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” A WRITER of Mr. Formey's acknow-" 
ledged merit wants no recommenda- 
tion. The variety of very uſeful publica- 
tions, with which he has favour'd the world, 
have ſufficiently eſtabliſned his reputation in 
all countries. We are indebted to him for 
many valuable abridgments; but none a- 
mongſt them ſeem to claim mofe regard 
from an Engliſh reader, than his Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Hiſtory; as it is a work much wanted in 
our language, there being no one of the kind 
that I know of, which can be read with any 

_ degree of pleaſyre. Mr. Formey's work is ſo 

happily compiled, that, whillt it ſerves agree- 
ably to refreſh the memories of thoſe who 


have made Church "Hiſtory © theit ſtudy, it 


will give thoſe perſons, who have neither time 


nor | inclination to read larger hiſtories, a 


C , .% | a, ” . " 
compleat knowledge” of the principal revo- 

lutions which have happened in the Chriſtian 
world. by Ke, | 2 & ; r | 2 N | 
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The Roman f Catholic writers have taken ; 
care to furniſh the countries in which their 
religion prevails, with many. ſhort Eccleſi- 


aſtica! Hiſtories; hut theſe can never recom- 
mend themſelves to a ProteſtantTeader, ſince 


they too commonly want the firſt qualifi- 
cation. of a Hiſtorian, Impartiality. 
But it may be ſaid, that no writer will be 
impartial, ſince he muſt belong to ſome one 


commmunion, and conſequentſy will be too 
favourable to his own- party. Be that as it 


may : Mr. Formey has much merit in this 


1 for though he is a reformed divine, 
and therefore no great-friend to epiſcopal go-- 


vernment, yet he ſpeaks on the ſubject with 


the greateſt veracity and moderation. It is 


true, the ſcandalous lives of the Biſhops at 


7T — 


the time of the Reformation, -may have led 


him to mention ſome of them with great 


contempt ; yet the reader will find that he 
no where ſpeaks contemptuouſly of Epiſco- 
„FFC 


Out Author's method of dividing his hif- 


tory deſerves much applauſe ;. the events of 


century being related in'order, and con- 
nected by-eaſy and natural tranſitions, the 
reader at once eaſily comprehends, and di- 


ſtinctly retains: the contents of his author. 
I know not how better to recommend the 
work than in the words of the ingenious 


er 


authors 
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"Fe Thani Aren“ Pazracs., v 
Authors ef La Bibliothegne des Sciences & 
Beaux Artz, whoſe account uf it firſt induced 
me td read it. They ſpeak of it as „ 4 Per- 
vc: formance worthy of all applauſe ; the iti \ 
te (ay they,Þ fimple, clear, and gonciſe, ſuch 
«cas Hiſtory requires. The narrations are 
« ſpirited and ſhort, without 5 wy 
Br ins efſential ; they are impartial and 
« exact, nothing is advanced as certain of 
„ which there is not proof. In caſes which 
e are doubtful, the Author acknowledges p 
+ his uncertainty: The. ſubjects are judi- f 
4 diouſly choſen, every thing fabulous and 
«. trivial is omitted, and nothing is related 
% but what is intereſting and neceſſary to be 
« known. In ſhort, the method he has 
<« followed is perfectly ern . e Ret + 
The tranſlator feats many faults may be 
found with his part of the performance, but 
he doubts not, the candour of his readers will 
allow, that as all tranſlations may (as ſome 
one has obſerved) be compared to the wrong 
fide of tapeſtry - hangings, which, though it 
ſheweth the figures, cannot retain the beauty, 
ſo it muſt be particularly the caſe with a 
tranſlation of a hiſtory wrote in the conciſe 
manner of Mr, Formey. He will only add, 
that he was more deſirous of 2 his 


author's meaning, than of gaining himſelf a 
S reputation. : 0 * OSS + 82 28 
ges their Bibliotheque for the months of April, May, 
and June, 1763. | 1 
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give ſome account of - 10+ increafing a ſect 
AS, Por. of the Methodiſts and that he ſup- 
Boſed fda, | 

manner, than by letting them ſpeak for 
them{lvcs, having deliyered nothing reſpect- 
ing tem but what he found in their own 
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The tragſlator thought it; neceſſary to 


d he could. not de in à more impartial 
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HE World becefnes h day more 
and PAS convinced. of A utility o 
Abridgments. 5 For ſo great is the incteaſe of 
all 1484 of kndwled age, that the human mind 
finds herſelf capa 25 f taking in the Whole; 
and CO Neölibde of the neceflity of be- 
ing aſſiſted in her choice of effential and va- | 
luable things. The fame taufe makes'a good 
abridgment᷑ very difficult to compile. To o. 
mit nothing which is Eſſential; and to inſert 
nothing Which is lupeffucus, requires as 
thorough knowledge of the ſubject, and a 
great diſcernment ; for td reduce much into 
little, is fat more difficult than to enlarge 
little into much. | . 

I rejoice that I can with confidence preſent 
this abridgment to the public, as I have 
ſcarce done more than follow two guides, 
whoſe abilities are inconteſtable. The one is 
Mr. John Alphonſo Turretin, who publiſhed 
in 1734, a Latin abridgment of Eccleſiaſtical 
Hiſtory, ftom the birth of Our Saviour by 

2 i * 
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vii The 1 Passges- 


e War og. The other is Mr. Paul 
fine Ja 1 e -at Francfort 
on the Oder in 1754 and 17 IR two volumes 
in Latin, entituled; Iaftitutiones Hiſtoriae 
Chriſtianae Antiquiorls, & Inſtitutiones Hiſ- 
toriae Chriſtianae Recentioris ; but he like - 


wiſe goes no fafther mag the lyth century. 
Whoever chuſes to c 955 abridg- 
ments with mine, will ſee the uſe, I have 


made of them. The notes 1 bare Pager 
barrawed from Mr. Jablonſki. * | 


Thie work, -which, 1 17 1 0 IT 
ublic, is in my opinion, of che number o 
a which — Wanted. If there are 
any ſuch in French, they have been written 
by. authors of the Roman Catholic Commu- 
nian; ſo that our Students in Diyinity, and 


particularly thoſe . a the Laity, who are. 
er of emſelyes in Church 
Hiſtory, will find this the moſt uſeful. 
— 4 with it may be agreeable to. them. 5 4 


ſhall not. here atte 


pt o recommend tbe 


ſtudy of Church Hiſtory: it is not for thoſe 


who "deſpiſe it, that I give my time to this 
work. To 


By degrees 1 ſhall have given a 88 0 
of 3 in which will be included 


the priscipal Knowledge required in the 


plan of ation for Youth. Such are the 

abridgments of univerſal hiſtory by M. De 

la*Croze, which I I haye reviſed and _ 
ö men 
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The AvTnror's PRETACx. ix 
mented, an abridged Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 
and the firſt Principles of the Belles Lettres“. 


To theſe I delign to add an abridgment of 
— after Abbe DENT. 


Iti js uh W ſincereſt fegte that I thus 
employ the life and ſtrength which God pre- 
ſerves me. So far from complaining, In- 
«« 'ſerviendo aliis conſumor. I joy Fully ſay, 
r reficior, recreor; for this is the true real 
effect that labour has upon me; and without 


this cordial, my infirmities Wome long ago 
have ended my 11 
I 


n u panel by Schneidin, Book- 
ſeller 2 Amſterdam. f 
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Oft our 2 $ Birth. State of Judea. Fore- 
runner of J. C. Miniſtry of the Meſſiah. Apoſtles 

_ choſen. Sacraments inſtituted, Death oy bu- 

rial of J. C. His reſurrection. His aſcenſion, Teſ- 
titnonies.giyen. by the Pagans to the facts of the 

Goſpel. Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, State of the 

„ __ primitive Church. Salyation declared firſt to the 
| | Wo. : afterwards to the Gentiles. Propagation 
C the Faith. "Miniſtries extraordinary and ordi- 

. Apoſtles.” Their labours. Traditions on this 

- tubjcs. 5 of the New Teſtament. Evan- 

geliſts. Paſtors and Doctors. Deacons, Dea- 

* ' _ ., conefles. Whether there was an Hierarchy, in 
theſe times, Rites of the apoſtolical Church. 

Church diſcipline. Excommunication. Sacred 

Writings. The Canon formed. Apocryphal writ- 

ings. Eccleſiaſtical Writers. Suppoſititious works. 

Doctrine of the firſt century. Hereſies. Diſputes 

on the Moſaic law. Simon the Magician. Me- 

nander. Nazarenes, Ebionites. Cerinthians. Ni- 
colaites. ̃ 
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colaites. Hiſtorical Events. Ruin of the jab 


Perſecutions which the Church ſuſfered from the 


Jews; that of the Gentiles.” Firſt WN — | 


Second perſecution. 
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Progre ef of the Goſpel. Interior ſtate of the 


Church. Ecclefiaſtical' government. Public wor- 

: ſhip. Adminiſtration of Baptiſm ; Holy Supper. 
Ceran of the Sunday, and of F eaſts, Sacred 
places. Diſcipline. Doctrine. Apoſtolical Men. 
Church writers. Authors whoſe writings are no 

longer extant. Clement of Alexandria. Tertul- 


. Why they were fo led. "Atcount of their 
ſyſtem. Saturnin. _Baſilide. | Carpocrate. Bane” 


eas. Montanus. Source of 'Herefies. Diviſions 

the Church. Diſpute on the Day of Faſter. 

hird Perſecution. Fourth. Revolt of che Jews. 

A for the Chriſtians, State ofthe Church 

under Antoninus. Fifth perſecution, Thundering 

Legion. Peace of the Church under an 
2 ſucceſſors. _ 
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Princes Why were favourable to the EY 
Church government. Encreafe of orders, Celi- 
| bacy of the clergy. Worſhip. Diſcipling. Doctors 
in the Greek Church. Laſt Writings. Doctors of 
the Latin Church. Doctrine of this century. He- 
reſies. Manicheiſm. Noetus. Sabellius. Paul of 
Samoſate. Schiſm of the Novatians. Perſecuti- 


+ Apoſtates. 
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ons. Sixth. win 3 Different kinds of 


lian. Symbol of the Apoſtles. Hereſies. Gnoſtics. 


Has” Valentine. Cerdan. Matrion. Apelles. . | 
Herm enes. Tatian. Encratites: Artemon. Praxy- 
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Ton of Religion. ge . Constantine 
Opſtacles which again oppoſe the progreſs of 


1 4 


. religion. State of religion out of the Roman em- 


Church government. Hermits and Monks. 
"ffs of the, Clergy. Splendor given to wor- 
ſhip, - Adminiſtration of Baptiſm and the Holy 
Supper. Feaſts,” IIluſtrious men in the Church in 
the Faſt aud in the Weſt. Hereſy. of Arius. 
Doctrine. Firſt cecumenical Council at Nice. Dif- 
ferem kinds of Arians. Hereſies of Photin, of 
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menical Council at Conſtantinople. Hereſies of 
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fallians, of Audius, or of the Anthropomorphites. 
. Schifm of the Donatiſts. Schiſm of Meletius. 

Luciferians and Arians. Diſputes on Origen and 
89 Chryſoſtom Tenth perſecution. Licinius 
troubles the Chriſtians. Cendud of Julian the 
Apoſtate. Sufferings of the Church of Perſia. 
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State of the Church. Conduct of the Bilkops 
Origin of the titles they claimed. Patriarchs. 
Hermits, and Monks. Public worſhip. Riſe of 
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ern and weſtern Churches. Alterations in the 
- doftrine. Hereſies. Pelagianiſm, Semi-Pelagainiſm. 
Neſtorianiſm. Third general council at Chalce- 
donia. Henoticow of Leno. Troubles cauſed by 

the en Diviſions * them. Diſputes 
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Lewis of Bavaria. Capuchins and'Rabes, at he 
Franciſcans. Diſputes on the property and uſe. 
Affairs of the Empire. The Popes, teturn to 
Rome. Grand Schiſm of the Weſt. "New wo- 
i naſtic ordefs. Ihe Order of the Templars 
| . aboliſhed. Greek and Latin Writers. Doctrine 
of the. Weſtern Church. Myſtics in the Eaſt. 
Diſputes om the Thabarical” Light. Life and 
- Dogtrig Ee of Wiclef. His death. State of the 
Wande. The Greeks ſeek the Latins. Ju- 
bilees and other inventions of the Court of 
Rome. Cruelties of the W Bs Fetrarch. 
Memorable Events. Bit: bye 
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| a ep of cht Church * Danes © 
tinuation of the Schiſm in tbe Weſt. Council 
of Piſa. Council of Conſtance. Puniſhment, of 
John of Hus, and of Jerom of Prague. Inter- 
ruption of the Schiſm. Affair of the Huſſites. 
Council V Florence. End of the Schiſm. 
. Greeks. Conſtantinople taken by the 
Turks. Learned Men of the Weſt. Pore- 
runners of the Return of the Light. Preludes 
a to the Reformation. Revival of Literature. 
Diſcovery of Printing. Wiclefites and Huſſites. 
Picards 
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Picards or Adamites. Affairs of Bohemia. Spain 
taken from the Moors. Means employed for 
their cenverſion, and for that of. the ewe. 
The Goſpel preached to many idolatrous na. 
tions. Celebrated Names. Memorable Events,» > 
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Hirch of its divine founder . mult 
A ee of che. Ohriſtian era, and of the 
:firft:age-of that ra. There Ws no chronglog 


When was. made by Denys ſurnamed 
Notnam abhtbot : ſoon after, all the Chriſtians 
eule euſt and Joſt agree 10 receiſe t. 
| cot prom er differs, from ſame very w 
. Placing che birth of our Sn. 


* _—_ erod ; 


which cannot 
wich the expreſs il lacy be 


of che 


not gaſy to be ſolved, and perhaps thoſe who do 
mot attempt it are in the right. The way the leaſt 
diable 80 error, is to go back t year of 
| Herod, which coincides with the 41 er Av 
after which, in taking the ſpage of 


„Ser in his Apparat, 131 Num. 1 
Conſult ald e 128 851 
Lardner in the firſt part ba rele on he ed 

the eommencationtes Aivovign ben 4 . 


de 


Wen pan n 
| Bop ar che dn of Jab Cefar. See Mad, 
N — — Ira 


For. 


-ealculation, on which 60 Teſt it, till che tb 225 
the Little, a 


Doch 
of ther eign of the 'tmpe . 
e e e e . 


Scripture ®, . There 2. in this den — | 


— 4 
ind ourſelves at the ches Tiberius we nete 5 


ili of the 


he took the conſulſhip and the — rec . 
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3 _ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


to the zoth or z iſt or thb life of our Saviour, and 


es Sh the 1ſt and zd verſes. of the,thirdc 
| bf 85 Sy Lake; chief br e uſſiient 
- ,  tainty to the concluſion, that je of the death 


_ ""*" Hepod is he ſame with that 


be bing burr 
Saviobr *, But ik we would em onth 
and day of his birth; we ſhould find ourſelves again 
-embarraffed; In the fecond age the heretics called 
Baſilidians had placęd the anniverſary of the birth 
of our Saviour Tots Þxth of January; but in the 
lame agt che Roman Church fixed it to the 2 N bt 
December; and ſinee that time, the hole Chiſſtian 
Church has preſerved that date. It is however 
very certain that Jeſus Chriſt was not horn either 
in December or in January. But we muſt have an 
express revelation to be able to determine mote pre- 
ciſely. Juſt before the birth of Jeſus, the emperor 
Avguſtus ordered a general numbering of che peo- 
| i in the Roman 3 and qudea Was included. 
Which obliged the parents of dur: Sayiaur to: go to 
Bethlehem, Where the Son of God came; into the 
World, .as.foreold. by: the prop Shortly after 
his, birth, there came to him ſome. Wiſe Men of the 
Tbs in [al probabilcp from Arabia, A Kar: guided 
ex found him lying in a manger]; leren 
. nn py an „* 22103qi52 
Herod, hearing of What had paſſed, was highly 
enraged and would have deſtroyed the infant Jeſus; 
but his FPATERES by;theix dcn Egypt, ſaved him 
from che tyrant's,crelty; 10 Which the children af 
Bethle h ben were the.; innocent victims. Herod died 
oon after this maſſacre; his ſon Archelaus ſut- 
£55468 him, and the parents of, Jeſus returned 


1 Egypr 10 Judes. They, ſettled in Nazareth Br 


* 1 lk 112-24 ai pink - 
* The reader will 6d the moſt fatisfa8tion on this igen from 
rextiſe entitled. A examination of the holy goſpels accord- 


ing 10 St. Matthew and St. Luke, with regard to the thiftory'6f 
the birth and infancy of our Lord, Jeſus Chriſt; 3 
the Vindiention of eee e er 
«a 400% 


. 


— 
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THEFIRST CENTURY) 25 
of Gulilee; and our Saviour remained with chem, 
untill he was commanded by his Heaven) feet e 
enter upon His miniſtry. "I 7 
During the infancy of Jean Atchelau held "4 
keins of government in Judea about ren fears; but, 
Bis YWeonduft obliging the Romans to depoſe Him, He 
was baniſhed to Vienne. Ir was then the prophecy 
'was accompliſhed which ſaid, The Nes Would 
diepart from Judah, Geneſis xlix. to. In effect Jadea 

-was-rediiced to à kind of province; and; bei 
nexed to Syria, ſhe has ſince ' obeyed che ing 
ors of Syria and the Marks 5 Who his fron | 
Menne o Jeruſalem, with" the title! on roeura- , 
* The rſt governor df” _ con oe: rages a 
perided) was P. Sulpitius Quirinus, who on enter ing 
on his office immediately began to number the pto- 
of Syria and Judea in order to tax them accbrd- 

ing to their abilities; taxes which were very hateful 
0 che Jews,” Luke fl. 2. This oppreſſion, or at 
leaſt ſubjection, aa in their minds, the idea 
of the Meſſiah promiſed to their fathers, and filled 
them with the moſt ardent deſirè to ſee the happy 
time, they * for, as the oed of thele deliver- 
"dS 6 
AA little white before bar Seyider een upon his 
mediation, God ſent before him x meſſenger to pre- 
pare his way, John, ſurnamed the Baptiſt, or the 
Baptiſer; who preached the cotuing of the Meſſiah, 
and exhorted the people to 7 epare for it, by ſincere 
repentance, The birth of this Holy Perſon was 
foretold by an angel, Luke i, 4. he paſſed his life 
in deſarts, his food and — anfwered” to the 
ſeveriry of his doctrine; he was in all reſpects a 
moſt ſtriking reſemblance of the prophet Elias; 
his preaching, the baptiſm he adminiſtered, and the . 
martyrdom/he/fuffered; made him very reſpectable 
un 8 aummoun- 

ing, 


4: Tebis gn ed HISTORY. 


| 'o autith t 


22 N 50 the Je the Meſſiah already 
g . eſh John i. 29, and he had the 
r to prepare Je rn 


. ge Him * the "banks of Jordan. 


Ada the glad tidings of ſalva- 

ple to work miracies, in order 
1455 of God. His miniſtry laſted 
three years a d ſome months; during which ume he 


ven he 


to c 


never ceaſed doing good, paſſing through Jndea, Ga 2 


ice, Samaria, and the neighbouring countries, and 


bringing life and immortality to light, Acts x. 38. 
"The principal ſubject of his inſtructions was to proye 
that he was the Meſiah promiſed and foretold by the 
Prophets, and that all thoſe who believed faithfullyx 


in him ſhould have eternal life. He made choice of 


evangelical truths, which he in general delivered 


to de Multitude under the veil of allegory. The 


- awelve apoſſies were choſen from zmongſt the 
A iſeiples. to found the true church, of which Jeſus 


being adsliſhed with the. legal Cetenlenies; dhe 
apoltles had no other offices, than thoſe of paſt- 
ots, and teachers: their divine maſter promiſed 


_  themno the end ef the world, Matthsavii, av. 


of che two ſacraments ef the ancient law, -two 


Bapriſm and the Holy Sacrament, Which are v0 re- 


4 
- f C. 


4 Wal 


WW,” 


yo 
YI : 
Ee 
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* Jane e diſciples, who attached themſelves entirely to 
1 im; to them he gave a particular knowledge 


s to be the chief; all the Levitical prieſthood | 


JE 


Saviour was then thirty yearsold Luke ies. | 


of 3he : 


_ the continua help of 1s. grace to them, and to al 
their lawful fuceeflors ; and that he weuld be with 


2 To utite the Chriſtiaus to each other, . | 
and indiſſolublerye,. Jeſus Chriſt⸗ ſubſtituted in lieu | 


 * —_bremonies. wore [Tuirable 40 the new -conenant; = 
maln as long as the church, 1 Cor. . 26. By this 


13 . | 
| a ANI > * 


the Father. Many pro 


- oat Ther errbxv FO * 
en appointed for the 88 — 
Chriſt being oben he prepared for his death; 
went up to ſerufalem, where, having celebrated the. - 
er after the manner of the Jews, he ſiniſbed te 
per, by inftzeuting the ſacrament of his body; re- 
makes the bread and wine. In the ſame night 
| was betrayed; and delivered to the Jews; —— 

— inplacable enemies; who, having charged him wit 
many unjust accuſations, e his condemnation. 
Which was confirmed by Pilate, then governor of ju- 
dea, though much againſt his inehnation. Jefas was 
_ conduRed to the place of execution and faſtened to 
the croſs, where he offered himfelf a ſacrifice, to expi- 
ate the fins of mankind. After having ſuffered much 
both in body. and mind, he ve up his foul to God 
es accompanied the laſt 
moments of his life; His ends performed their laſt 
duties to him, and gave him an honourable burial. 
This holy body did not know corruption; but, after 
| having d three days inthe grave, the | 
of the Almighty broke the bands of dearh, and it 
aroſe from the tomb to a glorious reſurrection. 
After rhe refurre&ion, our Saviour: did bt as before 
ſhew himſelf to the people; he made choice only 
of ſome wirneffes from "amongit | 
_ diſciples, and to them he need bimſelf at divers 
| Jong comer 404 41. 1 Cor: xv. 6. He had many 
| converſations with: his Apoſttes, in which he 
1 & fully diſcovered to them the myſteries of the 
1 of beaven ; he remained en the earth forty 
days, ARS i. z. at the end of which tithe he aſcended = 
into heaven; in the preſence bf his apoliles, after 
| having recommended to them, wo eftabliſh, extend, 
and govern his church. 
de Mie of Jefus Chritt, e 1 
performed, and the doftrine he preached, -fo * 


8 all ſides; and was ſo gr en amongſt k 
* 4 * believe 1 We BEAR i 
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4. ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
may honourable teſtimonies given to our Saviour by 
_ ſtrangers, which are collected by many learned men. 
his gave the pagans; the, notion of attributing to- 
their moſt celebrated philoſophers the like miracles, 
and of in tenting, in the blindgeſs of their zeal, many, 
fables, to put them on à parallel wich the authentic 
narrations of the evangeliſts. Such are the works 
of Philoſtratus in the life of Apollonius Tyaneus,; 
that of Eunapius in the lives of the philoſophers, 
as well as the life of Plotinus by Porphyrius, and that 
of Proclus by Maris done 
The church, whole foundation Was fixed by our 
Saviour, during his abode on earth, Was in ſome 
manner ſolemny 505 urated the tenth day after 
his aſcenſon, by the gifts of the holy Spirit, re- 
ceived by the Apoſtles, the firſt miniſters and preach- 
ers of the church. Their divine maſter, faith- 
ful to his promiſes, and willing to accompliſh the 
ancient prophecies moſt plentifully beſtowed on his 
apoſtles the gift of the holy Spirit; in ſo much, that 
thoſe Who were only ſimple witnefles of this mira- 
cle perceived it, and felt its effects. From this 
moment, the apoſtles acquitted themſelves of their 
charge, with che moſt ardent zeal, and unſhaken 
conſtancy; they conquered. the greateſt obſtacles ; 
and the ſucceſs, of their labour was incredible. 
The primitive church was molt, glorious. _ The 
knowledge of God and religion, as Jeſus Chriſt. and 
his apollſes preached it, Was. there found in all its 
Puten d and unmixed, by an comment or 
uman' tradition. The worſhip reſembled the be- 
lief; eyery.thing/ tended to true holineſs, and the 
faichful performed their duty in the moſt lively man · 
ner, and with the moſt religious exactneſs, Ihe pre- 
cious gifts of che holy Spirit were beſtowed in ſuch 
profuſicn, as Were never heard of before, or lince *, 
, k 6 We have treatiſe of Tibias Planner de Chariſmatibus five do- 
njs tairaeuloſs Aucique cecleſiæ. "Th fakes of the three 1 2 
11 =. 8 | 0 
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: he © 24 


een eee, 
'The er er theſe were the gifr of tongurs of pro. 
phecy, of chives, and miracles. The perſons of the | 
loweſt ranſe And thoſe of the meaneſt underſtanding, 
had a'profound, lively, and ſanctifying knowledge of 
the true religion“ Their morals anſwered to the 
pürity of their doſtrine ; the moſt perfect integrity 
reigned amongſt them, and nothing conduced more 
to the cônverfton of Infſidels, than the example of 
the firſt Chriſtians. They were ſeen glorifying 
God in the midſt of the. moſt unjuſt perſecutions, 
and ſuffering with unexampled fortitude the moſt 
cruel torments. What particularly characteriſed and 
diſtinguiſhed them, was,” a ſineere benevolence and; = 
unboutided charity, not only to each other, bur to 
all men . It is With arms like theſe, that Chriſti- 
anity triumphed over paganiſm; it is thus the faith; 
of” our Saviour has been planted throughout the 
world.” 4 +, "$538 TYL i DM} 
During the firſt years after che aſcenſion of our 
Saviour, che church was confined to the city of Jerw4 
ſalem; ſlie nevertheleſs increaſed in an amazing 
manner; Which drew on her the anger and hatred 
of the ſews, who, at the end of two ears raiſed 
a violent perfecuson againſt the Chriſtians in 
that capital; which cauſed ſeveral of them, and 
particularly ſome of the apoſtles and Evangelilts;: 
to leave it, and diſperſe themſelves in the neigh-r 
bouring countries; which, in a fhorr time, occaſioneddt 
the Goſpel to be preached not only in Jude and? 
Samaria,- but likewiſe in Syria, Cyprus, and the: 
different regions of Alla. Vet che firſt prrachers 
confiie@ their doctrine, preaching it only to the 
Jews dwelling in choſe places; and the firſt” 
cer; thvies ſsem to have extended too fur the duration of the miracu- | 
Jous pifts, and do Have been impoſed-upon by-falle-miracles. - vn 
cheſe latter times there have been diſputes on this ſubject. 
See Caves —— and the ers of the firſt 
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Chriſtians by Fleury. 2) ins WER) 1d: radiata + 
* B 4 „Churches 


| 1 . 


| E the 3 To hae vikor, NY 
hi him of the yoeation-of the Gemiles ; and 
4 al: called in an extraordidary manner W 
8 an Apoſtie, acquitted - himſelf of that - office, . 
with as much Leal as ſucceſs. He Vent not only 
through the countries already named, hut — 4 
- . all Greece, a halyy op Meng at Rome 
t jtlelf; ſo that, in 2 ery few years, the greateſt 
Thee of: 26 ERR nn 


rays ef. this-wholeſome, — and 
E the Prise a NE chere were unmerou 
and flouriſhing churches, - e > 


Obs. - tiseafy to conclude from henge, thas che spoſties 
1 22 employed all the ſupernatural ſtrength which. 
was given them for the -advancemetit- = > _ 
x undertaking, and that God proſpered. w 
_  Hig-blefling hel. endeavours: the number of 

_  "Chriſtiats was incredible;] and them were 85 
ſtveral perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, their 
_eniploprients,) and theip. talent. This is a, fact, 
that ſome modern writers have been in the wrong 
ic comelt, The Roman empire was, during this 

time; tlie principal ſeat of he Chriſtian chur 
beten which the emperors themſelves at the 
Bowed- their faſces. There certainly was in the 
more remoreſt-countries of the Faſt 1 churches 
_ and even a gbd number a, but they are ſcarcely 
. r 

XS * have bn the; other: ſide many bete 

7 9 Ne refer bere to the oriental 
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mei or Weir diſciples, is far 28 the extremities o 


2 ſack (vide miles of Falſchood, tet they do not 
dtſedet Mietfiofi« As no ſociety 


— ite ire whit ral 


and afterwards received the holy Spirit; and they 
Fa tan power 
all thole places which Had recerved the word, and 


— to the aumder of twelve, he had wirk- 


| _ doubt regard to the twelve tribes of Iſruel; and 
1 1 wan the nulttbecr Was not arbitrary, 


1 in the church more eminent than khe — 
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age: bythe „ 


Prate Great Britaiti. Aſia, and Africa; by 2 
but ting Freute ff ttimBer of theſe watirions hear a 


a0 lub iche N 
6 the Sariur, in the thareh, eta 
ed Nändſeg, atdinery abd Sttraerd ry, whoſe! 
titles and fufichons, Ve ſid markech out i f Cor. 
W i ESh#"xiv" rr. Tae wimſterd erar-. 
d of em were che Prophets, Apoſtles, ank 
„ ð r the tft 496, 
The miniſters of&#rF; of whom there is à ſuc- 
remain to the end 
de are Paſtors, and Teachers. We win peak 


The Apoſtles Westtebabiy bold the wit Place 
among the ' tubifters Extraordinary.” "They: were-, 
immediately chofen by our Saviour Himſelf. 
were His companions and heaters his miniſtry, 


er given en de een chene — 


do govern" them in the” name and wir the autho- 
rity of "Jeſus Chriſt. When gur divine maſter 


=_— 
to ſome dererminied reaſon; is, that afrer the . 
fatal death of the tramtor Judas, Matthias was elected — 
to replace him, Acts. i. 26. There never Was ay 


ical.” Some learned vines have diſt i = 
en ieee ee | "YN 
*. the Apoſtles, and of the fruits of their labour; MG: 


x is the inlpired book of the Acts which has capt % 9 
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io ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
mitted to us that knowledge, We ſee there in pars 
ticular, how St. Paul, that F of me 
Gentiles, called by Jeſus. Chriſt himſelf on the road 
io Damaſcus-*, and added to the number che | 
 Apoliles, became one of the moſt powerful inſtru- 
ments in the hand of God for the converſion of 
men. St. Peter did not ſtay at Jeruſalem; he went 
through diyerſe countries of the eaſt, preached; 
the goſpel particularly to the Jews with the lucy; 
ces which the Scripture mentions. As to the other, 
Apoſtles, we know but FA of their 
lives and preaching, as the facred writers.,.have 
thought fit to ſay little about them 
Eccleſiaſtical tradition, Whether that which, goes 
back to the firſt antiquity, or chat Which bears the 
characters of a later date, gives accqunt of many; 
other things. reſpecting. the life and actions of the 
Apoſtles, but we cannot admit them with full cn: 
fidenee; / There are, however, ſome. articles. which - 
it is hardly: poſſible to doubt. Such ate, the ac. 
m, br dhe een, ek 
the ancients reſpecting the martyrdom of St. Peter wo; 
8. 
* 


St. Paul at Rome; of Hegeſippus's relation of t 
martyrdom of St. James ſurnamed, the Leſs, Apoſtle 
and Biſhop of. Jeruſalem; and the particulars 
which the Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory furniſhes, reſpecting 
St. John, what he did in Aſia Minor, and his long. 
life. It is likewiſe natural ta give credit to What 
the oriental writers agree in ſaying about the 
preaching of the Apoſtle St. Thomas in Meſopota- 
mia, 3 and Perſia, and the Churches he 
founded in thoſe. places. As to what the greateſt 
part of the more modern hiſtorians have ſaid of the 
other Apoſtles, and the things that happene 
to them among different people, they are, if not evi: 
dent falſehoods, at leaſt very ſuſpicious aſſertions. 


13 — 14 : 7h M. r PX N K 2 , | na 41. 
+ = See Lord} Lyttelton's treatiſe on the converſion of St. 
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Ie is chen ſufficient co know, that the propagation- 
of the. Chriſtian doctrine chroughout the world, is 
dae to the cart and labour of the Apoſtles. This, 
admirahle and- divine work will bela laſting man-. 
ment of their indefatigable zgal, and the bleſing 
of God upon it, ſo long as the church ſhall ſubſiſt; Wo 


that is, according to the promiſe of Jeſus Chriſt, to 


pars LO 0TH 


the end of che world. „ "LEM | t 
he primitive Church had other Prophets beſides 
the Apoſtles, Eph. ii. 20, ;. 5. whoſe! principal office 9 
was, the giving clear, and diſtinct explanations of > 
thoſe ancient prophecies - relating to the - Meſſiah, . 
which had hitherto been very enigmaticaly and 
abſcurely. interpreted. This explanation, ſerved 
to procure à full conviction that Jeſus: of Naza- 0 
reth was the promiſed Meſſiah We cannot 
doubt that the Prophets of the New Teſtament 
were animated, and directed by the Holy Spirit, ſo 
as to perform the taſle ꝓreſcribed them, in the moſt 
true and ſatisfactory manner. It appears by the 
Ads of the Apoſtles, that there were many of 
theſe Prophets in the primitive church; for they 4 
mention thoſe of the church of Antioch, Ch. xiü. 1. 4 
xv. 32. of Cæſarea xxi. 10. and thoſe of Jerulalem by 
 xix. 27. It does not appear that their miniſtry was 
attached to any particular church; they rather | 
went from place to place as they were led by the 
Spirit, or as the wants of the churches required. 
Beſides the explanation. of the ancient prophecies, 
they foretold to che churches many things which 
ſhould come to paſs; Acts xi. 27, 28. xiii. 12, 
une Got 31 - | 
After the Prophets, the Scripture mentions the 
Evangeliſts; by looking into the goſpels included in 
the canon of the ſacred writings, we cafily diſcover 
Reer ee 0 
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* were the offices of thoſe miniſters. 
by word of — — in | 
_ oy i and made the application to theſe 
adding to the energy of their 
E . detyonſtration of miractes 
| E Dy the power of the Holy Spirit reſiding 
i them. They preached the fundamental truths 
the Chriſtian doctrine, but more particularly the 
\. , FEndivg of the Son ef God inte the world, what he 
eich and faffereck on earth for the falvation' of man- 
Find, and the mater in which” he fulflied the 
Lee This is che teſtimony St. Luke gives r 
elf in the iſt chapter of his golpe}, verſe 4. | 
Evangeliſts — 4 then ſubordinate to the 
A in the charge of preaching the goſpel 
- to the nations; they had, as well as the Apoſtles; 
rhe right of founding mines, ef uin eis 
government, and watching over their — W 
which they did not act from themſelves but * 
the impulſſon or immediate infpiration | of 
Holy Spirit, with - whole” extraordinary gifts — 
were filfed. Boch were Püllig, A Wil. copied . 
with vin. 5. 12. Tim. H. Tim iv. 5, and = N 
as well as St. Mark, and St. Luke, to whom from 
. the eee the church gave” the titles of Evan« 
_— "W135 4364, ns 0159; 
8 Some think the Evangeliſts . 
ſeventy diſciples; who are only once mentioned in the 
life of Tefus Chriſt, Luke x. 1. 17. Zut it appears, 
| the office that with which our Saviour charged the 
ſetenty ditiples with, was but a temporary employs = 
ment. It admits of no doubt, but n | 
= | ſome of the Diſciples were inveſted with the charac- : 
teers of Apoſtles, Prophets, and Evangeliſts; it is tu 
| be remarked, that among the evangeliſts, there were 
. - ſome to be. found, who had not ſeen our Lord in 
mie fleſh, The anczents had a euſtam of regarding. 
hose, who * conſiderable rank in the church 
as 
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„55 1 | 
1 nnd ere nat miemioned in the | 
 [Feſkamictit, chey muſt be-wore>conjoftures, onwhih _ 
we cannot at all depend. we N r 
Buch wre che miniſters af the 
Primitine Church. Chriſt added me ordinary, 
which areto eminue to the ond uf time; they are 
the Paſtbrs and Teachers, 1 Cor, xi 28@ph. iv. PI. 
They art frequently called che Biſhops, and Prieſts, 65 
theſe two titles doſigning ori che fame office, 
at leaſt in dhe time of the Apolttes; But ſoon 
after chair death, orieven at che end of their life he 
who-weas oldeſt in office, or in age, amongſt ehe 
prieſts of dne church, toak up hintſelf the title 
of Biſhop, excluſive of the reſt. All chelearned = 
agree in acknamledging, chat, ſinoe the beginning of 
the ſccand age Hcppac) was a ſuperior” office c 
| — 2 an chat che Biſhops were in- 
_ Galled inte their office, wink particular ceremonies. = 
Neverthele aberBiſhops and{Priefts)afted in cn: 
cert, aſſiſted each : other with» the advice and united 
heir dabour ſin the guvernmem of che church. 
| - The-extentiandl importance of theſe works, which 1 
s the nime and a of thoſe who 
 wede charged witch chem, engaged the A poſtles to 
create a ne urder ãn the church, chat of Deacons, 
wbich name literally tranſlated ſigniſies Miniſters; 

, —— 2 } 
were ſubhondinate to the Biſhops — - 4 
——— — — would have hinderet 

others performing that which was the prin- 

| — St. Taub mentions Doacons, Nom. 

ie eil. 1. 1 Tim. iii 8. Mowever che Des · 

dans make part of the clergy; andavere installed in 
| their aſfice hy the taying: on ſof hands, as were 
the/Biſhdps:amd Priefts. When they found them- 

ATT of 'toaching; they then-relioved the 


Biſhops 


% _ ECCUESIASTICAL HISTORY. | 


_  - Biſhops in that reſpect. 1 

11 unleſs they rendered themſelves unworth | 

iz when they acquitted themſelves of it well, it raiſel 

them to ſuperior orders ug, m 35 

© __ + From the time of the Apoſtles-chey joined to the 
; Deacons, women ee Deatoneſſes,;\ Rom. xiv. . 
St. Faul ſays, they were perſons much advanced in 
Fears, - Tirus- in 3. 1 Tim. v. 8, 9, 10. An effect, 
they choſe office, and they were 
0 be more than ſitty. They did very hear the , 


ployments were with 
and they exen adminiſtered: bapti 
was by degrees abaliſhed; ſo that there does not re · 
main a trace of at in the Church. 5 Achtel 40 
All the obſervations which have been made on the 
Fc of the miniſters of the primitive Church 
ſuſfciently prove that the Apoſtles did not eſtabliſh 
any hierarchy in the church, and chat they never 
permitted the clergy to have any. government one 
over. the other, or der the laityz on the contrarx- 
they would have prevented the jeaſt appearance of 
it, 1 Pet. v. 3. Not but there vas ſuch a ſubordina- 
ion among the miniſters f che church, as was neceſ- 
fary for the preſer vation of good order; but they 
looked upon one another as fellow- workers, aſſociated 
to join their. knowledge and their labours iu the ſer-- 
vice of the church of Jeſus Chriſt, and obliged — | 
to concur with-all'their ſtrength in the great 
entruſted to them... While they do not depart from 
this principle, the apoſtolical church may ſubſiſt, 
and be found even to this day, in the many Chriſtian 
| churches, notwithſtanding the changes introduced 
in the denominations, of the degrees and offices t 
the evangelical initrd 10 n 26m 40 
A conſiderable part of the eccleſiaſtical govern-. 
ſts aud-exteriors of dirine worſhip. The rites of. 
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the apoſtolical thateh were few, very fimple, aud 

altogether worthy ef that holy religion, Which came 

into the world to teuch men that God is a ſpirit, and 

<maſtbe ſerved in ſpirit and in truth We may find 1 
n the Acts of Apoſtles the nature of this worſhip. zz 

bey have likewiſe been related by the Chriſtian 1 
authors of che ſecond age, at which time they began | 
to introduce ſome new ceremoriies, added to thoſe -þ 
of the apoſtolical chürch „; but it will be time wo I 
mention them when we ſhalt come to the hiſtory of 
that period. 6 £Þ 5 0 F % O31 + 1-200 8 W | 

_- "Diſcipline is abſolutely neceſſary in the govern- 
ment f the church, the principꝶt object of which 
ie the pimiſhineof thoſe who diſturb che peace of 

the church or caue any  fcandal. © In effect, all 
ſcanduls particularly thoſe which make any noiſe, 

not only may diſhondur the church, but contribute 

wo the corrupting choſe, who are witneſſes to them, 

hy turuing them from the faith, and the ſincere 

Practice of piety. The church then has much 

cuuſe to put an end to all ſcandal as ſoon as it be- 

comes public; and upon that account we muſt, by 
the means of puniſhment, take from thoſe notorious 

offenders the power of pet ſevering in their wicked 
ways, when we cannot by gentler methods conquer 
their wl. The nature of the thing requires that 
.they ſhould be ſeparated from, and, in the caſe of in- 
vincible obſtinacy, entirely deprived of, the commu- 
mien of che church to which they belong. Since 
then without the exereiſe of ſome ſuch diſcipline, no 
church can preferve” its purity and integrity, it 
follows that . of human but of divine 
right Þ;-which may be inferred from the 1 5th, 1 6th, 

r5th; verſes of Matt. xvii, taken in the true ſenſe. 
font. Len cs Mog 7. een 
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8 Divines are divided in their ſentiment: | l 
. 1 


55 as — 
5 Bot it ia ugeient on That 


Attians. The ſame gutem be had, with regard 


Nor Toile the'Chriſtinn church, us being neither 


1 


A which-the Apoſtles, appdintedbbby: ary cr to che: the 


the ſinner (rasidevored (fromiamang-qhe Jes to the 


down ta us. Bat here we erg 
vritiogs into two claſſes. The firſt -iathatof che ſacred 
bor eanonical: hanlts, in ther Möůꝭ,HZ of which 
the Holy Spirit — the Apoſtles and Exangeliſts, 
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ü Syis- 
Serbe erde ges excommu- 


wicked, the ſinful}; aui theſe ho endeavoured to 
draw others from ahe faith. ſhouki-be ſopacated boch | 
5 and ſaered communion of all Chri- 


to hereticlea. Bel 10, And box" l ſort of dinners, 
Rom. xvi. 17. 1 Cor. v. 7, 9. J. 13. 2 Lbeff. AA. 
-11; John N. , Ae nds bet fame rery outraor- | 
dinary crimes '#dquired/ 4 more ſevere pmiſtunent, 
they delivered ce 'confuiceloner to hee, Der. 
V. 5. 1 Tim i. A8. . — 
than ſome very extraardinany [corporal 


judges af his (church, inflated: og: the : rebellious, 
not only to corre them, but to he an pe d 


others. The Frſt degree af this vanfure anfwerei! 
to the common cπ)]]¾mnmu¹ν,õœtb‚ ien of the Jen nd 
che ſecomi to the iſſa 


gellationjorflercd hy che Ayna- 
.gogue. But for che forms of anipuecation; hy which 


-nfernal:paxers, theſe were mor a long time in- 


. A | ” 
To 9 of came fk 3 
don began to add that of ring, (a3 the; (ocgalion 


ired. Some of their writings: have cre come 
— AHiſtingniſh tlleir 


michtion. Ny the fiat, it was ordered only rhat the 5 | 
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We ſhall not here enter r tlie . of he. 


authenticity, truth, gr | divinity” of che candnical © 
books of the New Teltament, Having been wrote 
during the life of the Apoltles, che he Be churches | 

 ſuccellively” cofletiethem, and theſe collections were 
© mage with the grearglt care. 
John, who farvivehall his fellow Apoſtles, as there 
was no  pepſon who could add any more to the canoni- 


1 8 the receiy canon was looked 


as "comp etc, that is to lay, Tloſed and ſealed by the 
tacit conſent of rhe.greareſt part -of che churches,  '- 
Med into 2 publick ang general $4 


declaratioy 


1 the writings of the Apoſtles and Evangel- $4 
[es ns we hae no doubt, the 
Radl others, and much more in I 
mbet, which bore falſely the feſpectable names of 
the tet Eiſciples of our Saviour, and'whiclt tmpoſtors 
' endeavoured to ſpread throughout che "chriſtian. 
world, under the titles of 


1 ch 


Apoſtles, &c. Some of th 


Apoſtolical canons, and the eight books of Apo- 
ſtolical conſtitutions,” Notwithſtanding theſe com- 


primitive church during the zd and 4th centuries. 


During this century, there were great numbers of 
eccleſiaſtical Wente but there are * few wri- 
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1 FIRST bots W 


KY — . af picus men. 
_ written forthe edificarion of the c| urch; but their 3 
av thority is. merely Buman. : 


After the death of St. 


els, Adds of the 
"feem to haye been 
. written with very good 'defigns, by people” whoſe 
names are not Known. Such are the Goſpel accord- * 
ing to the Hebrews, and the Goſpel according to 
the Egyptians, the preaching £ St. Peter, and ' 
ſome” others Well eſteemed. by antiquity. All that 
remain now, at all worthy of attention, are the 


ilations were not put into order untill a conſiderable 
me after the death of the Apoſtles; yer they give 
us an idea both of. che diſcipline and cuſtoms of the 


F ' oF - of the apoſtles; eie is called che ieee 


churches: they likewile ge e ene other 


 ,- Apoſtles time z but ze lie ſuthcieny reaſens 0 


* 


fotgery are mavifeſt, notwithſtanding che attempts 


| : y Who is unknown, has put at the head of many. We 


Feet worle, ſome of which have come down to us; 


392 70 Aud Who, according to the aneients, was 
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f * that have ſurvixed heir Authors. In the laſt | 7 1 


o 


 cefitury, they publiſkad om a manuſcript, hich = 
bs the only ee pen, 
the epiſtle f St, Clement the Roman, a: companion - 
 Coriathians; and h the learned men of the _ 
ſent age in generat]agk upon as gennige. The antients i 


7 oa 


_ greatly valued id, and bad it r publicklyanifome 4 


epiſtle called thgſecang to the Corinthians; but flus 
'  jsnotreceived as authentic. It is Mete to the firſt 
Century that the Spiſtle belongs, Which bears the my 
name of St. Barnabas, Perſon de lived an me . 


r - To conelude, che pallor of , 

J t@ be-or ihe 5 we vo mas 

known andeſteemedby the writers or rhe Wccogging 
ages. Theſe are all the remains” We have Gf | Ahis — 
_ »ceptury, 10 Which we can give ang ff,, 
Bt there are many bers, whole tra ak 


that have been made to hand them down to poſteri- 


ty, under reſpectablt games. Such are the Writings 
Attributed to St. Clement of Rome. An impoſtor. 


digeſted writings, che name of Dionyſius, the Are- By 
 opagite, of whom there is mention made in 3 
E 


biſhop of Athens. The following ages tonined 
with abundance of fuch-like books, and with others 


bur, as there is nobody now liying any tonger a dupe 
to. them, they need not deten us. 


We do not. think it neceſſary to explain the doc- 


ttine of this happy century, as it was taught by the 
Apoſtles, and the firſt preachers of the goſpel, either 
by Word of mouth, or by writing, The ſacred 
books of che N. T. contain, in the moſt compleat | 
JJ Ws 22%: 
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Ry _ Notwithſtanding. che field 


mea 0 ſpread in it tha e Attacked 
from without by violent perſetuums of which we 
ſhall hereafter f 
freq even within 1 


1 dangerous 


n . 
ey" 
* 


; der in cheie wriungseffalſe. dorines, which had 
* ee into the church, and of the grievous. 

3 5 _ences which aroſe in it. St. Faul ſharply cenſures 
#5 -.Aexander, Hymeneus, and Philotes, who denied 


the ſurrection of the dead Tim. i. 2072 Tim. ij. 18. 
Aud be teproaches the church of Corinth for Being 
infected wih he ame error, x Cor, xv. 1. Sm 
fee ear befbre the death af St. John; the ovil pb 
"is lit, bo had; endeayoured toi deſtroy che infant” - 
church, redoublled the malice and 'violence-.of his 
Aang, as we may judge by hat is written t John 
118. 19. iv. . 2. 3. 2 John u The Apoltic:coms 
Plains i in theſe paſſages, that there were àriſen 3 
Fa falſe prophete wham he points out by the name 
Antichriſts. In thè Revelation, mention is made 
other heretics, whom the ſacted author ſpeaks of 


ing too much indulgence in pleaſtire and all the diſ- 
orderly luſts of the fleſh; There is che greateſt rea- 
ſon tg think, chat thelewere the ſame, who, in the fol - 
lowing age; were known by the name of Gnoſtics. , 


the. Chriſtian church was not 
U 
hereſies and 3 — 
vilions, Exen the Apoſtles themffelvestomplain'bir- 


differ 


under the myſterious names of Bileamites and Nico-- 
laites, who perverted all kind of. morality by allow- 


I There wag, in the time of the Apoſtles, Aer waem 
Ae andonevery difficult 0 Ve.dererdinep abou 3 


by cee the Obi bn. of Vivings, lb, . * 5 550K . 
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happily cultivated, the cnemy man 1afatvzrionfound ; 
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* 1 
Wr ober raten cf che cckemonml law i.” 1 * 
The Jews poſitively ted upon ae Ge. 
* - "ces rejekted it., Ae sshement altercations, me. 
FS. Tt aſſembled a;cpuncil at Jeruſalem, where it 
o and Gen- 
t e Cbriſtian religion, 
mie ahlately free from the ceremonial law; 
1 ben e dige ce deſcendants of Abraham they = 
bg _ "ere atcrmitred*taboblſerve;cirguumeiſion, and ſame = 
3 a __otherslepal” waere, TWP" were not chntent 
ES. Wielt chis; nd, entf ar y to the apeſtglical, doftrine,” 
=» | rheyinlſted wid te ame wärmth upon the gbſer- 
3 on of the whole Moftzenl law, as indiſpenigbly 5 
AND r che 2 Juſt incatiam of man in che = 
1 = aud natWncent to bear the yoke*themfelves 
ö 3 abſolutely would impoſe it on 3 
Ane converts” St. Puul ſtrongby oppoſed, at differeht 
7; mes, -thieir» najuſt- pretenfions, and fed n 
3 3 1 authority. to binder che Feet of then. 
Re + Ar: laſt God himfelfdecidegthe queſtion, in aboliſh- . 
i Des ing chere nnen law, by dhe deſtruction of the * 
1 | * city and temple of lein. -Simce that' rune, -. 
+ -_ "who! \defired x040in circumciſion to bn i Ty 
1 Denen et the la, with che fanh of Chriſt, 
weine e hereucs, and Had, among other . A 
3 pellations thaſe of Naxarenes and Ebiomtes. | 34 
At che head of theſe impoſto ors Ur - «£69 
whoth mention is made in the hiſtory of the church, 
and to whom are attributed dangerous errors we 
mult certainly place v Simon, called the Magician, 
bos mentioned in Acts Vi. But there is room to 


| ' *4 "The reader wil find a very dear account of this matter NY 
| Withio's diſſertation De cotitroverſiis apoſtolorum temporg. in 
22 Julihegtionen:- It i5inferted in the edn. of 
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_ b [Moſheim has Sites all dat relates to. Simon | 
in his Inffir, Ecclel, 1 ſec. L. p. 399. Kc. This author 
taken notice alſo bf the rs rs e Wanner 
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"bee 8 Ne e ts 1 i, 
tian, ed Beetle Hee 
_ ifappearanger an apoſtate; from the. Jewiſh an * e | 
N Saiten ien, and” incited by the love "2 RY. 
TJ be" elteenied the deliverer = 1 5 4 
and favidur of thankind. But che delwerance „ 
1 he offered Was pot like that which the pre- 5 8 
Phets had promiſed,” but was agretable in 1 | 
meaſure to che opinions which were after wards . we” 
JJ; ſes” of \the Gnoltics-. 
The ancient y that nie raughtithe unknown God, 4 $6788 
and that Fram his divine eſſcuge there were ma ; 
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1 eee en he pretenden that che world = n 
bf 2 1 ee, wg hot the Work of a divinity; but of an OT 1 
7 | ® © ain hie orders we are not zu qpey; lik 1 
Kod. that in this difobedicnce; conſiſts the; true 5 N 
. any eite denied the refurreftion” of the dead. 


e Accbünts that are given — of Simon —_ | 
Wich St. Peter at Rome, and of che divine e 
a Vers decreed him in chat city, are mere e 1 
5 to Simon Magus, comes Menander,.a Sa 
tau like Him, 2nd equally given to the arts of 
1 ick, if We may believe the authors who ſpeak 
im. He taught che doctrine of his 85 5 
3 with this difference, that he mixed wi 
dis prindples choſe” of the Chriſtian religion, | 
VVV 
_ aremorenirelyto admir what the ancients Tay of 
Hi that, like his maſter, he wanted to paſs for 
_ the great power of God, *which was ſent into the 
World for 180 falvation of 1 men. He bapuſed . 
1 in bis own name, and "pramifed them afte 
this baptiſm à mare eaſy. victory over the evil ſpi- - 
Fits; and that, after this life, they ſhowld become 
Partälets of the reſurredtion of the dead, an nd or n- 
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The hereſy of the Nasarenes Gn 055 WM 
b eſtructbn of r was of a different 
* I 0 3 kind. 
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Gnd.: In cxamining with axemmion'all — 
| ius fays. of it, weanalt Tappole that the Nazar 
| 70 renes es belonged to a Chriſtian church ar Jerufal 
(© members, at the approach of-the ſiege, pail 3 
rden, and Hed for refuge to Pella and other neg 
ours Village where they found a ſafe > 
Ae ſage 4 155 liberty of conſcience untill the t 
1 Afterwards Adrian permitted all 
on jp 2 beiti who choſe it, to return to Jeruſalem = 
SN thoke who equld not perſuade chemlelves to rende 
I Mn cireumaſio "and the ceremonial law, of the Jews, 
+ remained d -Jordan, and retained their old 
- '» Name of NazareneS By which they wee known to -/M 
g Epiphanlus and. St. Jerom; in thenfourth. and - | 
(th ceuturies. All their error conſiſted in remain. 34 
RI th Jadaiſmy: notwithſtanding God 
Rech aboliſtied the Lal worſbip and in ke 
itt x 0 that account DNR fm 
5 Ae of the tian church 
_ "Fram the Nazarches as. we may judge, cane the. 
<1 Evi, probably io. called from their chief. -+4 . 
The ancients call thoſe Ebionites, io, ha- 5 
X hs quitted the ſynagogue to become Chriſtians, 
ter wards mixed; with the faith of the ee 1 
rcamciſion, and the ceremonial. law. 1 
5 F 5, Charch hiſtory divides the Ebionites into che E % 
” an ſecond. Without doubt, the firſt were ng other 
chat the Nazarenes themſelves; and that which Ie. 
ret aſeribes to the ſecond, mult he looked upon 
e buſtake, and agrees to the krſt: "according . o 
kim 1 25 acknowledge, thay our. Saviour J. C was 
ka W Virgin; that t wc only. one go 
Ts FN 6 St. Marbert that they oblerved 1 : 
on and Chriſtian Sabbath. All. this can 
ap tg no gther chan to the firſt; Chriſtians 
the. church: of Jeruſalem, and to the 3 
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*-Þ The ſect that bore much affinity 


N tions of Cerinthus himſe 


* k 80 x 
As ®. 6 
1 ag 0 


Aden, which; mentions char che hereſy . N. 


+ Zafenes, ad chat of the-Evionites, took their riſe 


at the ſame time, and in the lame place; but che 
Thionites having made à formal ſeparation,” theß 
- to their firſt errors, as it was natural to ex- 

otfiers much more conſiderable.” Thoſe which 


LEE: aſctibes to them, and which can be look- 


13 only as the opinions of the ſecbnd are; 1. ale” | 


Farher is the trve'God; 2. that Jeſus Was Bern 


1 e onNTURY.-. 3 


_ of Joleph and Mary, according to 0 the" common 


- of genexgtion; 3. that the Holy! Spirir deſcend- 
8 upon him at his baptiſm; and remained with him _ 
to his death Thoſe who profeſſed theſ@ſentiments 
may properly - be locked : upon as Ebjonites; the 

were more commonly called Nazarenes. "a 


* chat of the Cerithians®, founded by Cerin- 
ts, of whoſe country, aid the time in Which be 
den we Have no exact account It is however 


to the 1 5 


certain, that he map be rechonged aniongithe anci- 


ent heretics. Te inſtrukeck Hitnfelf at Alexandria - 
in what was called the mixed, or ſyncrenck' Philo- 
4 1 in which Platoniſm was altered by ancient en- 


ern notions, and was called by che learned the * 


new Plaroniſm. All the Gnoſtics adopted this phi- 
| loſophy. Cerinthug after this, probab Joined him- 
- {elf with 10 
firſt; for he borrowed Tome of cheir opinions, in ex- 
change for which, he obliged them to receive ſome 
of his; and from this afſogiation of ideas it is by no 
means improbable; the ſebond Ebionites took their 
rise. Cerinthiamim Was chen a new ſyſtem of reli- 
gion, formed by a.conjunMion of the opinions of the 
.. Gnoſtics, the Ebionires, and of ſome peculiar no- 
f. They may be reduced 


latter, pred Frach 
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ome. Ebionites, thoſe whom we called the . | 
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| * pafſages With the Bifeaues, whom the a 
$f b 0 things offered to i 4 
+ Tor giving themſelves up to fornication. re "0. 
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empire amongſt 
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4 1 * 


2 i che bollo wing; 1. Jeſus as not born of — 


by che extrabrdinaey Were of the Holy 


| Spivig; bye en e parents. Joſeph and Mary, 


according to the dünnen kiws of „ as 
the man being baptized, he Shin, or he. 4 
it of God; defcended ten him, ind filled lim 
with wiſdom; Knowledge, and power : Beſides 


'£ : 5 - theſe; the greateſt part of the ancients =. i 


Cerinthus as the E Rer of the Chiliaſts or Millena- 
©. ries. There is foundation for this opinion; but we 
mult remember that che reign of the thoufand Years, - 
of which Cerinthus and che orhier Gnoftics ſpeak, was 


. 5 


13 


2. 


not to take 2 are Earth, but Att ae e " 


region. e 

It only remains dow to peak 0 che Nicolai 
"who are numbered by the anelents in the . 
Hereticks. Fhis name 210 Wibout doubt taken om 


the ꝛc chapter of Revelations, 6, and, 1 Lerſes. x 


where we fin a arp cenſure of the doctrine > 
conduct of 'theſe Be They are Joined'1 i theſe 
254 Fre- 


no doubt but the hame of Bileamites, made uſe of by 
Sh Joi * 8 myſtical; and we may preſu 
icolaites, why * nearly 
been * 15 
Jo finiſh this century, ewt give g an account of 
1 prineipal hiſtorleal events, Which cohcerned 'or | 


intereſted the Chriſtian church. Ahe moſt fiking - 
of nr that» of ele zutire ruin of the 


ty of the Jews, and the Aperſion of en 
5 followed, and which remains even to . 


| RO But to NS a clear account of it: 1 
reat died à little after the birth * 
he” emperor Auguſtus divided his Fr 
his ſons; Judes; Samaria, and 1du- 


our ns 


mes 1 to .-rxraans] 1 the rele * Ethnarch. 
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Hed Anripas/hid Galilee and Perea ; Philip the 
__conntries known Dy che name of Batanea, 'Trachoni» 
tis; and Gaulanids, Theſe two laſt had the quality of 
Tetratehs. At the end of nine years, Archelaus, being 
accuſed by the Jews, was baniſhed by Auguſtus into 
Dauphin; and Judea, zs we have already faid, 
being reduced to a Roman province, was governed by 
Roman. magiſtrates, named procurators. Herod 
Antipas, who beheaded John the Baptiſt, and be- 
fore hom our Saviour was brought a little before 
His ſuffering) an object of ridicule, was likewiſe. 
ſſent dy the Emperor/to Lyons. Agrippa, ſur- 
named the gat the ſon of Ariſtobulus, and grand- 


7 ſon to Herod (called alſo in the/12rh ch. of A He-. 13 
5 roc, the common name of the family) then obtaine!il! 
* the government of the two tetrarchs, his uncles hi-. 
j - lip and Antipas; ſo that ſoon after his advancement  * |Y 
"WA He obtained as much power as his grandfather had 'Y 
1 poſleſſed. This rendered him cruel and vain: he ex- k 
"=. erciſed his cruelty on St. games, the brother of our 

A Saviour, whom he cauſed to ſuffer martyrdom; and. 

x juſt as his pride was going to receive the applauſes 

K of a people who equalled him to God, he was ſe- 

7 vetrely puniſhed. Acts xii. 22. The Romans ſent 

IS again unto judea procurators, among whom were 

#4 Felix and Feſtus,” before whom, as well as before 


Agrippa the younger, the ſon of the preceding, 
St. Paul pleaded; Acts xxiv. 25,26. The heavy bur- 
thens which theſe magiſtrates, and particularly Geſ- 
ſius Florus, laid upon the Jews, cauſed them to re- 1 
volt, to which they indeed before had a great jncli- 4 
nation. Torn likewiſe to pieces by their inteſtine 4 
divikons, they made large ſtrides to their deſtruction. 
The Romans, being no longer able to keep them in 
ſabjetion, declared war againſt them: this war 
was begun by Ceſtius Gallus, governor of Syria; 
con 
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oninued by Veſpaſian, to wWhom Nero had gin 


tte charge of it; and finiſhed by Titus, dhe 


Veſpaſian, in the reign of his father. The de was | 
'. deſtroyed; and the temple/ reduced to aſhes, tho” 
ius much wiſhed to preſęrve it; declaring, more 
than once, that he had n dæſign to exterminate; = 


| 5 — without taking into dur account thoſe 


were expoſed to beaſts, ſent into bagichment, 


or were the victims of ſome» particular calamiry. 


The war began in ch yhar of Gina 66, andthe 
city was taken and burnt in the year 70. It took 


near three years to reſtore the peace of jexuſalm. 
The hiſtory of this 


wrote by Joſephus, a Jew himſelf, and an eye wit- 


neſs of the things which happened., While God ex» 


erciſed his jus in this wonderful manner upon 
the Jews, 


Jes, but that they brought on their own mater 
tunes. During the ſiege of Jeruſalem, which lated - - 
i months, there periſhed, partly by fire, and part- 

ly: by famine; eleven hundred thouſand people, 

and they took and ſold ninety ſeveg thouſfand: ſo 
that, if we add to them thoſe who.perithed during 
the ſeven years war, che amber e amount te 


filled Wien events which 
it is impoſſible to read without being affected, Was (2 


he ſnewed his mercy to the Chriſtians, 1 
who were at Jeruſalem. Warned by an oracle f 


this cataſtrophe, before it happened, they left the 


3 retired for the moſt part to Felke a 


— 


4 


Such yas the fate of the Jews. God, 4. pu⸗ 


niſhes the-guilty, tries likewiſe the juſt, and per- 
mitted the infant church to be —— 5 to ſuch very 
violent perſecutions, as ſeemed likely to ſtifle- it in 


its cradle; but, on the contrary, they ſerved rather 
to. increaſe e number of the converted, and to 


ſttrengthen the faithful in the faith The moſt in- 
raged enemies of chriſtianity were the Jews, the 
2 of whom, as they had ſhewn * __ vio- 
ence 


e city ſituated beyond Jordan. 7 


8 


1 vun rer 


as A er as they. had — — »The 
a ons of. the againſt the church 
| may be beanchMb Three, The firſt is har inavhich ; 
Stephen the firſt martyr; was the victim, Act vi. 7. 
Ihe ſecond was raiſed d king Agrippa, who thought 
by that © pleaſe the ation. In this the Apoſtle 
St. James; called the Major, ſealed the — 

made uſe bf the Abſence of the Roman goter- 


nor, to aufe the laſt} in which St. James the Mi- 


nor, the apoſtle and brother of our Lord, fmiſn- | 
- ed his" conrf& as /Eyfebius informs us; and his 
7 account icofrma/Dyitbar of the Jewiſh hiſtoria 
4 Joon I A TO Nr 
But the Gentiles es theſe innocent people, 
wich a great deal more inhumanity. The diamerrti- 


_ al oppoſtion of the goſpel precepts, to the degmas 
au ſuperſtitions of paganiſm, inflamed the hearts 


of the Gentiles with the * — hatred againſt 
_ thoſe whiowiſhed'tooverthrow their idols. This gave 
riſe to violent perfecutions, which broke out from 
time to tins; as ſo many fires which threatened the 
entire deſtruction of this church. We ſhall not, in 
this place, enter upon their different cauſes or details. 
We will cone oürſelves to thoſe which were ſpread 
the whole Roman empire, and were either 
expreſsly” commanded, or con ented to, by the em- 
perors"thetnſclyes, - Theſe are e n 
ten in number. 8 1 
Nero, that monſter, A peach bork ro 8 
| 2609" My Ws: the author of the firſt. He 
did not appear to have fn: any particu- 
lar hatred to chriſtianity: he ſonght only to 
charge the chriſtians —4 crimes of which he 
himſelf was guil and to ſatisfy his natural thirſt 
to cruelty, by m ing them ſuffer the moſt frightful 
nenn, * ä fire ta the city of 
2 Rome: 


. 


. 


4 


| 28 ee fc is TORY. 4. 
Nome: he accuſed the Chriſtians of rhis\actelupþt, 
and 
moſt incredible tortures, and in the famem 
I chey had been lawfully co rind. To alFap- 


| pearance, a 
nor l — only ſeene of theſe horrid eruel- 


ties; they were ſpread throng 


1 8 —— — 


; appears very 


| 3 ſeems to teſtify 
5 expreſſed the ſame rage againſt tb Gies. 


| 3 1 nac Mr. des VI 
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condemned them to fuffer death forigt, by _ 


great number of the faithful — . 


hout the Roman em- 


pire, if we may judge from an inſcription found in a 
ton in Portugal: NERONI cLAVDIO. CAES» We. 


ron. MAXIMO. OB. PROVINCLA ME, LAT 
ET. His. OI. NOVAM. GENERAL. AVN. SVPEESTE © 


TION. INCVLCAB. PVRGATAMZ TE Ts FF » 
began in the year af 
are not certain how long it daſted. 
aul arg S red 


put to death _ ord! 
Fear, we | 
whether or no Nero — 
imention to render che perſecutions e | 
"+ $1.44 12 
| but more ſtupidy. than Nero, 


Domitian, as erue 
There is reaſon to r that his pape le 


2 149,47 . 1 * = « Pear- 


2 3 inion of the ben Sremologilts P. Pagi 
a 


. in the month of November, 
Is notes on Lactantius s book De 
mortibus perſecutorum, places it in che beginning of the month 


of Auguſt. 
t Peufon in his Anhal. Paulin. plices the martyrdom of theſe 


apoſtles in 68.3 P. Pagi, in 67 3 inen Balnaye, for very good | 


_ reaſons, in 65%, TOSS 1 PT") n 1 
SDolpicius Severus 1 n ; 7 "2 
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been their account. This perſecution 
lasted about c years, and with the 


death of the An. Numbers of Chriſtians, ascuſed 4 
periſhed. The conſul Flavius 


dy the-informers,* 
Clemens and his Wise or niece Flavia Domitilla, 


relations t the emptreg, with many more of the 


court,” wete either condemned to baniſhmen,® or 


bt 


Perſecuron: they'pretend chat the apoſtle 
E auto Boiling oil, received no 
* 5 was baniſhed to the iſland of Patmos, 
Ae beneidet . 
lations They add t, Domitian having ordered 
che podevity e Pavidesbe put to death, the grand. 
ſons of that jude: wN WAS 
Sur Lord, were brougim to him; the emperor, fur- 
priſed at their mean condition and appearance, order - 
S chem back without doing any thing to them, and 
cle any losger to perſetute the chuſch⸗. 


pheſus, where he ended his life, which 


| laſted for more than à hundred years. Such is the 
abridgement of the hiſtory of che firſt century; con- 


cerring which, from the ſeareity and acer 1 | 
Rs 


the materials we can add nome 
- 07 eee e 
_ We may conſult P. Pagi an excellent chronologiſt, 

* preciſe time ind d uration perſecution: he fixes the 
ning of this Perſecution to e year 93. Toinard, in his N 


mentioned, 
and he is NN Mr.Bagnage, in his Annales Tangent 
Raſtici on that year. 7 


d Petavius, in his "ANY acknowledges, & res Siehe 4 


horum temporum haud magna in lace verſari, ſcriptorum gy 
inopia, qua quia mandari quod poſſet literis extare nihil ; 


« Shue parti; vegas Gra lod, a credibil fit Apoſtolos, ><Chriti 
_ exiamn diſcipulos, toto orbe This quotation is taken Tom. 
CC 
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the Jem, and chat the Chriſtians ſulferel | 


ſuffered death : numbers of martyrs were the victims 


had dheſe ions mentioned in the Reve- 


med the brother of 


| Io 
tlie vides Had leave to return; and St. John cane 
bach 0 


places it in the month of January, 1 eee * 
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HE. Chriſtian chnrch; received, during the 
'F  conrſe of this century; a more.conſiderable in- 
creaſe, than can be conceived.anyigther way t 44 
reflecting on that divine po-²⁹ r which vas the 

and efficacious cauſe. Theygolpel-ſpread ſelf, not- 
withſtanding the heat of che perſecutions, into all the 
countries of the then known World. In Gaul, es 
_ churches were founded; among o e of 
Lyon and Vienne became the mothers of. =} 
others: Germany likewiſe obtained a. conſidera 
ble number: _ Afcieaalſo was not without her Hare“. | 
doctor of the cho of 7 
the goſpel to much adyan- 
among is, as we. Have very 
reaſons to pra among the inhabitants of 
Arabia Felix. Great Britain was certainly r 
ened with this heavenly,dorine, though; we can- 
not give full credit to what ig reported of che con- 
verſions of Lucius king of che Britons,” mid of Do- 


ee Bebe boa tee Fe, FED 
went from Alex to - 4 vet tions. 
_ e ” Eakbiar 


This title belongs to the i 
afterwards names the Indians; mus on. eu 
Orient. . 


e e But they wee ofa 5 
— the lameme call Homerites, See the Bibl. 
man, t. . p. 437. Evſebius adds, that the apoſtle St. 
2 the goſpel to the ſame Indians: and Mieders ide 
Eeclef. I. ii. e. 6, fays, that he preached among the in- 


dais ink Ids called ao Sabrany and Homertes. 
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»- es Irenzus. and Tertullian, authors of that 
_ habitable World, to whom the. truth was not de- 
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they took to have the ſacredl books of the N. T. tranſ- 


underſtood. by thole who had no knowledge of 8 


which, they taught, the lives both publick and pri- *. 
ip, was as yet pure and xeſpectable. There had 


8A 


- * >" 
- wo 2 , 
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no more 
che prophetical * of the ſpirit had not entire 
ceaſed às appears from the writings. of perſons of 1 +. 
| undoubt&d eredit: concerning other miraculous gifts. 
Which chey pr etend then exiſted, we can ſpeak wu 
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_— of Scotland; - cheſe accounts have a60-. 
E dowbts' and difligulties for us entirely M 
It is ſuſſicient in general if we can give credit 1 
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time, report, that there was ſcarce any nation in the 
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clared. Itis.caſyto believe, chat the churches, found- 
ed. by che apoſtles in the preceding age, flouriſhed 
and 4% encreaſed. That which moſt favoured the 
endeavours of theſe men, was the care 


lated) into many languagesb, chat they might be = (6 


Greek. t «5: , or. 
ES each 11 = 
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vate of thoſe who compoſed it, their faith and wor- 


- 


changes ſince the time of the apoſtles: „ 


no certainty 4s It'is from tlie hiſtory of tha perſecu = 
tions, that we have the moſt ſtriking and indubitable 9 | 
proofs of the ardent zeal 8 the conſtant piety ow * 

of the ancient faithful, ho were always ready to * 
maintain the profeſſion of their, faith, and to perſe - 

vere in ĩt Arden let to — laſt, without being BH 8) | 
moved either by promiſes or threats, or by.the 
moſt qgeadful tortures. which they endured praiing * 


| « 8 

er learned, coontryman Dr. Warner gives not the leaſt cre- -\s 

dit to theſe accounts. See his reaſons in his Hiſtory, vol. i. p. tr. 8: ; 
Syriac vetſion made for all the eaſtern nations, fill | 

of the Welt. We may conſult the introduction w ® FA; 

of the N. T. written in German 9 * 
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Aud glorifying God. The Church of this 9 
aua preſerped the effentzal markes of the dodirifie of 
mme preceding; they did not confine true chriſt;anity 
to elegant E * made 17 conſiſt in good 
| . 
Wich regard to cetlelalleal FETE”” NP it 
te dach of St. John, who el all his collegues, 
= _ , ordinary miniſters had then the direction. They con- 
= _- timved to conduct things after the apoſtolical inſtitu- 
= tons, to reſerve ohly tg difference that was intrb- 
1 duced between biſhops dd prieſts, and which was 
oon univerſally received. The biſhops were ſupe- 
riof to the prieſts, and had together with them the 


; : I care of the churches; afterwards ſome churches 
* 2 . boupht to raiſe themſelvenndeww others, and the bi- 
f p A ſhops, from a thirſt of power; formed high preten- 


 fions: it will eaſily be conceived; that the more conſi- 
_ © derable cities claimed theſe rights, and thoſe which 
Keld at that time the firſt rank in the chriſtian world, 
were Rome, Alexandria, Ae and # i 
lem 2 e N | 
; "TRE publick worſhip®*' Was as Side 2 com: com- 
Andale for its great ſimplicity; tho 
already added new rites in the room bf ole ahh 
inthe Apoſtles time. The religious aſſemblies began 
: 7 #. y the ſinging of pfalms, prayers, and the reading of 
mme word of God. The biſhop after wards addreſſed: 
4 bimſelf to the people, in a diſcourſe and ſermon 
mutable to the perſons, times, and other circum- 
ſtances. They returned again to prayers, which 
they {aid on Sundays ſtanding, and on otheg days 
| kneeling; they then ſung more hymns and pfalms, _ 
and in 1 part of their worſhip they expreſſed 
=” the greateſt earneſtneſs and devotion. All the 
or fairhful afterwards approached; the table of the | 


155 e K wrote on the worſhip of the coimjtive 
| r reader will find the greateſt ſatisfaction in the 
N mo Bingham s Antiquities. 
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J 232 | 
Laid, co receive! the Sacrainent of the Holy Supper; | 
they concluded the whole hy collecting als for the” : 


| relief of the poor. T 
Tue adminiſtration of baptiſm Was made a part 
of "the public worſhip. © They baprized from this 
time infantxas well as adplts. St. Irenseus and Ter- 
rullian arm it poſuively; rhe laſt making mention 
of godfarhers and godmorhers. The learned like 4 
wie bring other” conymoing proofs for infant dap = | 
tiſm. The adults, as ſoop as they renouneed their 
religion, whether judafun or Paganiſm, and ex- 
preſfed à deſir®to become Chriſtians, were placed 
in the rank of catechumens; and when they had 
been ſufficiently inſtrafted, and were prepared by 
faſting. and "prayers, they received baptiſm: but 
before they xegeived t the catechumens were 
| obliged "folemanly to renounce the deyil and his 
works, the world, its pomps and vanities, devote theme | 
{elves intirely to Chriſt, Jeſus, embrace his doc- 
 rrine, and promiſe obedience to his commands. 
* then pronounced a profęſſian of faith; after 
at, putti : their cloaths, they were dipped 

three tim 1 by the biſhop 5 prieſt, Ho " 
nach of Me Father, the Son, and the Holy, Ghoſt. 
This celebration of baptiſm was followed by ſome . 
cuſtoms, the intention of Which was good, fuch-as 
the nngion®, the ſign af the crok, and the milk 
and honey, given to the new. baptized to taſte. 
Baut when they adminiſtred baptiſm to the Cliniques, 
| i. e. to thoſe who were confined to their beds from 
| , Hneſs, they made uſe only of ſimple fprinkling. 
The time particularly appointed for theſe. baptif- 
mal  folemnizations, was jo iy and the ho 
time from Eaſter to Whittunade. > 1 oo. 
"2 We conſult, an this unRion, 7 the rack b ol of Bingham, * 
as well hens on mary of Mr, Daillk, 3 enti- 
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34 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 

In all the folemn aſſemblies of the Chriſtians, the 
Holy Sacrament always made a ſecond part of their 
worlhip. They accuſtomed” themſelves afterwards 
0 call ; it the maſs* of the faithful, as the Sacrament 


of baptiſm was called the maſs of the catachumens. 
The ſacred elements of the Euchariſt were round 


leavencd loaves, and wine mixed with water. The 


biſhop or prieſt conſecrated theſe elements by pray- 
Er, and all the people anſwered with a loud voice, 


Amen. They proceeded. then to the breaking of 


bread, a piece of Which they gave to each of She 
communicants, as well as ſome of the wine: every 
member partook daily of this myſtical 1 — 
and thoſe diſhonoured themſelves who omitted it; 
and that thoſe who were confined at home 
thro” illneſs might have the fame benefit, a part of 
it was carried to them. After the participation of 
the. Holy Supper, che communicants celebrated 
their Agape. 
The Chriſtians of the ſecond century embled 
: every day in the week to perform divine worſhip; 
but the day the moſt ſolemn, was the firſt of the 
week, called the day of the Lord, or Sunday. In 
ſome countries they likewiſe celebrated the ſeventh. 
day, at firſt, as it appears, out of compliment to 
the Jews, and with them; and afterwards, in comme- 
moration of the burial of J. C. Others again ad- 
ded the fourth day, in memory of the treachery of 
Judas; and the ſixth as being the day of the deathb 
and paſſion of our Saviour. This cuſtom was ſoon 
omitted, and they then on added to the common f 
n a book of Cardinal Bona, intitled, Res liturgicee, lib. i. 
Chap. i. 1. 2. 3. we have a good account of ever thing that re- 
the word Maſs, its origin and uſage. Bingham likewiſe 


treats of this in bis 15th book, ee reer 
the cuſtoms of the primitive church. ; 


5 The author that will afford "IO dee eee IRE ATION 
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worſlipof rheſe days ſome other religious ceremo- 
ny; and likewiſe faſted half the day. We do not 
' find that che church celebrated at this time any 
more than two anniverſary feaſts, thoſe of Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide. Some churches had alſo days 
appointed for the commemoration of their particu- 
lar martyrs.. e wg 4 
As the Chriſtians then aſſembled on fixed days; it 
- was neceſſary they ſhould have fixed places for this 
purpoſe: they were not permitted to uſe great 
churches or temples,” or any building of particular 
ſtructure, much leſs of pompous decoration, as they 


uſed afterwards in the following centuries*; but, not- 


"withſtanding in the places where they aſſembled, 
they had every thing regulated in the moſt proper 
manner, ſuitable to the nature of their worſhip. 
The writers of this century uſually call theſe places, 
Churches, Oratories, and Dominica, or the houſes 
of the Lorxd. 42 tht 
During the perſecutions, the Chriſtians, to 
© conceal themſelves the better, ſought the moſt 
- concealed” retreats, and particularly fled for re- 
fuge to the fepulchres of the martyrs, where they 
| ſerved God in ſecret, and at uncuſtomary hours, 
before break of day®, as Pliny; in his famous letter, 
informs us. et ONT (0 QF ag: jw ll 

It appears certain, from the teſtimony of con- 
temporary writers, that the Eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
pline was then very ſeyere, tho' not equally ſo in 
' all churches. This ſeverity increaſed greatly in the 
following centu hoſe who were fallen into great 
- crimes, and had cauſed ſome public ſcandal, parti- 


The learned Joſ. Mede bas wrote a very exact treatiſe on the 

ancient churches, entitled, Churches or places appropriated for 
Chriſtian worſhip in, and ever fince the Apoſtles time. 

The learned Fang eſteem a diſſertation of Mr. Bochmer, 

Chancellor of the Univerſity of Hall; De antelucanis Chrifhane- 


„ 7 cularly 


36 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
_ cularly- apoſtates, homicides and adulterers, fub- 
mitted to moſt auſtere penances*. "Theſe culprirs 
were brought before the biſhop, or ruling: prieſt; 
- and, after a very ſevere cenſure, they were ſepa» 
rated from the communion of the church, when 
they were afterwards, upon their requeſt, admitted 
amongſt. the Penitents; they were placed in the 
rank of the fallen, in the order of penitents, to 
wich they were introduced by prayers, accom- 
ied with the laying on of hands. This penance 

pan by a public confeſſion of their fins, which 
they made in the face of the church, and which 
was accompanied with many acts expreſſive of the 
greateſt humility, frequently repeated in a certain 
of time. The penitents were excluded from 
| Sacrament, till they had obtained pardon from 
the church, which was confirmed to them, by again 
repeating prayers, and laying on of hands 
Such was the diſcipline of the primitive church: 
we will now ed to examine her doctrine, Af- 
ter thedeceaſe of the Apoſtles, there were apoſtolical 
men, who trod faithfully in their ſteps, who main- 
tained the purity of the goſpel, and now did great 
ſervices to the church, by teaching, governing, and 
ſome of them by their writings. , At the head of 
theſe we muſt place St. Ignatius, Biſhop of Antioch, 
a hearer of the Apoſtles, and one of. the greateſt 
lights and principal ornaments of the ancient church. 
This holy man finiſhed his courſe with, the crown of 
martyrdom; there remain ſeven epiſtles of his wri- 
ting. Next to him we may place Sr. Polycarp, a diſ- 
cipleof the Apoſtle St. John, and Biſhop of Smyrna, 
who edified the church during the courſe of a very 
long life, which he finiſhed by a moſt glorious death: 
we have an epiltle of his to the Philippians, There 
For a of the Public Penance, we may conſult P. 
e eps the yd Velane ID Hark 
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axe certain accounts of the martyrdom of theſe 


mo great men. Thoſe of the martyrdom of St. Po- 


 lycarp, were compiled by the paſtors of the chureh 
of Smyrna, and inſerted, in part, into Euſebius's 


Feccleſſaſtical Hiſtory, Theſe are undoubted monu- 


ments of thoſe times. Ty: D 
About the middle of this age, Juſtin®, the philoſo- 
pher and martyr, diſtinguiſhed himſelf: he vrote 
two apologies for the Chriſtians, and ſome other 
works leſs conſiderable. Much about the ſame time, 
the church of Lyons was governed in Gaul by St. 
Irenœus, who had aſſociated with the. diſciples of 
the Apoſtles, and was very greatly eſteemed: he 
wrote five books againſt the Heretics. At the ſame 
time flouriſhed in Greece, Athenagoras®, of whom 
we have a work in favour of the Chriſtians, and a 
_ treatiſe on the Reſurrection. Theophilus of Anti- 
och was uſeful to the Chriſtians in Syria; and his 
three books to Autolichus, enable us to judge of 
his abilities. Tatian* ought not to be neglected, for 
his treatiſe againſt the Gentiles. Hermias is a per- 
ſon unknown; what he wrote in ridicule of the Pu- 
© =. Thelife of Juſtin has been wrote by the learned Abbé Lon- 
- guerue, and may be found in n däſtertations of this 
author, publiſbed by John Diediric Winckler, at 'Leipfic, in 
| Q. IS wi Mo, 13 $7 | 
* This work is called werxobna Weg Xpioiarwn, or, as it is tran- 
flated in Latin, tio pro Chriſtianis. Mr. Bayle has taken 


much pains in his Dick. co prove that Athena had no com- 


miſſion or deputation from the Chriſtians to the emperors, The 
thing, perhaps, might not be impoſſible. to prove: however, it 
may be better 40 tranſlate it, Supplicatio pro Chriſtianis, as the 
Greek will allow, which ponds as well to the tenour of 
the writing, as to the truth of the fat. This Sopplication, was 
written in the yrat 177. a3 the Abbe has in a 
_ Diſſertation De Athenagora, and Moſheim, in a Diſſertation 
De vera=tate Apologetici quem Athenagoras ſcripfit. 
. © There are many things reſpecting Tatian that are not very 
clear; however the reader may find ſatisfaction from a diſſertation 
of Mr, Noury, and another of Abbe affixed to the edi- 


38 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. - 
philoſophers, is the work of a man of wit, and 
ſeems to belong to this century. Among the 
public remains of the church, we have a very excel- 
- lent epiſtle of che churches of Lyons and Vienne, 
on the marty of St. Pothinus, and of fome others 
of the faithful; Euſebius has preſerved it intire in 
- his Eeclefiaſtical Hiſtory, x. 
There were in the church of this century, many 
other illuſtrious perſons,” whoſe names are tranſ- 
mitted to poſterity, with high elogiums, though their 
works have long fince?periſhed. Such are Papias, Bi- 
ſhop of Hierapolis, in Phrygia, who lived near the time 
of the Apoſtles, and is ſuppoſed to be the firſt author 
of the doctrine of the Millennium; Apollinarius, the 
ſcourge of the Montaniſts, Quadratus, Biſhop of A- 
thens, and Alriſtides, 4 philoſopher of the ſame city. 
Theſe two laſt wrote many apologies in favour of 
Chriſtianity. Meliton of Sardis is a name that is even 
yet highly reſpectable. Hegeſippus was the firſt who 
wrote a hiſtory of the Chriſtian church; but that is loſt. 
Denys®, of Corinth, addreſſed many epiſtles to dif- 
ferent churches, and at laſt finiſhed his life by mar: 
tyrdom. There were likewiſe Polyerates, of Ephe- 
ſus, and many others, concerning whom the bounds 
of our work will not permit us to ſpeak. 
In the fame century flouriſhed Clement of Alex- 
_ .andria, and Tertullian: che firſt, as his name im- 
ports, was a divine of the church and ichool of Alex- 
andria, who gained much applauſe from his ex- 
tenſive knowledge and numerous writings: the chief 
of which is that called Stromatab. His divinity is 
not free from many errors, Which is owing to his 
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 THESECOND CENTURY. i . I 
Jearnt-and<maight at Alexandria. Tertullian- „% 
rhe firſt of all the Latin fathers, of whoſe writings 
we have au remains; and he himſelf did much 
honour to the church of Carthage. It is principal- | 
ly from his works, of which we have a 90 wt: 
ber, that we can form an exact idea © | 
diſcipline, and interior ſtate of the . — fog — 5 
time, and particularly of the churches of Alexan- 
driab. There are, however, in his writings, many 
errors mixed with the truth; for when he wrot 
the greateſt part of his works, * bad em 


| the doctrine of Montanus. 


We may very well call the goftrine of this | 
age apoſtolical. The preachers of the firſt centu- 
ry, who had received it immediately from the Apo- 
ſtles, preached it faithfully to the diſciples, and 
they tranſmitted it to the church. We may look 
upon the creede, commonly called the Apoſtles, as 
an epitome of their fen This creed was com- 
piled in this century, enlarged in the ſucceeding, 


and reduced in the fourth to the form it now has. 


Some particular teachers, however, introduced into 
the faith, variety of different opinions, which they 
had imbibed from the ſchools of philoſophers, and 
particularly from that of Plato. Theſe notions 
inſenſibly gained much ground, and were of great 


a Mr. Allie bas given a diſſertation · De Tertulliani vita & 
ſcriptis, printed with two others at Paris in 1680, 

An atentive reader will find a great difference in the writings of 
Tertullian, ſome of which he wrote late fertbole the orrbodere 
opinions, and ſome after he had embraced Montaniſm. St. 
has made the ſame remark in his treatiſe De viris illuſtribus. The 
reader may find this matter fully cleared up in a diſſertation of 
John William Hoffman, 'a celebrated lawyer at Wittenberg, and 
which was printed in this city, and is called Tertullianĩ quae ſu- 
perſunt omnia in Montaniſmo ſeripta videri. 

Tbere are many treatiſes on the Apoſtles? creed; the moſt cele- 


braced and tary is char of De King, Chancellor of Eng- 


98414 prejudice 


4M ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
1 to true Chriſtianity. We cannot ſind that 
orthodox church made ufe. of at this time, che 
 diſcipl line of - ſecrecy, of which the Romiſh church 
with ſo much confidence; it ſuited only the 
| genius and cuſtoms of hereti the Ebion- 
ites and Gnoſtics we find. l rraces-of this di- 

.. Cipline® of ſecrecy, which is certainly very antient, 
and r eur * the me”. ol anne 


Let us now ed to the corropters — 3 
tion, and we Err that the number of hereſies 
which overflowed the church is almeſt ineretlible. 

Ihe ſpirit of error and ſeduction, who could not) ur- 
ing the life of the Apoſtles, act openly now lifted 
up his head, and — to appear er theſe. holy 
men had quitted the world. | 

Among the foremolt of thoſe sid bent, 
Gre in the paths of error, we muſt certainly place 

1 i whoſe name was known, and doctrine 

2 rom the times of the Apoſtles. The 

fecond century Was hardly begun. before * 

duſtriouſly ſpread their extravagancies on all ſides, 
had great numbers of followers. We wilt en- 

— hy age p-7.opu | 

The name of Gnoſtic, is derived from a Greek 
word. which fignifies knowledge : theſe hereticks 
pretending to have a moſt profound knowledge of 
ging things, drawn from the ſources of the moſt 
ublime wiſdom, and which, according to them de- 
ſtined to bring men to eternal ſalvation. They pre- 
tended” that this ' knowledge, unknown to the reſt 
| of the world, ſubſiſted only in their ſchools, and 
that they poſſeſſed it in che higheſt degree of per- 


* See a diſſertation K ee Scheleſuate, De << | 
arcani, which William Tentzee has printed at the end of the 
your of his Exercitationes ſelectae. | 


> See my Hiflory of the Abridgement of Philoſophy. 


fection. 


par SECOND CENTURY, | We 


| en The firſt of this Gnoſtic know 
ledge, and which ſerved as a foundation. for all 
236: omg r 


om he ee ee logy of the Eaſt. This 
hab an 3 car a we have 
3 which was awhinſical 
F _— Oriental notions, and the dogmas of 
Plato. Lo-this affociation of ideas, already incom- 
patible, the Gnoſtics added Chriſtianity, = leaſt 


proper of all to be introduced there; and they 
| [gain to explain the ſcriptures, and to teach 2 


jon in their ſchools, conformable to theſe, ꝓ | 
| From this overoſlowing fource proceeded All the the 
dther hereſies, which appearedin this century, and 
Without knowing the Gnoſtics, we can have no idea 
ot the others. . This is an abſtract of their doctrines. 
2 — taught, that from all eternity there exiſted, 
in the, plerom or plenitude, one ipfinitely perfect 
irt, with whom there co- exiſted : a black matter, 
e of goodneſs or perfection. By this infi- 
8 perfect ſpirit, they meant the ſupreme God 
l Incl in the moſt pure light, and who was 
intirely wn, not only to ſublunary 'crea- 
tures, but even to the celeſtial ſpirits themſelves, 
8 be chooſe. to; manifeſt, himſelf. — — 
ſupremely perfect ſpirit (according to their n 
ere proceeded, or emanated from all eternity, 
Eons, ſpirits endowed with excellent qualities, 
power, glory, Sec. among whom there were two 
greatly ſuperior to the reſt; the Word of God, who 
who was his only ſon, and exact reſemblance, by 
whom the father was known; and who was the princi= 
pat of all things; and rhe Spirit of the ſupreme God. 
Among theſe Eons, there was one who had pro- 
4 duced a ſpirit of an inis nature; che Gnoſtics » 4 


| ere pins Bebe f the dodivine of the Guolics; we 
muſt refer to their or at leaſt to the remains of them. 
| buck arp hole y fin at the end of the Stromata I 


4 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
called him Sabaoth, and pretended, that he was the 
true Creator of the world, and upon this account 
they gaye him the epithet of 'Demicurgos. * 
The Creator being then à Ipirit of an EY 
nature, had no power over any "thing but matter, 
and this, as it was imperfect and evil in its n 
could produce no other than an imperfect and 
world. Man, the work of the ſame Creator, | 
formed of the ſame evil materials, 'partook neceſſa» 
_ rily of his defects. In the creation, man received 
_ a body made, of a more groſs matter, and wicht 
muſt in its nature inevitably periſh, and likewiſe | 
a ſou] of a more ſubtile — capable of 
ing; but which might like wiſe be preſerved, and 
exiſt without the body. God, moved with com- 
paſſion to man, whoſe condition was thus 'abje& 
— whoſe fate thus deplorable, granted him a foul 
of a ſpiritual nature, more perfect and immortal; 
but being confined to the body, it is impaired y 
this connexion, becomes fleſhly, and ſubject upon that 
nxccount to the Creator who is à being without 
goodneſs, without juſtice, and Who 7erns e 
world by laws worthy of himſelf The ſonl de 
pends like wiſe on many evil angels. The Gnoſtics 
add, that the Creator made himſelf known to che 
world; as the firſt cauſe of all things, and Take: it 
was he who gave laws to the jew. N 
Men being plunged in this Abyſs of e 4 
Saviour Jeſus was granted to them, wich the conſent 
_of the Eons, who was Tent into the world to Publiſh 
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Theodoret, or the eaſtern doctrine. Dr. Grabe bas likewye 
carefully collected the fragments of the ſame Hereticks, in * 1 
Spicilegium Patrum & Hzreticorum Seculi II. p. 36, 117, 
at Paris in 17 10. 8 conſult alſo the +} Mong 
_ who have ſpoke of the Gnoſtics, St. at og Tertullian, St. 
1 Theodoret, &c: Among the moderns, Meſſ * 
and A 47 e r min 
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= ſalvation, and to fave men by his paſſion. In this 
= .viour were united three or even four diſtinct 
ſubſtances, viz. the divinity or the word of God; 
ce encellent ſpirit, who was numbered eng”. | 
che Eons; ſoul. produeed by the Creator, 
Bs cloathed with a viſible body. The Gnoſtics had 
WT ſome doubt don tres the body; as it was naturally 
We evil, and conſequently could make no part of the 
W perſon of the Saviour. This cauſed many of them 
do declare, that Jeſus Chriſt had no true body, but 
only an appearance, by which he deceived the eyes 
of men. Thoſe who ſaw that this notion was 
directly contrary to the expreſs words of ſeripture, 
acknowledged, that ſeſus Chriſt had a real body, 
but that it was not of its nature viſible, being com- 
poſed of a celeſtial matter, incorruptible, imper- 
ceptible to the eyes of men, formed of the ſame 
matter with the ſoul,” and that it was viſible only by 
an effect of the will of God. As to the death of 
our Saviour, though the Gnoſtics acknowledged it 
as neceſſary to the ſalvation of men, yet they were 
divided into many opinions. They almoſt all of 
them agreed in ſaying, that, a little before the death 
of Jeſus Chriſt, the divinity and immortal ſpirit left 
him, the one returning to the pleroma, the other to 
a place near the pleroma, where it is employed in 
taking care of the elect. Thoſe who denied the 
real body of Chriſt, did not allow him to have died 
2 common death, and ſaid, that it was only a mere 
illuſion. Thoſe who ſuppoſed he had a true but 
heavenly body, allowed that the body joined to the 
ſoul of the Saviour had been, in virtue of the good 
pleaſure and diſpenſation of God, ſubject to death 
and burial, and that, after Jeſus Chriſt was ariſen, 
all that was of body in him remained in the grave. 
There then remained but the ſoul, which, after the 
aſcenhon, dwelt in the ſupreme region of the 
2 e planetary 
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© Bra anetary world, where it preſided . the Happy "> 
who inhabit the lame place. 2 
12 Gnoſties alſo were of opinion, that the be- 
lievers became partakers of Chriſt's falyation, by 
2 8 of Paris a the Holy Supper, and above all, 
* t ſuhlime knowledge, in which, according to 
| cone the height of perfection. The bodies, 
however, of thoſe who obtained ſalvation, were to 
_ periſh for — — without . hope of a reſurrection; 
n ihe higheſt 3 
was carried up to gheſt region e planers, 
where n {toppes, and remained in the ſame place 
with the foul. of Jeſus Chriſt. For the Spirit, it 
pailed ſucceflively through all the ſpheres of the 
Planets, and came to a heaven, higher than all the 
worlds, and near to the plerom, where it 
meets with the, eternal ſpirit of Chriſt, who there 
enjoys a happy. gternity. Theſe heretics add-like- 
Vile, chat, at the end of the world, the ſouls will 
arrive alſo. at this ſuperb place, and they pretend, 
kbat this laſt period of exaltation, is what the ſcrip- 
fares mean by the reſurrection of the dead. Ar 
laſt, the ſpirits and fouls of all the Saints 


a this happy Jy. dwelling, to be tranſported hs 


plerom itſelf, to be united with the 
F. 30; enjoy nhepe.crervally_ the ice of 


x 8 the doftrine of the Guoſſies; 

ſome changes in which were afterwards. made by 
ſome other heretical leaders, We will mention the 
| moſt, celebrated. The firſt of whom we ſhall 
is Saturninus, a Syrian by birth, and a diſciph of 


2 It to us fi ter into longer details, 
or 1 5 9 £8. 22 bal fe. 
we who are defirous of more 
| | Spanbeim. in grout us — ham | 
1 wMoſheim, a Rik. Chriſt, &Q, 


Menander, 
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Menander, who ſaid, that the world was ſubject to 
J J 35 angels, one of whom had been the God of © 


Elites 4 Alexapdris ae 36 5 — 
very one of Which had à particular angel, and 
ver the whole there was a chief; a divinity to whom 
| he gave the name of * Abraxas, a name to which 
1 * attributed more than a hundred 
Wbuc chimerical yirmes. With regard to 
hc ſaid that it was not his own body that was 
faſtened po the croſs, but that of Simon the Cyre- 
nian, which bore the exact reſemblance of Chriſt's 
body“. In n ee allected Wen 
ia his define. © 20 
1 e Seer wiener 
bis mother according to the common laws of nature, 
and he changed Chriſtianity into a ichool of liceu- 
W tzoulncls, opening a door to every vice. 
= Bardeſancs was at firſt a celebrated philoſopher 
W among the Chriſtians of Syria; but, afterwards 
giving way to the reveries of the Guoſtics, he be- 
came the nr 
. 
x W of all theſe Hereſiarchs, Videndae,;eciginatly 
& an Egyptian, was the ' moſt celebrated for his 
= knowledge aud underſtanding.  'St. Irenæus and 
= St. Epiphatius have left us large expoſitions of his 
4 ſyitem, but in ſo confuſed a Manner, that it is ex- 


_ * The leamcd are divided in their „re the 
W meaning of the enigmatical word Arn Mr. 
; Jablonſta, Miſcellanea Lipfienſia nova, vol. vii. p. 68. 


=_ » Mr. Beauſobre has made it appear, that this was not the true 
= doctrine of Baſilides, and that St. renzus was in attribur- 
ing wn ha Geer, yea che four Bll chapters of 4th book 
his 2d vol. of Manicheiſm, 


0 Bor a funher hiſtory of this Cg. Ce Mr. Aken, and the 
NT OLI ps. : 
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_ | rremely difficnlt'to form aby intelligible "notions 
of it . ee II 5 $3508 N 7 
Among the moſt ancient Hereſiarchs of this cen- 
tury, we may place Cerdon the Syrian. He dwelt 


| Ap at Rome, and being ſeparated from the catholic - 


communion, either 'with his own conſent; or from 
being excluded by others, became the author of 
dane hereſy, which differs only from the notions of 
the Gnoſtics; in that he has eſtabliſhed two princi- 
ples, the one good, the other evil, adding, that it 
was the evil one which created the world, and gave 
to the jews the Old Teſtament. Afterwards Cerdon 
joined himſelf to Marcion, of the city of Sinope, 
who, having been baniſhed his own country, came 
to Rome, where the communiion of the orthodox 
refuſed him admiffion. Marcion, as well as Cerdon, 
ſuppoſed two principles, which gave to his followers 
the name of Dualliſts ; but we muſt uſe great atten- 
tion perfectiy to underſtand the Duallifm of Mar- 


_ © cion. He adopted like wiſe (if we give credit to the 


authors of that time) ſeveral other reveries of Cer- 
don and the Gnoſtics, to which he added many of 
dis own, He rejected all the Old Teſtament, as 
the work of an evil principle, or at leaſt of a 
principle that was not perfectly good. As to the 
N ew, he admitted but ſome of the books, and greatly 
altered the whole. He ſaid, that Chriſt had onl 
a ſhadowy body. He ordered his followers to uſe 
water inſtead of wine at the Euchariſt. He pre- 
ſcribed to them a very mortified life, to abſtain from 
meat, from wine, and from marriage. Notwith- 
ſanding theſe auſterities, this ſe greatly increaſed, 
and l laſted a very long time. 


* Mr. Beauſobre, in his Hiſtory of Manicheiſin, bas informed us 
of all that can be known of this ſyſtem of Valentine, vol. ii. p. 155. 
|  Seealſo Moſheim, in his Hiſt, Eccleſ. & i. part i, ch. 5. 

| * | „ is « 


x Apelles, 


un, 2 diſciple of Marcion, left this led, 
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but retained their principal errors. 


Herm 


who ſuppoſed the body of Chriſt to be in the fan 
ſince the reſurrection, was refuted 
who wrote à treatiſe directly againſt this notion. 
Tatian, whom we juſt before mentioned among the 
miniſters of the church, towards the end of his 


Tertullian,“ 


life, aſſociated with the Gnoſtics, and preſſed 
ſtrongly upon his followers the duties of abſtinence 


and continency; which gave to his followers the 


name of Encratites®: they were alſo called Hydro- 


paraſtates or Aquarii, water drinkers, from their 
cuſtom of uſing water inſtead of wine at the Lord's 


Supper. They were of opinion that the ſouls as well 


as the bodies died; and became e e of 
the reſurrection. 


Many other Heretics aroſe, and ſpread very dag 


; gerous errors, reſpecting the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt, 
being not able to comprehend, with the true light of 


reaſon, the great myſtery of godlineſs, God manifeſt 
in the fleſh. The firſt who preſumed to ſet afide 


the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt our Saviour, and acknow- 
| ledge him no other than a mere man, was, accord- 


_ cording to the ancients, Theodotus of Byzantium, 


a tanner by profeſſion. They ſay that being 


| grieyoully tormented by, a perſecution, he denied 


Jefas Chriſt, and excuſed himſelf by faying, that 
he had not denied God, but only a mere man, an 
aſſertion which he continued to defend with great 
obſtinacy. The Church condemned, on many oc- 
caſions, the doctrine of Theodotus, which would have 


died in oblivion, had not Artemon with the ſame 
1 warmth renewed at and defended ir, Praxeas, a perſon 


A Ses kde Abbe Lon erue 's very uſeful Dilſertation, de Tati- 


l ano, et Encratitis, affxed to the he Oxford edition of :Tatian's 
Works; and alſo that of Mr. Noury, to be found in the fame 


edition of Tatian' Works. He endeavours to ſoften and paſliate 
Ws notions: * 


5 Ef other- 
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otherwiſe commendable for the ſervices. he had ren- 
dered the church; denied to Jeſus Chriſt, aceord» 
ing to Tertullian, a right to the divine eſſence, in 
which he. admitted only one perſan, namely the 
Father, who had ſuffered-in Jeſus Chriſt, though 
chat perſon bore, three names, and may be looked 
upon in three different relations. We have rcaſon 
to doubt all. that Tertullian has ſaid reſpecting che 
doctr ine of 7 rt db ̃m Ä ̃ nmtg²eñ TTT 
We are now to ſpeak of Monta nus, the founder 
of the Montaniſts *, who. made great noiſe in the 
world. They were at firlt called /Cataphrygeans, 
from the place where they had their firſt principal 
abode, To ſpeak properly. Montanus-ought.to be 
numbered. among the firſt of enthuſiaſts, and fana- 
tics, as well as herefiarchs. He pretended that. 
the true gift. of prophecy remained ſtill in the 
church, and that ſome of the faichful had the ſame 
ſenſible manifeſtations of che ſpirit as the Apoſtles 
had, and received interiour rerelations, ena 
bling them to bring the church to the greateſt per- 
fection, though by very different means from thoſe 
taught in the word of God, Montanus profeſſed 
himſelf to have the ſame inſpirations and revela- 
tions, and ſaid that they were granted to all the 
members of his church, even to women and child- 
ren, ſuppoſing they themſelyves had an ardent deſire 
to arrive at the goſpel perfection. But, as he was 
a man of the moſt rigid notions, and cenſured with 
2 more than ordinary ſeverity human actions, he had 
few of his followers who could. attain to the per- 


2 = There was publiſhed at London in 1670, by an amhor who = 
calls himſelf a Lale, a hiſtory of Montaniſm, This is a very uſeful 
treatiſe, and contains many obſervations applicable to the Monta- 
niſts, of the following centuries. Among the Poſthumous difler- 
rations of the abbe Longuerue, there is one in which this learned 
man examines at what period Montanifm wok its riſe, 
ſupports an opinion contrary to that commonly received. 


and he | 
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feftion he preſcribed, and which he made to conſiſt in 
the moſt ſingular auſterities, and a church diſcipline 
the moſt ſevere. Montanus was the firſt who pre- 
ferred patriarchs to biſhops in his churches, though 
he made all the members ſubordinate to his pro- 
Phets and propheteſſes. The ancients make men- 
tion of ſome of them. The Sibylline oracles that 
we now have, are probably the production of Mon- 
tanus, or ſome of bis followers. | e TY 
Such were the principal hereſies of the ſecond 
century. We cannot help being ſurpriſed,; that 
ſo near the beginning of Chriſtianity, and the 
preaching of the Apoltles, there could ariſe ſo many 
monſtrous errors: but, alas! to what wanderings 
is not the human mind ſubjeR, when it is no longer 
guided by the word of God, but is intirely given up 
to the fallies of a heated imagination ! Moreover, 
the greateſt part of - theſe erroneous tenets took 
their ſource from the mythology and philoſophy of 
the Pagans, as well as from the cabbala of the 
Jews, Which they very improperly mixed with 
Chriſtianity. And to theſe reaſons we may add 
alſo the ambition of gaining to themſelves an 
and of making diſciples, by propoſing new and un- 
eard-of opinions, and by flattering the carnal af- 
fections. But while we are lamenting the danger- 
ous effects of hereſy, we are not without reſerye 
or examination to admit all that the fathers have 
told us reſpetting them; in expoſing of which, they 
have themſelves frequently been miſtaken, either 
through negligence or prejudice. _ | 
- The church, thus infected with hereſies, was alſo 
rent in pieces by diviſions. The moſt remarkable 
of which was occaſioned by a diſpure between the 
churches" of the Eaſt and Weſt, reſpecting the ce- 
lebration of Faſter. Though this point was not of 
any great importance to the church, it produced a 
moſt heated controverſy, which occaſioned vehement 
. | E alter» 
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altercations and bitter hatreds. The faithful en- 
quired at what time they ſhould celebrate the paſſ- 
oyer? The Aſiatic churches anſwered, at the ſame 
time; the Jews celebrated it according to the law of 
Moſes, -producing the example of the Apoſtle St. 
John. The church of Rome, on the contrary, {aid 
that the Sunday following was the proper time of 
celebrating the feaſt, pronouncing that to be the 
cuſtom of rhe Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul; ad- 
ding, that in this manner the memory of Chriſt's 
reſurrection was much better preſerved. During 
the courſe of this century, there were variety o of 
ſteps taken on both ſides, relative to this difference, 
and many councils held, but they anſwered no pur- 
poſe. About the year 1 66, St. Polycarp came to Rome, 
and had an amicable conference with Pope Anicet. 
They could not come to an agreement reſpecting it; 
but however they parted friends. Things took a 
much more melancholy turn from the pride of Pope 
Victor, an ambitious and imperious man, Who ex- 
communicated, or at leaſt threatened to excommuni- 
cate, the Aſiatic churches, becauſe they refuſed toreſt 
by his determinations. © This violent ſtep was diſap- 
proved, and St. Irenzus, Biſhop'of Lyons, wrote there- 
upon a letter, full of the moſt preſſing remonſtrances, 
to Victor. We do not know for certain whether Victor 
went any farther: it is however certain, that the 
churches of Aſia not regarding his excommunica- 
tions, perſiſted in their cuſtom, and that things re- 
mained on this footing, till the council of Nice; 
which aboliſhed the Eaſtern cuſtom, and branded 
all thoſe who retained it by the name of * Quatnor- 
decimans. This was not the cauſe of any formal 
ſchiſm. 


a Conſult Valeſius, however, in the Eceleſ, Bit. of Rafbins; 
and ſee alſo thoſe of P.Pagi, on the Critique of Baronius, in the year 
126, n. 11. We may add to theſe, the Memoires pour ſervir à 
| Eine Ecclfafique 'of Mr. N Mk Ul. . 108. & 633. 
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The hiſtory. of the church in this cohrary, is ſtill 
r= hiſtory. of the perſecutions to which it was ex- 
poſed. 4 the year 116, che city of Antioch, the 


capital of Syria, where the emperor Trajan then re- 


ded, was afflicted with a very great earthquake, the 
cauſe of which was, by their magicians, imputed to 
the Chriſtians: the Emperor upon this account, de- 
creed againſt them the moſt capital puniſhments. 
This is what is commonly called the third perſecution®. 
The principal biſhops, to be as it were ad example 
to others, were dragged to tortures; among theſe 
glorious martyrs, St. Ignatius, biſhop of Antioch, 
and Simon the ſon of Cleopas, biſhop of Jeruſalem, 
greatly diſtinguiſhed themſelves. The famous letter 
of Pliny to — emperor Trajan, informs us how they 
behaved in this perſecution. | This letter ſerved 
greatly. ro Þ moderate the rigour of the puniſh- | 


ments. 


Abe fourth perſecution is ſaid to bee been be- 
gun in the reign of Adrian; but we have nothing 
very certain on this ſubject. Adrian, though attached 


much to paganiſm, and a great deſpiſer of all fo- 
reign religions, yet did not, as we know, publiſh 
any edits, or decree any puniſhments, againſt the 


Chriſtians : on the contrary, from a report made 
to him of the hardſhips they ſuffered in ſome pro- 
vinces, and from the apologies pgeſented to him in 


their defence, the emperor gave orders to treat 


them with greater mildneſs. 
I The reign of Adrian was, however, fatal to the 
church, From the misfortunes brought upon them 


* The learned are not agreed in what year this, ation. be- 


f gan; the greateſt part ſuppoſe in the beginning of this century: 
g 


nevertheleſs certain, that St. Ignatius did not ſuffer martyr- 
dom till 116, as biſhop Lloyd has proved in his letter to P. 


pol who places it in eh See alſo ee ons in his 


amous notes on St. I 
Wa aut als e, mm 
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by the impoſtor Burocheba a, who haying 17 f 
he Jews of Faleſtine chat he was the Mefffah, 


ſuaded them to revolt, and put himſelf at th 


head: but God cauſed even this calamity to turn 
out to the advantage of the Chriſtians. The Jews 
having failed in their enterpriſe, - were reduced to 
the laſt extremity, and obliged to leave the city of 
Alia, Which Adrian had built after the plan l the 
ancient Jeruſalem. To this city the Chriſtians 
were permitted to return; but, being ſenſible of 
how much conſequence it was to them not to be con- 
founded with the Jews, they rejected all appearance 
and remains of Judaiſm,” that t e Ho more 


be expoſed to this inconvenience. 


- Quadrarus; biſhop of Athens, and Atiſtides, a 
philoſopher of the ſame city, preſented to the em- 
peror ſome apologies for the faith; but theſe time 
has deſtroyed. Ir is ſaid alfo that Serenius Grania- 
nus, prefect of Aſia, repreſented, by letters to Adri- 
an, the injuſtice of purting the Chriſtians to death, 
merely from common report, without formal accu- 
fations and lawful proceedings: upon this, the em- 
peror ſent a letter to Minutius Fundanus, the fae- 
ceſſor of Serenius, in which he ordered, that no 
perfon ſhould be condemned, wittiout N a. been 
_ heard, and proved to be guilty. 

Antoninus Pius, and ſucceſſor of "Adria, hid 


never any deſign to prejudice the church. The 


7 


ancients aſſure us, that under his reign ſhe enjoyed 
the moſt perfect peace. Notwithſtanding the ene- 
mies of the faith formed variety of plotsd, and 


This word ſignifies Son of the Star. The Fa after having 
found out n e Barchozba, 3 
fies Son of 

2 n in a diſſertntion on he life of Juli, 
has carefully examined all chat can be known reſpecling the time 
and duration of the perſecution. under Antoninus Pius. This may 
be pound ad. ong his other diſſertations, publiſhed by Winckler. 
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tians, as we ſee from Juſtin's a to Antoninus, 
and the emperorꝰs letter to the citfes-of Greece, to 
ſoften their treatment. They aſcribe to him, ale 
another letter directed to all Alia; but the moſt 


able chronologiſts have proved. this to rd to 


2 Marcus Aurelius. 

This emperor, though he had bene the name 
of. philoſopher, and was famous for many excellent 
qualiries, raiſed perſecution againſt the Chriſtians; 
he was of a character the moſt: mild and amiable, 


and had at firſt publiſhed many edicts fayourable 


to the Chriſtians. ' However; the clamours of the 
provinces, and the unjuſt hatred that ſome of the 
governors had to the Chriſtians, expoſed them to 
much ill treatment, which the emperor, in the be- 
ginning of his reign, put a ſtop to, and greatly diſ- 
approved. But he ſuffered himſelf to be led away 
by prejudice, and took a total diſlike to the Chri- 
ſtians, more particularly after they had been ac- 
euſed by the flaves in Gaul of the moſt de- 
teſtable crimes. Marcus Aurelius, moved by theſe 
calumnies, which had not the leaſt appearance of 
truth, publiſned an edict, by which it was ordered, 
that all who confeſſed themſelves to be Chriſtians 


ſhould ſuffer the moſt ſevere puniſhments; and this 


edict remained in force during thexeſt of his life. Many 
of the faithful then obtained the crown of martyrdom); 
the chief of whom were Juſtin Martyr, Polycarp bi- 
ſhop of Smyrna, Photin biſhop of Lyons, and with him 
many other Chriſtians of that city and of Vienne; of 
whoſe ſuftering and conſtancy we have long accounts 
in the letters which the churches wrote upon this 
occaſion, and which Euſebius has preſerved in his 


232 Lee Valois's notes on the Hiſtor, Eceleſ. of Euſebius, I. iv. 
and dnn en of Baronius, in the year 152. 
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Hiſtory, lib. v. ch. 1. During theſe perſecutions, 
appeared the eoologerical writings of Theophilus of 
Antioch, of Meliton of / Sardis, of Apollinarius of 
Hierapolis, of Tatian, and of” Athena gore: fome 
of them ſtill remain. | 

We muſt not here paſs over in fence A üdhion 

which both ancients and moderns have equally re- 
ported, according to which, a ſurpriſing miracle, be- 
ing obtained by the prayers of the Chriſtians, entire- 
ly gained them the good will of the emperor. Much 
has been wrote on this ſubject in the paſt and pre- 
ceeding centuries: This is the account given of the 
mirace: In the war againſt the Marcomans, in 
the year 174, the emperor, ſhut up with his whole 
army in the defiles of the mountains, was in great 
danger of periſhing for want of water, when one 
of the legions of the army, compoſed entirely of 
Chriſtians, offered up prayers to the only true God 
(as the emperor and all his army — and pro- 
cured the rain which the Romans had ſo ardently 
wiſhed for; and ſuch a terrible ſtorm of thunder 
and lightning fell ſo impetuouſly upon the enemy, 
at the ſame time, that they were put into the utmoſt 
confuſion, and retreated with great Precipitation. 
Marcus Aurelius, ſtruck with this miracle, preſery- 
ed the memory of this great event, by giving the 
name of Thundering to the legion whole prayers 
had procured the rain and ſtorm. He afterwards 
wrote an account of it to the Roman ſenate, and 
ſtrongly recommended the Chriſtians ' to them. 

Without entering. here into all the arguments for 
and againſt this account, it will be ſufficient to ſay, 
that, ſoon after this real or pretended deliverance, 
namely in the year 177, the emperor again ordered 
a very ſevere perſecution againſt the Chriſtians, 
Under Commodus the Church * recoyered its 
TASTY: and any Perſous of birth and fortune 


| R embraced 
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embraced- Chriſtianity, The civil wars, which 
were raiſed in the empire, during the reigns of 
Pertinax, of Didius Julianus, of Peſcennius Niger, 

of Clodius Albinus, and during the firſt years of 
Septimius Severus, did not allow them time to 
think of perſecuting the Chriſtians, | 


E4. 0E N. 


CENTURY III. 


T HE perſecutions in this century were more 


violent than ever; notwithſtanding which, 

_ Chriſtianity daily increaſed and proſpered. 

The throne, indeed, was from time to time filled 
with emperors, who were very well inclined to the 
doctrine of the Chriſtians, or who at leaſt openly 
_ favoured their cauſe. Such was Severus Alexander, 
Who (as we have good reaſons to believe) had ſe- 
cretly embraced Chriſtianity, tho? upon Gnoſtic 
principles. 'There are ſome whonumber among the 
Chriſtians Julia Mammea, the mother of this prince; 
as likewiſe the emperor Philip of Arabia, How- 
ever, without all controverſy, it is certain, that the 
number of the churches amazingly increaſed 
throughout the world, which became inſenſibly 
filled with Chriſtians. . 
The church government continued upon the ſame 
footing it was in the preceeding age, and its foun- 
dations became more firmly eſtabliſned. The au- 
thority of the biſhops particularly gained ground: 
the number of the clergy were greatly increaſed 
in the more large and diſtinguiſhed places. | 
They immediately inſtituted the order of Rea- 
ders, to which they added ſoon after, the other 
orders, which gave riſe to the diſtinction of ſuperior 
and inferior clergy. Theſe laſt orders were thoſe 
of Subdeacons, . Acolythes, Exorciſts, and Door- 


4 keepers. 
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keepers... Theſe. officers were at firſt only in ſome 
partie churches, but afterwards m were in- 
troduced into all, any ways conſiderable. FOR oc; 
No law as yet ſubſiſted in the church, which 
impoſed celibacy on the clergy. There were, in- 
deed, many fruitleſs attempts made for that pur- 
poſe; they anſwered this end, that thoſe who vo: 
ſuntarily continued ſingle, were held by all in 
great veneration. Nothing then ſeemed more a- 


. greeable to the goſpel perfection, than to pre · 
ſerye unſpotted the flower of virginity; it Was 


but ſeldom, that any who. had entered into holx 
orders, after wards married; but thoſe who had 
been ſo before, remained with their wives without 
any ſcandal: At leaſt, the hiſtory of this time 
makes mention of many biſhops and prieſts who 
had wives and children. But they begun from this 

period to have women, whom they called Subintro- 

3 to live wich them without being connected 
with them by any other tye than that of friendſhip, 
as we are aſſured from thoſe who followed this 
cuſtom. Such was the great hatred, or even con- 
tempt, they had for the lawful connexion of man 
and wife. 

Some new rites were now added to thoſe in uſe 
before. Baptiſm was preceded by. exorciſms, in 
order to free the perſon who was o be conſecrated, 
in the name of the Holy Trinity, from the power 
of impure ſpirits. After baptiſm, thoſe who had 
received the ſacrament were cloathed in white gar- 

ments, which they wore for ſeven days. But the 
molt remarkable abuſe was, that they admitred in- 
fants to the Holy Supper. The faithful of this cen- 
rury had commonly buildings appropriated ſolely for 
their worſhip, as Chriſtian and Pagan writers equally. 


e in bepgta,” was uſed among the - Gnoſlics in 
the ſecond century, from whom it by degrees crept into the 


church. 
allow. 
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cCius Verinus, 


allow. Some of the learned maintain, that tneyn 
offered incenſe to the divinity; but it is very difficult 


to eſtabliſh this aſſertion. 


Publick ſcandals multiplied on all ſides, parti- 


| cularly from the apoſtates, who in great perſecutions | 


denied their Saviour. The church then thought 
proper to add new regulations, which increaſed 
the ſeverity of its diſcipline. This was not, how- 


ever, equally rigorous in all places, and in certain 


caſes they knew how to ſoften it. To the publick 
confeſſion of fins, which the finner made in the face 
of the church, they now added another, upon account 
of the perſecution of Decius, which the offender 
was to make to the prieſt alone. Penitence was 


diſtinguiſhed at this time by thoſe who preſided in 


the church, into © four degrees. In the firſt, the 
penitents were to remain for a certain time without 
the door of the church. After that, they were 
admitted to the hearing the word of God. They 
were then allowed to join in certain prayers, 
but kneeling, while the reſt ſtood. The third 
degree allowed them to partake of the prayers of 


the faithful, ſtill remaining excluded from the Holy 


Communion. When they paſſed all theſe three 
degrees, they received the peace of the church, 
were admitted to the holy table, and reinſtated i in 
all the privileges of the faithful. 


Amon g others, Biſhop Beverege in his Canon Apoſtolicus 
Viadicates, I. xi. ch. 2. ſ. 5. p. 171. where he refer to his 
annotations on the third of the Apoſtolical Canons, 

b Dodwell has refuted Beverege in a work, intituled, A Diſ- 
courſe concerning the uſe of Incenſe i in in Divine Offices. Printed 
at London, in 1711. 

5 9 theſe four degrees of penitence, conſult Simpli- 

at 1s to fay, Clande-Saumaite, i in his epiſtle to 
Juſtus Pacius, p. 113, and Matt. Larroque, in his A verſaria 
Sacra, I. iii. ch. 5. See alſo Fred. Spanheim, in his Hiſt. Chriſt. 


ſec. iii. col. 735» 736. 
There 
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There were in the Greek church, notwidhfiard 
ing the violence of the perſecutions, many divines 
who were the great lights and ornaments of the 


age. The moſt celebrated of whom were Hip- 


polytus, biſhop of Porto, in Italy, or, as ſome ſay, 
metropolitan of Arabia; Gregory of Ceſarea, to 
whom they attributed thoſe miracles, which gave 
him the name of Thaumaturgus; Methodius, biſhop 
of Tyre, in Phœnicia; and Archelaus, biſhop of 


Caſcar in Meſopotamia, who particularly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by the diſpute he had with the 
Heretics. Some of the writings of all thoſe whom 
we have mentioned are ſtill extant ; but the fame 
of cheſe pious men was almoſt eclipſed by the 
celebrated Origen, who did ſo much honour to 


the ſchool of Alexandria, by the incredible num- 


ber and great value of his works, though he 
made more noiſe during his life, and fince his death, 
by ſome particular circumſtances which happened 
to him. 

Among thoſe whoſe writings are loſt, but whoſe 
memory deſerve reſpect, we may number Julius the 


African, to whom chronology is much indebted; 


and Denys, of Alexandria, one of the moſt famous 
divines of his time. The apologiſts, then much 
wanted, were very numerous; the name of one i. e. 
2 Macarius Magnes, would have been intirely for- 
got, had not ſome of his works been taken notice 
of by ſome learned men of our time. 

The perſon, the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the Latin 
church, was without diſpute St. Cyprian, biſhop of 
the church of Carthage, and martyr, of whole piety, 
and other excellent qualities, we may Judge from 


2 We e refer to two works of Magnus Cruſius, the | 
9 at Leipſick, in 1728, under the title of Diſſertatio 
Epiſtolica ad Chriſtianum Wormium de ſeriptis quibuſdam integris 
bactenus ineditis; and the other at Gottingen, in 1737, namely, 


RO ©uhoytuma —_— Magnetis. 1 
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his writings, A biſhop of Rome, named /Cor- 
nelins, was in great friendſhip with St. Cyprian, 
whoſe holy life, and pure doctrine ſerved greatly to 
edify the church, He had the glory of ſuffering 
_ martyrdom. Minutius Felix, a Roman advocate, 
wrote an extremely elegant work, in the form of 
a dialogue, in defence of Chriſtianity. Arnobius 
deſerves the ſame elogium, though we muſt own, 
that he was much happier in refuting the idolatry. 
of the Gentiles, than in explaining or eſtabliſhing 
the true religion. This is a remark that may 
be applied to almoſt all the writers of the primitve 
church. ä y ” YER <7 
The doctrine believed and profeſſed in this 'cen- 
tary, was in the general conformable to that of 
the two preceding. If there was any difference, it 
was only in the manner or method of explaining 
the truths of religion, to which they applied with 
more care and art than they had done before. As 
there had aroſe ſome diſputes reſpecting the Trinity 
of perſons in the Deity, and the divinity of the 
Son, they thought it neceſſary to explain in a more 
diſtinct manner theſe myſteries ; and in doing this, 
they borrowed variety of terms from the Pagan 
philoſophy ; but the misfortune was, that they 
mixed - theſe philoſophical notions with revealed 
truths; and made ſacred things the object of fchool 


diſputations. Upon this account, the doctrines of 


Chriſt's divinity, and that of the Holy Spirit, were 
propoſed and treated of in a manner by no means 
exact, or agreeable to the analogy of faith. 
From hence aroſe numbers of hereſies in this 
century; we ſhall firſt take notice of that branch of 
the Gnoſtics, of Which Manes formed a particular 
ſect, and which prevailed greatly for a long time 
in Perſia, and throughout all the Eaſt. This Manes 
was a Perſian, of a family of the Magi, apd in- 
ſtructed in all the learning of che Magi. . 
| | | race 


% 
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braced very early the Chriſtian Faith, and obrairied 
the dignity of prieſt in "his" own cotmtry. But 
when they perceived he had the dehgn of mixing 
the philoſophy and theology of the Magi his an- 
ceſtors, with the doctrine and precepts of Chriſt, 
and'thar the efforts they had made uſe of to hinder 
his perfiſting in that deſign were fruitleſs, he was 
excommunicated. * This put him upon founding a 
new ſect. The ſteps he took for this purpoſe ex- 
poſed His life to various changes, and cauſed him at 
{t to end it in torture. His ſect ſurvived him, and 
increaſed in a ſürprizing manner, and ſpread itſelf 
throughout the worre. . 
The doctrine of Manes did not greatly differ in 
eſſential and fundamental points from that of the 
Gnoſtics. Both the one and the other took their 
principles and notions from the eaſtern ſchools, which 
they uſed and applied in expounding the articles 
of the Chriſtian Faith. Manes had imbibed the 
fame opinions, but propoſed them after the manner 
of” the” ſchools of the Magi. He eſtabliſhed two 
Principles, one of which was pure light, which he 
called God, the orher a dark matter, the cauſe of 
all evil, and to this he gave a ſoul, or a principle 
of life. From che divinity, according to his notions, 
there proceeded two Tpirits, who had part in the 
divine nature and ſabſtance ; byt who were infe- 
rior to God the Son, who dwelt in the fun and 
moon, and the Holy Spirit, who had air for his 
_ habitation. © From the ſupreme God, there came, 
or emanated, the Eons, pure ſpirits, infinite in 
number, who did not truly partake of the divine 
nature, but who, with God at their head, formed 
the kingdom of light. Manes then ſaid, that there 
became a difference between the principle of light, 
and that of darkneſs, which occaſioned -a mixtare 


of à certain part of light with a certain part of 


darkneſs, the reſult of which was our viſible 3 055 
* | rom 
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From this. mixture, man Was farmed, compoſed... of 
a, pre-exiſtenr ſpirit, and matter, or a body, that 


\ had been added to it, and which made bis fate 
Perfectly deplorable, He did, however, attribute 
to God, the creation of the world, and of man; and 


he added, that the Supreme Being, affected with 4 


view of the miſeries of human creatures, ſent. his 
ſon into the world with the appearance of a human 
body, Who, by. propoſing. his doctrine to men, 
had reminded them of their heavenly origin, and 
had given them, with his precepts, an example of 
mortifying the fleſh, in order to raiſe. the ſoul to a 
ſuperior region. This Hereſiarch placed the height 
of Chriſtian perfection in deſpiſing all pleaſure; in 


the contempt of all carnal gratifications, and in the 


leading an auſtere and religious life, by the means 
of which, his followers were to arrive at heaven. 
2 order to gain greater authority, Manes; wanted 

o, paſs for the Apoſtle of Jeſus, Chriſt, ſaying, 
5 though he came the laſt into the world, he 
was the chief; he pretended to have frequent re- 
velations, endeavouring to perſuade his diſciples, 
that he had been taken up into heaven, and that 
he had brought from thence the doctrine he taught 
them. He re 935 intirely the Old Teſtament, 


and even the New he mixed and corrupted with 


his chimerical notions, and likewiſe added to it a 
goſpel of his on, and ſome apochryphal books *. 
In the beginning of this century, Noetus of 
Sm rna, a layman, ſpread at Epheſus an heretical 
doctrine, which was immediately refuted by Hip- 
polyms. He taught that there was but one perſon 
in the e About the middle of this age, 


All that concerns the hiſtory and tenets of Manes, may be 
found in Mr. Beauſobre's moſt incomparable hiſtory of Manicheiſm. 
T ſhall always reflect with pleaſure on the cloſe connexion I had 
with this learned man, during the latter part of his 52. which 

he employed in the compoſition of this work, 
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this. ſame (hereſy. was renewed, by. Sabellius, off 


Ptolemais; and as his name intirely effaced all 
heretics Who were of the ſame. opinion, ſo his 
doctrine, even to this day, is called Sabellianiſm. 
It conſiſted in denying all difference between the 
perſons in the divinity, in acknowledging one God, 
and one diyine perſon, entirely deſtroying the di- 
vinity of the Son of God. Sabellius preceeded 
Paul of Samoſate, Photin, and the Socinians 2. 
Paul of Samoſate made great noiſe. He was the 
biſhop of the church of Antioch, in Syria b. He 
was a proud and wicked man, whoſe. life anſwered 
to his character. All the difference between his 


hereſy and that of Sabellius, conſiſted in that the 


one attacked the doctrine of the Trinity in general, 
the other aimed principally at ſetting aſide the 
divinity of Chriſt, teaching that he was only a 
mere man who had no exiſtence before his con- 
ception, and birth. Theſe erroneous tenets, as 


well as the wicked life of Paul, were condemned 


by two general councils held at Antioch, the firſt in 
the year 265; the ſecond in the years 269 and 
270 ©. The laſt of theſe depoſed him, and placed 
Domnus in his room. | Warn 
Io theſe hereſies were added many dreadful 


diſputes, which cauſed much trouble in the church. 


Mr. Beauſobre ſpeaks of Noetus, Vdl. I. p. 153, in the 
notes, where he advances, contrary to the common opinion, that 
he died before the year 222. See Mr. Lardner's Credibility of the 
Goſpel Hiftory, part II. vol. II. ch. 40. | . 

b We refer our readers to a moſt excellent hiſtory of Sa- 
bellianiſm, by Chriſtian Wormius, printed at Franckfort in 1696. 
1 Lardner's hiſtory of Manicheiſm, in the above quoted 

Concerning the opinions of Paul, ſee the above-mentioned 
hiſtory of Wormius, as well as a Diſſertation of Jablonſki, printed 
at Franckfort in 1736, De genuina Samoſateni doctrina; and ſee P. 
Pagi, in the Critique of Baronius, in the year 271, H ir. 
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| The ſchiſm of the Novatiaus was the principal. 


This ſect took their names from their er? fo 


Novat and Noyatian j the” firſt ' a prieſt of the 


church of Cartha e, the other of that of Rome. 


Novat, while he lived at Carthage, ſhewed great 
indulgence to thoſe who committed great * 2 
and would, notwithſtanding the vehement op 


tions of biſhop Cyprian, immediately receive t em 
into the communzon of the church, without any 


Preceding pennance. Noyatian ſupported the di- 


rect contrary at Rome, againſt Pope Cornelius. 


Novat, condemned at Carthage, and expelled his 
own' church, came to Rome, met with Novatian, 


bis his opinion, which he afterwards de- 
fended with as much . warmth; as he had formerly 


done the contrary.” Both theſe hereſiarchs were 
excommunicated at Rome, and formed ſeparare 'af- 
ſemblies, and laid it down for a fundamental renet, 
that the church of Chriſt ought to be pure” and 
free from every ſtain; and that the ſinner who had 
once fallen into an offence, could not again become 
a member of it, though they did not refaſe him 
the hopes of eternal life. The ſe@ of the Noya- 


 tians had a great number of followers, aud lated 


for ſome centuries, © Novatian wrote a great ma 
treatiſes, and may be numbered among the Elſe. 
ſtaſtical writers of this century. There are ſome 
writings of His that have been, and even now are, 
— — to ſome great perſons; the moſt part 
of them are loſt. This firſt difference produced 
another, Which aroſe from the baptiſms of here- 
ticks. Novatian re- baptiſed all rhoſe ho came 
into his church, though they before had been duly 
baptiſed. From hence a queſtion was ſtarted among 
the orthodox, Whether heretics, upon their re- 
pentance, and reception into che church Ad 


St. 


not again be baptiſed. 
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St. Cyprian“, wich the churches of Africa, ſup- 


ported the aſſirmative. Pope Stephen, at Rome, 


a proud prelate, was of the-corftrary opinion : the 
diſpate was carried on with much h on 
both ſides; and the biſhop of Rome did not ſhew, 
on this occaſion,” either true charity, or the love of 
peace. The firſt general council of Nice alone 


— 


could decide theſe diſputes.. 


We will now ſpeak of the perſecutions; and 
the ſame remark cannot fail , always to preſent 


itſelf at the beginning of our hiſtory; that, inſtead 


of being the means of deſtroying Chriſtianity, they 


ſerved greatly to promote it. The aſhes of the 


Martyrs were the fruitful ſeed from which there 
continually ſprang new Chriſtians. Nec 

The emperor Septimius Severus, who at firſt 
ſhewed favourable diſpoſitions to the Chriſtians, 
made them endure, at the beginning of this century, 
a new perſecution, which is reckoned the fixth. 


Bloody edits were ſent throughout all the Roman 


empire, and the perſecution ended not but with the 
death of this prince. Among a great number of 


illuſtrious martyrs, who periſhed on this occaſion, 


the moſt diſtinguiſhed were Victor, biſhop of Rome, 


The letters that St. Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, and Ter- 
tullian, biſhop of Cæſarea, wrote on this occaſton, are to 
found in the Oxford edition of St. Cypriams epiſtles. In the firſt 
are theſe ſtrong words of St. Cyprian to the biſhop of Rome: 
+ Neque'enim quiſquam noſtrum Epiſcopum fe eſſe Epiſcoporum 
conſtituit, aut tyrannico terrore ad obſequendi neceſſitatem collegas 
ſaos adepit.” The partizans of the court of Rome endeavoured 
to invalidate the authority of theſe epiſtles. A brother minor, 
named Raymond Miſorius, publiſhed at Venice in 8vo. in 1733, 
a work, entitled, Ia duas celeberrimas epiſtolas Tertu liani & 
Cypriani diſputationes criticz ;“ where he endeavours to prove 
that theſe epiſtles were forged by the Donatiſts, and publiſhed 
under the reſpective names of St. Cyprian and Tertullian; but 
Mr. Balch has entirely diſproved this affertion, in his Vindiciæ 
Epiſtolarum Cypriani & Tertulliani adverſus Stephani I Papz 
decretum, printed at Jena, in 1738. by 

Vol. L F F and 
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11 nnd Irenzus, biſhop of Lyons. After a great many 
4 years, Maximinus of Thrace perſecuted the Chriſti- 
ans, out of hatred merely to the memory of Alex- 
ander Sevcus: but this perſecution, which is called 

the ſeventh, did not either extend far or laſt long. 
We come now to ſpeak of one which greatly ex- 
: en in violence all the preceding perſecutions: 
it is that, cauſed by the terrible edicts of the em- 
peror Decius, in the year 249. It begun with firſt 
killing or putting to torture ſome of the princi- 
pal biſhops of the church: they then ſeized 
Others, ſome of whom were thrown into dreadful 
priſons, or dragged to cruel torture, and by every 
means tempted to deny J. C. The greateſt part 
glorified God to the laſt breath. Some there were, 
overcome by the ſeverity of their ſufferings, and 
frighted by the dreadful apparatus of death, 
had the weakneſs to ſacrifice to the Pagan deities, 
at leaſt to throw incenſe on their altars, or to 
ſhamefully pretend they had performed theſe 
acts of idolatry. Theſe different orders of apo- 
ſtates have, in the writings of this period, the names 
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of Sacrificati, Thurificati, and Libellarici. 
Ihe perſecution of Decius, which laſted for more 


there was a ſhort perſecution raiſed by the empe- 
rors Gallus and Voluſianus, upon account of a publick 


edition of his works publiſhed by the Benedictines, vol. iv. p. 1. 
Fol. 86. St. Athanaſius has left us a life of Anthony, which is 


feli. vol. ii. p. 445. 


than two years, gave riſe to the ſchiſm of Novatian, 
concerning which we have juſt ſpoken, which in- 
duced Paul ® of Thebes to 5 the firſt foundation 
for the Hermitical life, and Anthony, his countryman, 
that of the Monkiſh; both the one and the other 
prevailed firſt in Egypt. After the death of Decius, 


. plague, which made great devaſtation in the Ro- 
St. Jerome wrote the life of Paul, which may be found in the 


inſerted. in the Greek edition of this father's works, publiſhed 
by Monfaucon, vol. ii. p. 29 3. and in the Latin . of Com- 


man 
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THE THIRD'CENTURY. 67 
man empire, and which, according to the cuſtom of 


the Heathens, was laid upon the Chriſtian church, 
ſhe being, in their opinions, the cauſe of all their 


publick calamities. 

This tempeſt was ſcarcely over, before anpther 
dreadful ſtorm aroſe. This is the eighth perſecu- 
tion®, or, according to others, the ninth, under the 
emperor Valerian, who followed the evil counſels ot 
ſome bitter enemies to Chriſtianity. The begin- 
nings of this perſecution were moderate; but there 
ſoon followed an edict, which cauſed torrents of 


blood to be ſhed. The moſt celebrated martyrs ' 


were St. Cyprian, biſhop of Carthage, and Lau- 


rence, deacon of the church of Rome. About four 


years after, Valerian was taken by the Perfians, 


and Galerian not only revoked all the edicts, which 
had been iſſued out againſt the Chriſtians, but re- 
ſtored to them their churches. The emperor Au- 
relius, who ſucceeded, after having at firſt ſhewn 


ſome inclinations favourable to the Chriſtians, took 


a great diſlike ro them, meditated a new perſecu- 


tion, which would again have cauſed many inno- 
cent victims to have been facrificed, had not death 


prevented his fatal deſigns v. 


We cannot finiſh this century, without mention- 
ing a work which does fo much honour to it. This 


is that of Origen, in which he placed, in different 


columns, the Hebrew text of the Old Teſtament 
with the ancient Greek verſions. ' He gave to this 
work the names of Tetrapla, Hexapla, and Octupla. 


There was not any church- writer who equalled Ori- 


gen in knowledge and underſtanding. But his dif- 


fuſive genius and unbounded love of allegory led 
him into many e both in theory and practice. 


"2 See in Eulebius, lib. vii. ch. 17. an account of this perſecu- 


' tion, written by Dionyſius of Alexandria, who loſt by it all his for- 
tune, and was condemned to baniſhment. 


S Inter initia furoris ſul * extinctus, ſays Lacdantius. 
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to prove and purify the church before ſhe 
enjoyed the bleſſings of peace, at laſt pre- 


aniſm. This memorable event took Place in 
hy beginning, of this century. 

Conſtantine the Great, after his 1 of 
Maxentius in the year 312, became maſter of 


to the Saviour only he was to attribute theſe glo- 
a fact atteſted by the Prince himſelf; that, while he 


was at the head of, the army, he ſaw in the {ky, 
then perfectly ſerene, che ſign of the croſs, with 
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ſign thau ſhalt conquer ; and that afterwards he had 
* ſame viſion in a dream. Many learned men 
5 have taken upon them to deny, others to confirm, 


> * — = = "+ 


refer. It is however certain, that the emperor, im- 
ae after this viſion, whether real or pretend- 
ed, publiſhed an edi&, granting to the Chriſtians 
Fol henry and ſecurity in the exerciſe of their 
religion; and a ſecond edit in the following year, 
given by Licinius and Conſtantine, confirmed the 
firſt. After that time; the emperor openly protected 


2 As Euſebius and other hiſtorians of thoſe times affirm. Con- 
ſtantine, deſirous to make this converſion -publickly known, 
erected a triumphal arch, on which may be read to this day, 
„ That he and his army, "animated by divine inſtinct, had freed 
the ſtate from the oppreſſion of a tyrant,” Sce Inſexip. Antig . of 
5 p. 282. u. 2. 2 


5 9 the 


the truth of this fact, to whoſe diſcuſſions we ſhall 


' 


＋ HE divine . and 5 intending 4 


peel. the æra of her deliverance and triumph over 


the Roman empire, and acknowledged * that it was 


rious ſucceſſes. We muſt not omit mentioning 


theſe words about it, In hoc ſigno vincesꝰ; In this 
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| the Cliriffians ; farnifhed them with means to eſtas 
bliſh the exerciſe of their religion on the moſt ſolid 
foundations; and was the firſt of the maſters of the 
world who publickly profeſſed the | faith of J. C. 
though he was not Lad: till the cloſe of his 
1 The Pegiunigg of this peace of the church, 
ſo long expected, and fo ardently deſired: were not 
however free from ſome troubles, at firſt from Li- 
cinius, and afterwards from Juliana, ſurtnamed the 
Apoſtate. The cruelty of the former, but more par- 
ticularly the artifices of the latter, expoſed her to 
new and greater dangers than any ſhe had eſfay ed be- 
fore. Exen from the very boſom of the church aroſe 
enemies and perſecutors, from hom the defenders 
of the true faith ſuffered the moſt cruel treatment: 
But God put at laſt a final period to her ſufferings, 
and the goſpel ie triumphed under the 
happy reigns of Gratian and Theodoſius the Great, 
who entirely effected the deſtruction of Paganiſm. 
Ide fate of the church, beyond the bounds of 
the Roman empire, was not 10 favourable. The 
barbarous 5 were almoſt all of them her 
a perſecutors: however theſe, cruel oppreſhons did 
not prevent the progreſs of truth. It happen- 
ed about this time that whole nations embraced 
the goſpel. A little before the beginning of 
this century, Gregory, ſurnamed the Enlightner, 
converted Tiridates, king of Armenia, who at firſt 
E that faith he afterwards profeſſedb, and 
s example was followed by his fubjefts. In Africa, 
the Ethiopians, who were called Abyflinians,' be- 
came conyerts ; and in Afia the Iberi, who were 
ſiuated near tlie borders of the Euxine and Caſ- 
Pian ſeas. The Goths even liſtened to che golpel 
© See his life written by the Abbe dela Batterie. 
d See the hiſtory of Armenia by Clement Galanus, lib. ii. We 
may add alſo i New memoirs of the. miſſions of the Jeſuits, vol. 


Hi. p. 58. But all chat we have of the hiſto of Armenia, abound 
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of Chriſt; but bad the misfortune. to engen 
with Arianiſm. | 2k 
.. Be gorernment of the church. remained,” as be: 
fore, in the hand of the clergy, and particularly, 
under the authority of the biſhops; but when Con- 
ſtantine had made a public profeſſion of the Chriſtian 
faith, and had declared hinſelf a member of the 
church, he took upon himſelf the power * of ordering 
every thing that regarded the exteriour part of the 
government of the church; and the rights he claim- 
ed were preſerved and extended by his ſucceſſors. 
Theſe claims had nothing in them that was preju- 
dicial either to the rights of the clergy, or of 
the biſhops; on the contrary, nothing contribut- 
ed more to the augmenting of their prerogatives, 
than living under the protection of the empe- 
rors. But the enlarging and confirming of the rights 
of the clergy, by laws civil, and eccleſiaſtical, gave 
riſe toambitious views, and the forming of chimerical 
pretenſions, which cauſed afterwards moſt fatal dif- 
ferences. | The biſhops of the principal cities, par- 
ticularly of Rome and Alexandria, became in a ſhort 
time poſſeſſed of ſuch power and riches, that their 
places were greedily ſought after, and procured 
often by indirect means, frequently even by violence 
and the force of arms: thoſe who gained them by 
theſe methods lived afterwards with the ſame pomp 
and luxury, that biſhops in future times have done. 
The biſhops. of Conſtantinople. exerted themſelves 
greatly, in the defence. of their rights, againſt thoſe 
of the churches of Rome and Alexandria: they in- 
creaſed; alſo; the number of eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
and invented the names of Exarchs, Primats, Me- 
tropolitans, Archbiſhops, Archprieſts, Archdeacons, 
&c. which begun already to appear, in the works of 
we writers, of this period. 


_ A dest account of this ma i bound in ene, 1. 
Chriſt. Ecclel. ſec. iv. col. 980. J W 
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We ſaw in the laſt century, the riſe of the her- 
mitical and monaſtic life: which made rapid pro- 


greſs at firſt in Egypt, and in Syria, and from 
thence ſpread throughout the Eaſt. The Her- 
mits, after the example of Paul of Thebes, ſought 
for deſert places, and ſhut themſelves up in 


cavesa, where, giving way to melancholy ideas, 
they led the moſt auſtere life; nay, even the 


moſt contrary to reaſon and humanity. The b Cc- 
nobites ſhunnedalfo, in the beginning, the cities and 
the commerce of men, forming ſocieties in the 
country, of in places the moſt retired, where they 
lived in a very frugal and miſerable manner, fol- 
lowing the rules of their order; but by little and 
little, the monaſteries © were removed from the 
country into the cities, and were, for ſome time, the 
ſchools of ſcience and religion, from whence came 
many learned and pious men, who were the greateſt 
ornaments of the church. The monaſtic life after- 
wards eſtabliſhed in the Weſt equally proſpered ; 


but What they called ſince monaſtic vous, were ut- 
rerly unknown at this time. 


'A Thoſe who deſire further information reſpe&ing theſe peo- 
ple may conſult a work which is not much known, that of 
ladius, entitled, Hiſtoria Lauſiaca. The learned John Albert 
Fabricius ſpeaks of different editions of this work, in the-gth vol. 
of his Biblioth. Græc. p. 3. &c. See allo the Pratum Scriptuale 
of John Moſchus, of which he ſpeaks in the ſame volume of the 
Apophthegmata patrum, of an anonymodfis author, publiſhed by 
Cotelerius in his Monumenta Eccleſiæ Gracz, vol. iii. p. 171. 
There is alſo the Paradiſus of another anonymous author, in * 
- ſame Cotelerius, vol. iii. p. 171. | 
o See alſo the above mentioned authors. g 
St. Pachomius was the firſt who built monaſteries, and his ex- 
ample was followed by all thoſe who embraced the Cœnobitical life. 
See Tillemont's memoirs, vol. vii. p.176. St, Pachomius wrote the 
rules of his order in the Egyptian language; and St, Jerom tran- 
it into Latin There were many editions of this work, 
which may be found with other monaſtic orders, 'publiſhed by 
Lucas Holſtenius. The Paris edition of this work, in 1663, is 
not genuine. Tho. Ittigius has taken notice of all theſe orders in 
his treatiſe of Bibliothecz Patrum, p. 662. &c. 
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aganiſm. 


The great veneration and peſpett paid to this 


en life 2 to the notion, that it was ne- 


ſhould remain unmarried. At 


_. - he he Nice, there were ſome who would have 
abſolutely impoſed this yoke, if Paphnutius, biſhop of 
. _  , FEgvypt(although unmarried bimfelt) had not alledged 
ſio many arguments in fa your of marriage for the 
dlergy. chat they could not obtain their wiſhes. The 
Eorleſiaſtical Hiſtory of this time even makes men- 

tion of many 3 divines, Who led a married 


life, and who left children. Pope Siricius, indeed, 


- Publiſhed a law, abſolutely forbidding marriage to 


the clergy. It has. been renewed ſince, almoſt in 
the ſame words, by Pope Innocent? ; but, was ſo far 
from being obſerved in the Weſt, that it-appears 


they rather deſpiſed it. Analtafus, the ſucceſſor 


of Sirteius was the ſon of a prieſtv. 
When the Chriſtian became. the prevailing * 


gion, Conſtantine, in concert with the biſhops, ve 


rear ſplendour and majeſty to the publick worthip. 
The miniſters. of the church ſucceeding to the pri- 
vileges, dignities, and revenues of the Pagan 
prieſts, adopted and introduced 4 many ceremonies 


of their religion into the church, and by this 
means impoſed more on the people, and gained 


greater reſpect; it would be almoſt impoſſible to 
ive an account of the changes and innovations 


in their worſhip. Not only every church, but every 


particular preacher, had à power of indulging 
almoſt every caprice of his on, ſo long as he con- 


tinued to retain the effentials; of this we _y judge | 
1 85 See the hiſtory of the Popes, by Mr. Bower, vol. i. p. 446. 


b Militiæ Dei natus in officiis. This is the epitaph of this 


| Anaſtaſius in the Sylloge inſcriptipnum antiquarum, p. 362, n. 1. 


This collection contains many more n of che ſame Kind. 


s See dpanheim, cent. iv. col. 387 


4 The learned are well acquainted with the work of Dr. — 
yer Middleton, — che WO" | * * and 


by 
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by. many particular liturgies of che ancient church 
that are even now entant. 

Baptiſm was, by an eſtabliſhed tered 
only on the eves of Eaſter and Whitſuntide; and 
this cuſtom continued for many cemuries, though, in 
ſome places, they ſtill retained the ancient uſage of 
adminiſt ring it during the interval between Eaſter 
and Whitſuntide. The Catechumens generally 
deferred their baptiſm till etreme old age, and 
often even to the very point of death. This facra- 
ment was adminiſtred in the porches of the churches, 
where they bad fonts of a convenient ſize. There 
are examples in Africa, of prieſts baptizing the 
dead b, andofftering them the holy Euchariſt ; but 
this praftice was always cenſured. ' The writers 
of this time make mention of uncovering the ele- 
ments at the holy ſupper e, after they had been 
conſecrated; but ſpeak not a word of elevation, as 
it was intirely unknown in this century, but the 
word Maſs began to be introduced. The dif- 
cipline of '4 ſecrecy was in practice, both with re- 
gard to the holy fupper, as well as baptiſm; and 
it was not permitted to give the Catechumens a 
diſtinct explanation of theſe two ſacraments in the 
diſeourſes or ſermons they addreſſed to them. 

To the feaſts already celebrated, they added 
that of the Theophany, which they at firſt comme- 
morated on the 6th of January; and after wards on 
the 25th of December. The obſer vation of the 
faſts in the church was as yet free, and their times 
varied; but, inſtead of real faſting, they confined 
themſelvesto particular food. At laſt, to increaſe the 


2 There 1 a very excellent wet of Mr. David Clarkſon, 
intitled, A- diſcourſe. on the Liturgies, publiſhed in 8y0, at Rot- 
ad 43h in 1716... 
r * 
8 In Greek And Or donc 1 in Latin retectio. ' 
d Conſult Cafaubon, in his Exercit. adverſus Baronium, exerc. 
16 .B. 45. See Bingham, I. x. ch. 15. 
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deceney and dignity of the worſhip; they built 
magnificent — highly adorned within, ſome- 
times. though rarely, embelliſhed with images. 
The true ornaments of the church, men illuſtri- 
ous for their learning and piety, were more numer- 
ous in this century, than in any other. To begin 
with the learned in the Eaſt; we may place at their 
head Euſebius, biſhop of Cadfarea;i in Paleſtine; an 
excellent divine, and one whom we may look upon 
as the father of church hiſtory, and reſtorer of 
true chronology. There are ſome who, without 
any reaſon, look upon him as an Ariana. St. Arhas 
naſius, the zealous defender of the doctrine of the 
Holy Trinity, deſerves the greateſt admiration, for 
his extenſive knowledge, particularly in divinity; 
as likewiſe does St. Baſil, the biſhop of Cæſarea 
in Cappadocia, ſurnamed juſtly the Great, and 
St. Cyril, Biſhop of yen py famous for his 
Catecheſes, not to mention many others, whoſe 
names may be found in Mr. Dupin's catalogue. 
The two Gregories of Nyſſa, and Nazianzum, 
the latter the ancients call by way of excellence 
the Divine, were men celebrated for eloquence as 
well as learning, as was likewiſe St. John Chry ſo- 
ſtom. St. Epiphanius's Hiſtory: of hereſies has 1 im- 
mortaliſed his name. 
Among the Latin authors who defitro applauſe; 
we mult rank Firmicus Maternus, whom the learned 
eſteem for his work, entitled, On the errors of the 
Pagan religions, and Lactantius, the moſt eloquent 
man of his time. St. Hilary, biſhop of Poitiers, a zea- 
lous defender of orthodoxy, was a very learned divine. 
Optatum, biſhop « of Milevis in Africa, has given us a 


2 Mr Godfrey Hernant has publiſhed the lives of ſome of the 
Fathers. They were printed at different times. In the life of 
Athanaſius, we have a very good account of Arianiſm, and ſome 
other prevailing hereſies of thoſe times. Theſe lives are written 
in a very uſeful and infiruQtive manner, 
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very exact account of the Donatiſts. St. Ambroſe, bi- 
ſhop of Milan, was ſo very ſevere an aſſertor of church 


diſcipline, that he made even Emperors themſelves 
ſubmit to it. We haye a ridiculous and contem- 
ptible work, called a hiſtory of hereſies, by Philaſ- 
trius of Breſcia. We muſt not forget likewiſe 
Ulphilas, though an Arian, yet deſerving great 
commendations for his * invention of the Gothic | 
characters, and tranſlating the ſacred ſcriptures i into 
the language of his country. 

Theſe great men whom we have mentioned, with 
many others little inferior to them, took every 
means to preſerve the faith, in its primitive Purity: 
But the defects that had ſprung up in the preced- 
ing ages increaſed. in this; and many others, as is 


common, were added to them. Upon account of 


the different hereſies that aroſe, the fundamental 
articles of Chriſtianity were explained, with great 
learning and exactnefs, as we ſce in the works 
which, we now have of the writers of this century. 
The eternal divinity of the Son was clearly proved, 
in anſwer to the notions of Arius, and Photinus; a 
the divine and eternal exiſtence of the Holy Spirit, 
as adiſtin& perſon, received as much evidence from 
thoſe who oppoſed; the errors of Macedonius. 
Many divines have left us very full treatiſes on theſe 
fubjefts; but we; receive the moſt information on 
theſe: heads, from the acts of the councils of Nice 
and Conſtantinople. 

The hereſy that moſt prevailed in this 
century, had for its author Arius, a prieſt of 


a Thoſe who are deſirous of 3 all that concerns — 


language and letters of the Goths, as well as the Gothick verſion 


of the four evangeliſts, may conſult. a moſt excellent diſſertation 
of the celebrated Mr. Croze, put at the end of the Collection of 
the verſions of the Lord's Prayer, publiſhed by * Chamber- 
layne, p. 96. 1 
d See Mr. * Memoirs &c. vol, vi. p. 239- 

Alcxandria, 
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de had not before. He added, that the 
was of a different nature fro that of the Father 
and of the Son; and that he had been created: ney 


fe turned principally on Chriſt's Grin, | 
ander, biſhop of Alexandria, before whole eyes 
Arrius had ſpread the venom of his doctrine, afte 
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Alexandria, who maintained that; before the be- 
— of che world, the Son was created by the 

ther, out of nothing * and that * the 
only true God became a Father, a quality Which 


the Son. However, the diſputes during 


ports 


r 
Having made many fruitleſs efforts b to bring Him 
back to orthodoxy, at laſt excommunteated” Him; 
but as Arius had many powerful friends, this pro- 
duced a ſchiſm in the cue Conſtantine the Great 
tried every means to remedy this evil; but, finding 


all ineffectual, he had recourſe to a general coun- 


eil, which was held in 325 © at Nice, in Bithyma, 


where, as it is reported, 318 biſhops aſſiſted, and the 


Emperor fat as preſident, ' The fathers' of the 


council paſſed many decrees concerning eccleſi- 


aſtical diſcipline, and compoſed a creed, which con- 


. firmed the eternal divinity of the Son, and his con- 


ſubſtantiality with the Father. The 'herefy of 
Arius was condemned, and himſelf and his whole 
party anathematiſed ; to this puniſhment, the Em- 
peror added that of exile d. Notwithſtanding theſe 
different ſentences, Arius, ſupported by b friend 


a ig nr rh. S 
d He ſent to 1 Hokus, bio of Corduba, with 
letters to Alexander and Arius; exhorting to put an end to 
the controverſy. | 

c Mr. Beauſobre has made ſome very uſeful obſervation 
on the number of the Fathers of the council of Nice, in Hi 


Manic. vol. i. p. 529, Kc. See alſo Renaudot, in his Hiſt, Patri- 


arch. Alexan. p. 69, &c. 


d The Pontiffs, agreed on the exile of the Arians., See the 


: different opinions of the ancients and moderns; in the Life of 


St, Athanzfius, I. Ii. ch. 10. Confult Mr. Tillewont's Memoire, 
vol. vi. p. 264 - 
| | Priſcillian, 
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THE FOURTH CENTURY. 77 
Priſcillian, gained the fa vour of Conſtantine, and was 
recalled from exile. The opinions of the Emperor, 
changed ſo much towards the end of his life, that, if 
he did not embrace the doctrine, he openly protected 
the cauſe of the Arians, and put great difſiculties in 
the Way of the orthodox, and their great ſupport 
St. Athanaſius, Conſtantius a, the fon and ſucceſſor 
of Conſtantine, went ſtill further, and brought 
very conſiderable troubles upon the true church, 
and its moſt worthy paſtors. Valens, after his con- 
queſt of the Eaſt, increaſed thoſe calamities. Almoſt 
all the churches either by death or by exile, loſt 
their faithful guides; and had their places filled by 
the Emperor with Arian teachers, ſo that there were 
very few biſhops. who profeſſed the truth. In 
general, the Emperor took every occaſion to ſhew 
his hatred and vent his fury upon the orthodox; 
ſo that the perſecutions the church ſuffered upon 
this-account, were not-inferior to thoſe brought upon 
it by the Pagans. But the unfortunate death of 
this prince, and the happy reign of Theodoſius the 
Great, which immediately followed, delivered the 
church from the poiſon of Arianiſm, reſtored her 
tranquillity, and re- eſtabliſhed her in her ancient 
ſplendour. | | * ; 

The Arians, who had thus cruelly deſtroyed the 
church, were themſelves greatly divided and ſplit 
into different factions. Arius, as we have ſeen, 
placed the Son of God in the mere rank of crea- 
ures, as being, before the beginning of the world, 
produced out of nothing by the Father. Thoſe of 
his diſciples who perſevered in his opinion, taught 
that the Son differed from the Father with regard 
o his eflence, that he is 08, OT of an cllence 


a The Emperor Julian reproached his eceſſor Conſtantius, 
with the cruelty 800 which he treated 2 profeſſed the 
ſame faith with himſelf, See the 5 2d epiltle to the Borronians; 
in the works of Julian, p. 435+ 
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78 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
totally different. The principal ſupporters of this 
ſect after Arius, were Aetius, and Eunomius; their 
diſciples took the names of Aetians, and Eunomi- 
ans; or they were called, from the doctrine they 
profeſſed, Anomians, or pure Arians. Their number 
was not very great, and it continually decreaſed. 
Eceleſiaſtical hiſtory mentions others who were called 
Semiarians, whoſe opinions were that the Son was 
of a like eſſence with the Father, dug; though 
they would not agree with the orthodox, that he 
was of the fame eſſence, 6ozv405, Theſe Semi- 
arians condemned the tenets of the Arians, as 
much as they did thoſe of the orthodox; and 
ſince the council of Nice, their party greatly pre- 
vailed, both from the number and credit of their 
adherents . There were many who called themſelves 
Arians, not from an approbation of Arian princi- 
ples; but in order to gain the Emperor*s favour, 
and they might not improperly be called poli- 
tical Arians. We may eaſily mention many other 
ſects; but we muſt remark upon this occaſion, 
that many learned men who had very ſound notions 
reſpecting Chriſt's divinity ; but who refuſed: to ſub- 
fcribe to the novel terms introduced into theology, 
were frequently ranked in the number of Arians b. 
Among the greateſt diſturbers of the peace of 
the church, next to Arius, we may place Photinus, 
biſhop of Smyrna, who following the ſteps of 
Sabellius, and Paul of Samoſatum, preſumed openly 
to avow and ſupport, that there was but one perſon 
in the divinity; and that Jeſus, the ſon of Mary, is 


a Thoſe who deſire to know more on this ſubject, may conſul t 
Hernant's liſe of Athanaſius, I. vii. ch. 1c, Tillemont's Memoirs 
vol. vi. 410. and ſee alſo Spanheim, cent. 7. col. 888. and Lard- 
ner, part ii. vol. iv. I. I. ch. 6g. - | | 
b A learned Benedictine of St. Maur, Don Prudentius Moran, 
has thrown much light on this ſubjeR, in a diſſertation printed at 
Paris, in 72 2, in 8vo, and reprinted in the Biblioth. Hzr. of Mr. 
Vogt, vol. ii. Paris, P» 115. N 1 1 * 
* a ſimple 
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a ſimple man, in whom the godhead dwelt in the 
ſame manner as it had done in the prophets. Upon 
this account, the name of Homuncionites was given 


to his followers. Photinus * himſelf was condemned by 


the Catholics in many ſucceſſive councils: and in 
351, was deprived of his biſhoprickb, by the ſynod 
held at Smyrna. Another biſhop, Apollinarius of Lao- 


dicea, propagated a very conſiderable error reſpecting 


Chriſt's perſon; teaching, that it was compoſed of 
2a union of the true divinity and a human body, en- 
dowed with a ſenſitive foul, but deprived of the rea- 
Jonable one, the divinity ſupplying. its place. He 
added, that the human body, united to the divine 


Apirit, formed in Jeſus Chriſt one entire divine na- 


ture; ſo we may juſtly look upon him as the father 
of thoſe heretics, who, under the name of Mono- 
phyſites, cauſed much trouble to the church. They 
make Apollinarius the author of many other par- 
ticular notions ©; but they are not ſufficiently proved 


or explained. 
Afterwards Macedonius, who was for ſome time 


' biſhop of Conſtantinople, denied the divinity of 
the ſpirit; whom he regarded as a created ſpirit 


only appointed to wait upon the Son. To con- 


| demn' this hereſy, a ſecond general council was 
aſſembled at Conſtantinople in 381 ; and the fathers 
tool occaſion to add a ſentence ta the Nicene creed, 


The hiſtory of Photinus was written by Mr. Ittigius, and 


may be found in the collection which this divine has intitled, 


Heptas diſſertation. n. 6. There are ſome difficulties reſpecting 


Photinus, which Mr. Larroque undertakes to reſolve in a diſſertation 


printed at Geneva, in 1670; de Photino Hzretico, ejuſque mul- 
tiplici condemnatione. See alſo P. Pagi, in his Critique on Baro- 
mus, to the year 344. | | 

d > We have a hiſtory of Apollinarius, and his erf by Mr. 
1 Baſnage, printed at Utrecht in 687; and may be found in 
Mr. Vogt, Biblioth. Hiſt, Hæreſ. Vol. I. Taſc. 1. who mentions 


other authors who have treated on this ſubject, 


: © Conſult this work likewiſe for an account of Macedonius, and 
the authors who have taken notice of his hiſtory. 


confirming 
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80 ECCLESIASTICAL/HISTORY. 
_ confirming. the true and eternal-divinity of the 
Holy Spirit; they likewiſe paſſed many laws for 
the government and diſcipline of the church, The 
fixth council, which gave to the biſhop of Conſtan- 
tinople the ſechad rank, and granted to the biſhop of 
Rome the firſt, furniſhed ample matter for diſpute. 
We muſt not forget to mention Marcellus, biſhop 
_ of Ancyra, whilſt we are fpeaking of thoſe who 

altered the true ſcripture doctrine concerning the 
perſon of | Jeſus. Chriſt; but Wwe have not a very 
clear and exact account what his opinion was 
It is certain that, in the council of Nice, he ſtrongly 
and ſucceſsfully proved the divinity of Jeſus Crit 
againſt the Arians. He ſupported: the ſame cauſe 
with the like zeal in many other councils, and alſo in 
his writings. He took the part of Athanaſius againſt 
His implacable enemies the Arians, to whom for that 
reaſon he became as odious as he was dear to the 
Catholics. The former held at Conſtantinople, in 336 
an afſembly of their faction, and condemned and 
depoſ d him. After that time, the whole life of 
Marcellus was full of ' troubles and perplexities. 
He continued to attack the Ariang and in parti- 
cular the ſophiſt Aſterius, who was among the 
moſt zealous defenders of their doctrine; and 
againſt whom Marcellus. wrote a particular treatiſe. 
He by theſe things greatly increaſed the hatred 
and violence of the Arians, and rendered himſelf 
fuſpeted by the orthodox; who thoughr that in 
ſhunning one error, he had fallen into another; and 
reproached him with the doctrine of Sabellius, or 
that of Photinus. But on this ſubje& we cannot 

procure ſufficient light to ſpeak with certainty. 


2 We have a good account of Marcellus, in the life of Atha- 
naſius 3 and the memoirs of Mr. Tillemont. Dom. Bernard 
Montfaucon, has a diſſertation De Cauſa Marcelli Ancyrani, which 

- he has inſerted in the ſecond volume of the Nova Collectio 
Patrum Græcorum, and which Mr. Vogt has reprinted in bis 


Vol. I. Taſc. 2. | 
 Riblioth. Vol ly Priſcillian 
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Prifeilian, biſhop of Avila, in Spain, was the in» 


troducer of a new hereſy called after his own name *. 
He, if we” may credit the teſtimony of the anci- 


ents, [revived the reveries of the Gnoſtics; og 


them in Spain, in the ſecond century; and adde 
ro them ſome particular "notions of his own. As 
foon as Prifcillian began to propagate his here- 
tical tenets, the clergy and biſhops of Spain, con- 
demned him; and he was baniſhed the kingdom. 
His cauſe was, however, carried before different tri- 
bunals, the judges of which were ſometimes fa- 
vourable, and often otherwiſe. At laſt, the tyrant 
Maximinus, excited by ſome biſhops upon account 
of his hereſy, condemned him to death, an example 
unknown before; and which was univerſally con- 
demned by all the wiſe and judicious perſons of 
that time. This hereſy ſpread on all fides, and for 
many ages cauſed much trouble in the church. 
We muſt not forget to mention in the catalogue 
of heretics the Meſſaliansb, who appeared in Meſo- 
potamia, about the 15 361. The Greeks called 
them Euchites, or Prians; and the name of Meſ- 


ſalians, in Syriac, has the ſame ſignification. bf 


aimed at a very high degree of perfection, whi 


they made to conſiſt in the contemplation of God, 


at which rhey were to arrive by continually re- 
1 | 

* Among the ancients, Sulpicius Severus has wrote the 
longeſt account” of the hiſtory of Priſcillian. A learned Hol- 
lander, named Simon de Uries, printed at Utrecht, in 1745, in 4to. 
a work, intituled, Diſſertatio critica de Priſcillianiſtis, eorumque, 
fatis, doQtrinis, & moribus. The letter of Leo the Great, to Turi- 
bius; which makes the n. 15 of the edition of P. Queſnel, gives 
us a very good account of Priſcillianiſm. 

'd See the Panoplion of Euthymius Zigabenus, Tit. 26, and the 
ſame author's treatiſe, intituled, Victoria & Triumphus de ſecta 
Ameſſalianorum ; which Tollius has inſerted in his Inſignia 
Itinerarii Italici, p. 106, &c. Conſult alſo Harmenopulus, n. 18, 
p- 527, in his treatiſe De Sectis, and the Memoirs of Tillemont, 
and Aſſeman, in his Biblioth. Orient. Vol. I. p. 128. | 
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peating prayers, and eſpecially the Lord's Prayer. 
Herenpon they . ſhunned not only the ſociety 
of other- men, but-+renounced all the exterior 
part of religion, the uſage of the Sacraments, and 
the faſts ; dwelt with their wives and children in 
the woods, and foreſts; that they might wait ſolely 
and continually on prayer *. They boaſted likewiſe 
of haying perpetual - revelations and viſions, and 
theſe they expected particularly in the night. Theſe 
people were very troubleſome to the church ; and 
to their firſt errors, they ſoon added many others, 
which were much of the ſame nature with the 
extravagances of the Manichees. There was no 
reat difference between the hereſy of the Meſſa- 
FOR and that of Audius, or b Andacus,' a Syrian; 
who affecting a moſt eminent ſanctity and a ſuperiour 
degree of perfection, imitated the cuſtoms of the En- 
cratites; and ſeparated himſelf entirely from the 
communion of the church, becauſe. ſhe preſerved 
in her boſom known ſinners. As he was a vulgar 
and illiterate man, he advanced, that God had a 
real body, made as ours, which gave his diſciples 
the name of Anthropomorphites. They pene- 
trated from Syria, into Egypt; and gave much 
unneaſineſs to the biſhop of Alexandria, about the 
end of this century. They make Andacus, the 
author of many other errors ; which we ſhall for- 
bear to mention. They add, that he took great 
pains in the converſion of the Goths, or Scythians, 
in which he was very ſucceſsful. 
If we paſs on from the hereſies to the diviſions, 
we ſhall Aud the ſchiſm of the Donatiſts © the moſt 


Wy This at leaſt is what Harmenopulus attributes to the moſt 


pcriect, p. 572. . | 

d The ancient writers who have mentioned Andacus, are enu- 
rated by Mr. Tillemont, Vol. VI. p. 691. See allo. Lardner, 
Part 2. Vol. IV. I. i. ch. 80. 2 21 
Many writers have given us a hiſtory of the Donatiſts, Th: 
principal are Witfius, J. Higius, Hiſticus, Leydeckher, Car 


x rejudicial 


"THE FOURTH CENTURY: 8; 
prejudiciaFtothe peace of tlie church. They took 
their name from Donatus, biſhop of Caſæ Nigr#, 

a city of Numidia. The beginning of this diſpute 
did not ſeem to threaten any fatal conſequences; | 
though the church of Africa ſuffered from it very 
great hurt, and more than a century elapſed before 
the wound was healed. This was the eauſe. Menſu- 
rius a, biſhop of Carthage, died in the year 311. 
_ Cecilian'was lawfully elected his ſucceſſor. Donatus, 
to whom this election was diſagreeable, aſſociated 
himſelf with others of the ſame character with 
himſelf; and this faction advanced that Cecilian, 
had been ordained by the Traditors, for ſo they 
called all thoſe who, during the violence of Diocle- 
fan's perſecution, had delivered the ſacred ſcriptures 
to the judges to be burnt. The adverſaries of this 
new biſhop concluded from hence, that he himſelf 
was upon that account guilty of the ſame fault with 
them; that his ordination was unlawful, and that he 
had no fight to exerciſs the duties of his charge. 
Thereupon they afſembled a council in which Ce- 
cilian was condemned, © Felix, biſhop of Aptunges, 
who had ordained him, and all their adherents, were 
alſo condemned; after which, Cecilian was deprived 
of his biſhoprick, and Ma 8 put in his place; 
upon that account, the church of Carthage ſepa- 
rated herſelf from all the other Catholic churches 
in Africa. But neither Felix, nor any of his party, 

could be convicted of the crime the Donatiſts accu- 
ſed them of, nay, on the contrary, it was notoriouſſy 
evident that many of rheir accuſers were themſelves 


culpapte in that reſpect; yer, notwithſtanding the. 


dinal Noris, Thomas Long, &c. Conſult Tillemont, who, i in the 


beginning of the Sch Vol. of his Memoirs, __ of him with his 
uſual exactneſs. 


There had been, indeed, in the life. "3, of Menfurios, 
ſome preludes to a ſchiſm ; which immediately d vat wy on 
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of Menſurinus and Donatus conſiderably 


| increaſed i in Africa and hence it was that in many 


cities there were two congregations, and two biſhops, 
the one Catholic, the other Donatiſt; and con- 
ſequently an oppoſition that might almoſt be called 
a. war. The Emperor Conſtantine, being inform- 


ed or che proceedings of the Donatiſts, aſſembled 


many councils againſt them at Rome, Arles, and 
Milan, - in which ** ſchiſmatics were always 
condemned. But they were not ſhaken by theſe 
condemnations; but continued equally inflexible 
and unmoved either by mild treatment, or by the 
ſevere edicts which. they publiſhed againſt them. 


This obſtinacy at length changed into fury, and it 


deere difficult, even at the end of the cengury, 10 

a remedy to theſe evils. 7 | 
3 Me were many other diviſions, which in many 
i deſtroyed the peace of the church; but they 


were not near ſo conſiderable as thoſe we hive men- 


tioned. The ſchiſm of the Meletians in Egypt 
was one. Meletius, biſhop of Lycopolis, in The- 
bais, was depoſed upon account of ſome diſpute 


he had with Peter, biſhop of Alexandria; upon 


which he freed himſelf — all church juriſdiction, 


and claimed a right of ordaining prieſts contrary to 


the tenour of the eccleſiaſtical laws prevailing in 
Egypt. He formed a party, which was joined after 
the council of Nice by the Arians, and became 
very. troubleſome, They got the ſurname. of Eu- 
ſtachians, from one of their - chiefs, Euſtathius, 
and. not Sebaſtus, as ſome pretend. He was a 
man otherwiſe unknown, a kind of fanatic, who 
had been in Paphlagonia, Pontus, and the neigh- 
bouring countries about the year 370, He founded 
a particular ſect, forbidding his followers to marry, 
and to cat fleſh; from hence many have believed 
that he came from* the ancient Encratites, to the 
ky of whom the Euſtarhians added _ 

others 
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others of their n. All thefe opinions Fere 
condemned in a council ſummoned for that Me: 
2 Gangres. F n e 
Lucifer, biſhop of Cr in -Snrdwiin an ide. 
fatiga ble defender of orthodoxy, but of a very 
2 and furious temper, cauſed, from his 
great warmth, many particular and uiineceſſary di- 
viſions on the affair of the Arians. Equally averſe 
to Arians and Semi- arians, he excluded without 
mercy from church communion, all thoſe who Had 
the leaſt connexion with Arian biſhops. Upon tliis 
he became the chirf of a ſoft; and theſe who taxi 
into his opinion were after his death called Lucife- 
rians.' There were then alſo Aerians, Who, with 
their maſter Aerius, denied all ſuperiority of biſhops 
over prieſts; and who diſapproved divers other 
real abuſes, which had by ſtealth crept into the 
church. | Jovinian, againſt whom St. Jerom- wrote 
with much' bitterneſs, appears to have been in the 
ſame ſentiments, for which Pope Siricius iſſued out 
againſt him divers anathemas; and the Emperor 
. — inflicted on him many civil, and even cor- 
poral puniſhments; we do not know Whether hu ſe& 
ſurvived him. | 
This century was whe to dome very warm 
diſputes reſpecting the doctrine of Origen, which 
many endeavoured to render odious; and likewiſe 
to ſeveral upon account of St. John Chryſoſtom, 
who poſſeſſed, about the end of this century, the 
ſee of Conſtantinople, and whoſe exemplary life 
and great fame drew upon him the jealouſy of 
the envious; who took every method to hurt him 
and diſpoſſeſs him of his biſhoprick. All theſe 
quarrels cauſed many grievous troubles, Which 
laſted for the two following centuries, in the hiſtory 
of Which we 33 have occaſion * de peak of 
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Though we are now come to the end of the 
drr of the century Which was witneſs to the 
triumph of Chriſtianity over Paganiſm, yet how- 
ever in this century ſhe underwent «laſt aſſault, 
more violent than all, under Diocletian, who at the 
beginning of this age poſſeſſed the imperial throne. 
This was called the tenth perſecution, the Emperor 
was principally induced to begin it by the ſuggeſ- 
tions of his collegue Galerius Maximianus. The 
edicts that commanded this perſecution were dated 
the 23d of February, from a city of Nico- 
media in Bithynia, Where Diocletian then was; 
upon this account the church of that city expe- 
rienced the firſt trial. They granted no indulgen- 
ces to any, but to thoſe who caſt the ſacred ſerip- 
tures into the flames; and to whom they gave the 
name of Traditors, as we before obſerved. This 
perſecution was greatly heightened by a cruel 
charge of Galerius; who accuſed the innocent 
Chriſtians of a fire, which had reduced to aſhes a 
Part of the imperial palace. They then came to 
the laſt extremities; there was no ſpecies of cruelty, 
or king of torment, which they did not invent 
and put in practice, to exterminate Chriſtianiry, 
This calamity ſpread itſelf through all rhe provin- 
ces of the Roman Empire, in which an incredible 
number of Chriſtians loſt their lives; it was only 
in Great Britain, and in Gaul, that they eſcaped, 
at leaſt in great part, this diſaſter; they having the 
_ happineſs to be under the government of Conſtan- 
tius Chlorus. The perſecution ended at the death 
of Galerius Maximinus, which happened in the year 
311. His death was brought on by a diſorder which 
Was extremely painful, and obliged the tyrant to enter 


+ This was on the day of che feaſt of Terwinales, which made 
Lactantius ſay, ut quaſi terminos imponeretur huic religion, Cap. 
11 a * treatiſe De mortibus utorum, 
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a little into himſelf, to acknowledge the juſtice . 
elt to the 


God's judgments, and to recommend him 

rayers of the Chriſtians, After this terrible trial 
From the unſhaken conſtancy of her members, the 
church found her numbers increaſe, and her glory 


greatly augment. 


The Chriſtians now enjoyed the peace Conſtan- 
tine procured for them, when Licinius canfed her 
to ſuffer another perſecution contrary to the faith 
of the edicts, he had before publiſhed in their fa- 
vour, He gave much trouble to the churches of 
Bithynia,, who were under his authority; and he 
might properly be numbered among the greateſt 
enemies of the church. But Conſtantine ſoon after 
deprived him of a power to hurt the Chriſtians, 
in the year 325. 22 
All that ſtantine, and his ſons had done, for 
the extending and confirming the reign of Chriſt, 
was in danger of being totally deſtroyed by 
Julian; who ſucceeded to the Empire. He was 
furnamed the Apoſtate b, for his deſerting Chriſti- 


by taking away his government, and at laſt his life, 


| * Parietes, qui reftitui poterant, dirui paſſus eſt ; verum autem 


Dei Templum, quod eſt in hominibus, incolume fervavit. Theſe 
are the words of Lactantius. What Sulpicius Severus ſays, on this 
ſubject is as true as it is well exp : Diocletiano et Kage cho 
ano imperantibus, acerbiſſima perſecutio 7 quæ per decem 
continuos annos plebem Dei depopulata eſt; qua tempeſtate, om- 
nis fere ſacro martyrum amore orbis infeQus eſt. ippe cer- 


tatim glorioſa in certamina ruebatur, multoque avidius tum mar- 


ia glorioſis mortibus quzrebantur, quam nunc. b N 
Khir ambitionibus appetuatur. Nullis unquam magis beJlis 


mundus exhauſtus eſt; neque majore unquam triumpho vicimus, 


quam cum decem annorum ſtragibus vinci non potuimus. 
d Some learned men have advanced, that I uſian did not deſerve 


_ this title of Apoſtate. See their reaſons in the Diſſertations hiſtor. far 


divers ſujets, which Mr. Croze publiſhed at Rotterdam, in 1707. p. 
76. &c, There is a life of Julian publiſhed by M. Defvocux, and 


printed at Dublin, in 1730, under the ritle of The life and Cha- | 
Tadter of Julian the Apoſtate, in ſeven diſſertations. This is a 
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found peace, was cruelly affli 


FAR? attempt to rebuild the temple at Jeruſalem. ' This work. 
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anity, and returning to Paganiſm. _ This Prince, 
endowed'in other reſpects wich great qualities, was 


| More capable than any of the former Emperors 
had been, of rulning the church, if any human force 


could haye accompliſhed ſuch an undertaking, The 
artifices he uſed inſtead of violence, the inutili 

of which the former perſecutions had fully 1 Þ 
were likely to effect his purpoſe, He pretended to 
be a great enemy to all ' rigorous methods, and 


particularly to the ſhedding of blood; but he took 


Every means he poſlibly could, to turn the Chriſti- 
ans from their faith; depriving them of all the 
conſiderable advantages of ſociety, and the ne- 
ceſſary means to live in an honeſt and comfortable 


manner. Aud it alſo happened more than once 


in his reign, that innocent Chriſtians were Fur to 


death. One of his ſtratagems againſt Chriſtianity 


was the rebuilding. the city and temple of Jeru- 
ſalem a, and . re-eſtabliſhing the Jews in their an- 
cient ſplendour; but he could not ſucceed, God 
himſelf ' intervening, and rendering all His. at- 
tempts ineffectual. The Chriſtians. could not hel 
being greatly alarmed at the ardour with whic 
Julian carried on the execution of his projects; when, 
in the moment they leaſt expected it, Providence 
put a period to this trial, by permitting Julian to 
periſh, in the war he waged agaiaſt the Parthians. . 
The Perſian church, which had as yet been 
extremely flouriſhing, and enjoyed the moſt Pro- 
| Nel under the reigns 
of Sapor, Iſdigerdes, and Varanus, remarkable per- 
ſecutors, whoſe edicts condemned numbers of Chriſ- 


' © The writer who has moſt ably and ſucceſsfully defended the 


truth of this miracle, which 1 Julian from building the 
temple of Jeruſalem, is Dr. 
_ _ Gloucelter, in a work, intitle), Julian, or a 


arburton, the HEN Biſhop of 
ucourfe concern- 
ing the earthquake and fiery eruption which defeated that Em- 


been tranſlated into French and German. 
1 : 70 nans 
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Hans to death; all of whom ſignaliſed their Faith, by 
ſufferiug with the greateſt conſtancy a glorious mar- 
tyrdom. The motite that appears to have lufluenced 
che Kings of Perſia to have purſued this conduct, was 

rhe fear, leſt the numbers of Chriſtians diſperſed 

throughout their vaſt kingdom, aid who'were very 
powerful in the neighbouring provinces of the Ro- 

man empire, ſhould take part with the Romans, 

againſt whom they were then at war, as the emperors 
themſelves had embraced Chriſtianity. They en- 
degvoured to force them to return to the ancient 
religion of the Perſians, as that was the only. one 
profeſſed in the whole kingdom. Theſe perſecu- 
tions laſted a long time, and put a period to the 
lives of many thouſands of the faithful 2, 
Such was the fourth century. The church now 
certainly enjoyed more happinels, than ſhe had ever 
yet done, if we regard the exterior part only, the 
ſplendor and pomp; but her purity daily decreaſed: 
the heat of the diſputes, and the attachment to Pa- * 
gan ceremonies, cauſed great evils, or at leaſt paved 1 
the way for them. Images began to be introduced 9 
into the churches, though this cuſtom was condemned 
by all truly pious perſons, as the decrees of the 
council of Elvira, and the known action of St. 
Epiphanius fully prove to us. They multiplied the 
honours paid to the memory of, the ſaints; they 
buſied themſelves in ſearching for and preſerving 
their relicks; and ſoon after, from the declama- 
tions of their orators and the licences of their 
prieſts, they were perſuaded to invoke them. The 


2 Many Greek authors have left us hiſtories of theſe perſecu- 

tions 3 an exact liſt of which may be found in the life of Atha- 
nafius, Hb. v. c. 26. The Eaſtern, and particularly the Syrian, 
writers have ſince furniſhed us with new accounts, which 
may be found in Mr. Aſſemann's Biblioth, Orientale, vol. ili. 
part 2. fol. 53, &c. ; N R 7 
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celibacy of the clergy began to be in great e- 
ſteem, as we have already had occaſion to remark. 


In a word, the riches and honours which the church 
obtained from the liberality of the emperors, 
brought in their train pride, ambition, avarice, and 
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iT the e of this century, the. 10 
empire was in a moſt deplorable condition; 
having been divided, and, as it were, torn 
into two parts. It was likewiſe, about the ſame 
time, a prey to a number of barbarous nations; 
the Goths, the Heruli, the Vandals, the Suevi, the 
Bourgundians, the Franks, and/ the Anglo-Saxons. 
The church {ſuffered greatly during theſe public 
calamities : hiſtory likewiſe” informs us, that, in 
ſome of the provinces, then under the dominion 
of the Romans, ſhameful idolatry and other groſs 
hereſies greatly prevailed; ſo that the true re · 
ligion was for a time ſo diſguiſed, as ſcarcely to 
be known; but, to make up in ſome meaſure for 
theſe misfortunes, ſome barbarous nations, that is to 
ſay; thoſe countries which were beyond the fronti- 
ers of the Roman empire, came into the communion 
of the Chriſtian church. Some of the people who 
inhabited the borders of the Red Sea, ſuch as the 
Axumites ® in Africa, and the Homerites b over a- 
gainſt Arabia Felix, received the goſpel for the firſt 
timey and others again embraced that faith which 


I have already ſpoke of Af in che preceding century, un- 
der the name of Abyfliniens ; but the converſions of the Axumites, 
who are likewiſe Abyſſinians, belong more properly to this 
century. 
d This nation was likewiſe before mentioned, in Ge yg if 
the 4th as EM = 
| had 
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bad been once preached amongſt them, but of which 


they long ſince loſt all knowledge. The ſame thing 
may be ſaid of the Iriſh in Europe?, and their apo- 


— 


Ty happy effects in that Ifland. In France, the Bour- 


gundians indeed became Chriſtians; but 'it was 


through the miniſtry of the Arians,-whoſe errors 
they at firſt adopted, and afterwards renounced. 


Towards. the end of this century, the Franks, 
under the guidance of their king Clovis e, for- 
fook paganiſm, to embrace the goſpel Nene ah 
tion. The converſion of Clovis, which happened 
in 496, was one of the Ptincpes 9 that 


century. 


The biſhops, 71 had the chief antboricy. in 
church affairs, loſt daily, more and more, all ſenti- 
ments of true piety and ancient ſimplicity, though 
there always remained ſome | amongſt them who 
performed their duty with dignity and ſucceſs; but 
in reading attentively the hiſtory. of this century, 
we'ſhall have the ſorrow to ſee moſt of the ſuperior 
clergy given up to the moſt ſhameful ambition, in- 
ſupportable pride, and inordinate love of power 
Thoſe in particular who filled the firſt places 
were ſo entirely taken up with the deſire of _—_ 

ing their rights and prerogatives, that they thought 
little of the intereſts of the church, or the ſalvation 


of thoſe ſouls committed to their charge. The pre- 
tenſions of the biſhops of Rome daily increaſed. 


We find them frequently mentioned in the laws of 
emperors, and in the canons of the councils. 


the 
At length the popes carried their arrogance to the 
greateſt height, and uſed every MEANS to obtain an 


See chap. 16 and 17 of Uſher's Britannicarum Eeclefiarum 
Anti nitates. - 

| ames Warzus, a learned man, printed at London, i in 20656 
in 905 ſome writings, ſuppoſed to be St. Patrick's. 
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unlimited power over the univerſal church, in which 
deſign they were ſtrongly e by many "Ou 
and {enſible perſons.  _ 

The titles of 8 primates, metropolicans 
and archbiſhops, firſt . known in the laſt century, 
were now become common, and ambitiouſly af - 
fected by thoſe to whom they were reputed to be- 
long. The original of theſe denominations came 
from Conſtantine the Great *; who, to keep up a 
form in the church, made the biſhops ſubordinate 
one to the other, according to the hon of civil 
government. ſuch as it was eſtabliſhed in all the 
provinces of the Roman empire; ſo that by degrees, 
thoſe who wiſhed to honour or flatter the | biſhops, 

aye them ſuch titles of the civil magiſtracy, as an- 
wered to the employments they had in the church. 
At length the biſhops took them up themſelves, 
pretending they belonged to them, and maintained 
their rights with great warmth. 

To theſe titles was added that of Patriarchs, which 
the Montaniſts introduced in the ſecond century, 
in their particular churches, and which was given to 
the principal biſhops in the Catholic church, but 
with ſome difference in the ſenſe affixed to it. In time 
it became an eſtabliſhed cuſtom throughout the Ro- 
man empire, and that title was given to the biſhops 
of Rome, Conſtantinople, and Antioch, who with 
it enjoyed all the prerogatives ud authority that 
dignity was ſuppoſed to confer. The ſame title 
was glven to the biſhop of Jeruſalem, who had 


This matter is fully diſcuſs'd in M. Du Fin's firſt Diſſertation 
on the ancient Church diſcipline, 6, 7, 8. Sur l'ancienne diſcipline 
de PEgliſe hiſtoire civile de Royaume de Naples per Giannone, 
lib. ii. ch. 8. ought likewiſe. to be conſulted. Theſe cuſtoms 
were however in uſe in the primitive church before Conſtantine, 
as Beverege obſerves in his Canon Apoſtolicus vindicatus, book ii. 
Fas of 2. but they regarded high titles as contrary to the ſ pirit of 

22 and he mw declaration of our Saviour, Luke xxii. 
25. 3 


4 | * likewiſe 
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likewiſe many other privileges belonging to the ſee 


that the emperors * thought fit to publiſh edits 
to ſuppreſs the abuſe of them b. Notwithſtanding 
this, the people in general held the monaſtic life 


though tacit, they commonly thought themſelves 


very few, and thoſe few very inconſiderable buildings. V. Lit 


beim, an. iv. col c 35. 


monaſtic hiltory, whoſe works we have mentioned above. 
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he poſſeſſed. The Vandal Arians in Africa, and 
the Neſtorians in the kinggom - -of Perſia, had alſo 
their patriarchs. 

The number of Hermits and Monks esd 
daily : : the cloiſters, both for men and women, 
became ſo numerous (from the many idle people 
reſorting to them from a principle of -indolence), 


in great veneration, regarding it as the only ſure 
road to the attainment of true Chriſtian perfection: 
but however we muſt add, that, in many of the con- 
vents, the ſtudy of the ſacred writings was cloſely 
and very ſucceſsfully purſued; ſo that moſt of the 
biſhops and prieſts, who had afterwards part in the 
government of the church, prepared themſelves 
firſt in ſome convent, before they entered on their 
public miniſtry. The Monks and Hermits were till 
naw looked upon as laity; but from this time, 
almoſt all thoſe who entered 'on the monaſtic 
life devoted themſelves entirely to the ſervice of 
the church:-thoſe Monks who lived in convents 
obeyed a ſuperiour, whom they called Abbot, or 
in Greek Archimandrite. They already began to 
oblige themſelves to that life by a vow, which, 


bound to keep ©; but the hiſtory of thoſe times fur- 
niſhes us with many examples of perſons, who, thou ugh 
they had made this vow, returned into the world®. 


4 At that time the number of monaſteries in the Weſt were 


toirede Giannone, tom. i. p 172. 
DV. L'hiſtoire de Giannone, tom. i p. 169. Likewiſe Span- 


the 16th canon of the Council of Chalcedon. 
We ſhall find proofs of all theſe facts in the writers of the 


The 
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. The-public worſhip. of religion became by de- 
Joon ſo loaded with vain and ſuperfluous ceremo- 
nies, as to offend all people of ſolid underſtanding 
and true piety . They however retained in the 
church, that part of ancient 1 which gave 
them liberty to introduce, reject, or change, any 
new rites b. Pope Innocent I. was the firſt in that 
century, who had the arrogance to inſiſt on the 
other churches .conforming themſelyes in that re- 
ſpect to his. That feryent and ſincere piety which 
charaltariſed the firſt Chriſtians, decreaſed in pro- 
Portion as the love of introducing ſuperfluous cere- 
monies and exterior pomp prevailed in the church. 
The holy ſacrament, which formerly was celebrat- 
ed every Sunday by all the faithful, was now at- 
tended by yery few. In the Weſt, T Leo the 
Great aboliſhed the public confeſſion © of great 
ſins, and ſubſtituted in its place private confeſſion 
to a prieſt, which he declared ſufficient: this took 
away greatly from the rigour of ancient diſcipline; 
and at the ſame time increaſed the power of the 
clergy, by thus OY it over the conſciences 
of men. 

About this time many ſuperſtitions, that were 
beginning in the preceding centuries, and which 
in he following ones became much more conſidera- 
ble and dangerous, now diſcloſed themſelves. ' Such 
were the immoderate and uſeleſs deſires of making 
pilgrimages to holy places; the adoration of the 
Holy virgin, the worſhip they began to pay to her, 


2 Every one is acquainted with the paſſage of St. Auſtin on this 
ſuhject, which KAN found in his epiſtle to Januarius. This 
A e is the e and the 4th of that 
of the Benedictines. 

> See the ſame epiſtle, and the preceding one, in which St. 
Auſtin relates what St Ambroſe had faid on theſe abuſes. 

„ Theepiſtle to Decentius is to be found in Les Counciles 12 

bbe, fo, 11. col. 1 


4 4 See his epiſtle, n. 146. p. 719. of F. Queſnel's 5 edition. 
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as well as to all the ſaints, and particularly to the 
martyrs, the veneration for the relicts, the pom- 

us dedications of the churches, the ſuper- 
— ornaments with which they adorned them, 
and the number of images which daily increaſed 
and ſoon became the objects of their worſhip. We 
may add to theſe, the croſſes they put up in the 
churches, the tapers they lighted in the day- time, the 
incenſe they burnt, and many other ſuch abuſes; 
which became ſubjects of real grief to thoſe who 
bad the ſpirit of true religion, who openly and 
violently cenſured them, but had not power to ſtop 
their progreſs. „ 

Theſe abuſes would have been much greater, 
had not this age produced ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, 
who did great ſervices to the church, and whoſe 
names ought to be tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. 
In the Eaſt, St. Cyril of Alexandria became very fa- 
mous by the number of his writings, and his vehe- 
ment diſputes with the Neſtgrians. Some authors 
look upon him as the forerunner of the Monophy- 
ſites 2. The works of Syneſius, biſhop of Ptolemais, 
are very elegant; but appear more like the writings 
of a Platonic philoſopher b, than a Chriſtian divine. 


2 'The author of the famous book, entitled, De ſuppoſito, 
(which ſome attribute to Darodon, and others to Gaillard) ſtrives 
to juſtify this imputation in chap. 5, from Page 71 to'234. Con- 
ſult Mr. Vogi, in his Biblioth. Hzref. tom. t.1. faſc. 3. p. 459, &c. 
Mr. Salig, chap. 3 of his CPCs ante Eutychum, 
and Mr. 7 Croze's Hiſt. du Chriſt. des Indes, p. 16, 22. and 
that of Chriſt. d'Ethiopie, lib. 1. p. 22. 27. It is true that St. 
Cyrillus has oftentimes expreſſed himſelf in a manner to be ſuſpect - 
of of Monophyſiſm; but, on ſeveral other occafions, he has de- 
clared himſelf fo pofitively, that we can make no doubt what 
were his real ſentiments. wa 

b Ignatius's great partiality to the Platonick philoſophy is evi- 
dent in all his writings, but more particularly in his Hymns. 
This philoſophy we have often mentioned, as an abſurd mix- 
ture of the Eaſtern doctrines and the errors of the Gnoſtics. See 
Mr. Jablonſki's ſecond diſſertation De regno millenario Cerinthi. 
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If we wilt agree ths the « 7581 1 one of the molt 
learned men, . e.m in thoſe fub- 
jeRts, thoſe books that bear oy a 2 2 . 
 Areopagite, PR wrote by * "There are 
many thin cry intereſt in the letters of Iido- 
rus of Pe dun Nilus, w e prefec- 
ture of Coniſtaitinople to become. Monk, was in 
great eſteem 3 the ancients ; he compoſed ſe- 
veral books in . 7 divinity, and particularly 
ol the monaſtic W are many elegant ho- 
mities attributed If Pa 1 2m of Se 
haye reaſon to fu BY IT We: by hey ap- 
rather to be Pad hon. of ſome 616, 
efender of the ſect of 5 1 biſhop 
of Cyre, was —— ofthe oft diſiogaihed 
writer of this age, and one Wasen lights of 
the Greek church or indeed of the times. - Not 
only divinity in general, but likewiſe chureh 
iſtory are great obligat e Fa him. We muſt 
not omit ta mention Socrates -holaſticus, Hermias, 
$0zomene, and Philo 


ſtorgius the Arian, all of 
whom prin ed themſelves in writing the * 


. oft 


Seleucia; hut we 


he Weltern TIT was not e ee A 
that of the Eaſt. St. Auſtin, biſhop of Hippo in 
Africa, alone, was of more value chan many o- 
chers; his name will ever be lov'd and ref 
inthe church. He had a friend worthy of being 


compared with him; St. Jerom, prieſt of Stridon, 
* Hiſt. du Chriſt d'Eth 


b The celebrawed- Mini: per Mi. La Are Lib al * 


en this e in" »;difſchation; "i — Ban, 
... 1737. | ol 
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to moſt learned of the Latin fathers, hu unfor: 
eerst) of x 5 moroſe and unhap PPY iemper 


batuuft and che Frear Atrachment he always, ex 

 Jeroine on that ſje,” We mult” not. refuſe. 10 
and to Pope Leo, who would more truly have b; 
of the "John Caffier pot himſelf at the 
Marſeilles may be "reckoned among thoſe: who 
of Vienne in Datphiny: deſerve great Praiſe. 
nadius, prieſt of Marſeilles, has left us 2 Kata- 
gant Writer, and Paul Orofius, were famous 75 
have always been greatly eſteemed by the . 
lius Prudentius, a Spaniard, Sidonius Apollinarius, 
futing the Pelagians and the Neſtorians; but he 
vation of, ſome; monuments. of antiquity; amen 


preſſed fo r Origen" (though much to his'own lad. 
ive due praiſes to St. Paulinus, biſhop of Nola 
ſerved to be called great, had he not, from 45 
head of this Semi-Pelagians, 2 Was. likewiſe 
were the moſt” zealous in defence of true religio! 
Proſper / of Aquitain was moſt remarkable for bis 
logue of church- writers, and a treatiſe of. the 
their works both in ſacred and profane hiſtory. 
WMe find ſome poets and orators.among.thoſe who 
biſhop of Auvergne, And Cœlius Sedulus. Marius 
Was a man equalh deſtitute of fenſe and learning. 
others, * ſermons or r diſcourſes of Keeftorin 


vantage), yy the Jively diſputes Ve; Had wich Fl 
ly, -who did done ſervices to the churc 
love of A ſtrore to carry too far the authorit 
zealous defender of che monaſtic life. Salyian © 
The merit and writings of Alcimus Ayitus, biſhop 
great zeal for St. Auſtin, and his doctrine. „Gen. 
tenets of the church. Sulpicius Severus, an 
The works of Vincent of Lerins "againſt hereſies, 
have been ornaments to the church; ſuch as Aure- 
Mercator ſtrove to make himſelf famous, by con- 
However, we are obliged. to him for the preſer- 
n Notwitk⸗- 
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_ -» Notwith{taiding.allthe care that the clefgy. o 
this century took to preſerve the goſpel in its 
inal purity, from the innovations of the 1 
2 we may ſee by the many diſputes they had 
the Neſtorians, the Pelagians, and the Eutychians) 
they could not preſerve it from the errors and cor- 
ruptions that daily increaſed; they joined to the 
canonical books others merely apoctryphal: ve 
muſt, however, be very circumſpett 1 in the judgment 
we paſs on theſe matters. The dangerous per- 
ſuafion; that the approbation and aſſiſtance of the 
dend might be uſeful to the living, daily gained 
ground; and the doctrine of the abſolute neceſſity 
of the ſacraments, particularly that of baptiſm, 
gave riſe to the fiction of the limbo fox little chil- 
dren. The ertors that we mentioned in the pre- 
N centuries made in this very rapid progreſs. 
In this century the church received many fatal 
wounds, which ſhe has never perfectly recovered: 
The firſt was given by the hereſy of the-Pelagians?, 
ſo called from their chief Pelagius, an Engliſh 
monk, of whom St. Auſtin >: ſpeaks of great re- 
ſpect. About the beginning of chis century, Pe- 
lagius went from Great Britain to Rome; and, 
having contracted a ſtrict intimacy with Ruffinus, 
it is ſuppoſed that it was from him he imbibed the 
doctrine of the force of free-will, Which was the 
ſource of all the other tenets of bis hereſy. . Pe- 
| _ acquired ; Bkewiſe, at Rome, in Celeſtius, a 
We have many excellent works on this hereſy. . Such are 


che books, entitled, De . Pelagiavorum et Semi-Pelagianorum 
3 Hiſtoria, which may be found in Petavius's. large 
„Pe Dogmatibus Theologicis, the 8th-and following chap. 
fs the Antiquitates Britannicarum Ecclefiaram, by Uſher ;'thetwo 
ated Hiſtoriz 'Pelagianz, one by Gerard | John Voſſius, 
: the other by Card Noris ; and the firtt Diſſertation of 
f Garnier, — De primis auttoribus & deienſoribus Hi- 
* Pelagianz, in his Appendix * primam my 
| operas Mari. Mercatoris. 

„ le rien bim Sanctum, bonum, & ; predicanduin vi m 
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faithful 
They 36 the year 408: or 409, 
1 arcount of the many calamities 


things from the fricndliip of S. Auſtin; but 3 


he found great numbers of people diſpoſed to re- 
eeiye his erroneous doctrine, which doctrine became 


- conſequently, became inca 


ment. 


the Eaſt; Notwithſtanding this, his 
-carefull 


after that in France, and at laſt even in the | 
where it was ſolemnly condemned. The emperors* 
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and a. zcalom fellow - labourer. 


From OG 


fed chat country. 
they e! td Africa, Pelagius 


not turning out is the withes, he left Celeſtius in 
Africa and went from thence to the Eaſt, where 


the cauſe of many troubles; in the midſt of which it 
is he died. After his death, Celeſtius, and 
another of his diſciptes, named Jukan, conunued to 
ſucceſa than 
They advanced, that the guih of 
oo oboe Nee | 
or be tranſmitted n en prey 
© doing, 
hateful full to Cod, and deferring of eternal  puniſh- 
Pelagius, thus denying the natural: cor- 
ruption of the ſoul, drew it this conſe- 
quence, that the Divine Grace Was 
but, from the contradiction fo natural to man, thi 


bereſtarch mamtained, that baptiſm was abſolutely 


iſite to ſalvation; nay, he even wont ſo far as 
to exclude thoſe perſons who died without having 


received the ſacrament from celeſtial happineſs, and 


ſent them I know not where, 3 met with 
many difficulties in the beginning; but, as we have 
— — ſaid, he at 44% became. Le in 
examiged, there aroſe . lg 

ere a- gener 
5 at, iflt in Africa, raifed particularly by 
3 St. Auſtin, and. afterwards. in 1 


neee 954 
themſelves | 


4 \ _— r i 4b 


chemſelves ifitcrfered in this affair, publiſhing edits 
aud ordaining Priniſhments, aint rf the Raroarers of 


Tree 

" Norwithſtanding the general reptobation of Pr · 
| [agianifes, many people, not approving entirely the 
ine of St. Auſtin, fought for # medium between 
two opiniotis, which they looked upon ws two 
extremes; and propofed a new ſyſtem, r6 which wad 

en the name of Semi-Pelaghanifm. uck no- 
edged that human nature in its preſent ſtate la 
much weakened, and of iefelf inxpdl of $609; 
but added, that this imperfection of nature mig 
be furmounted by its Own hattiral'ft 2 
the afliſtance of the divine grate : they explain it 
thus; ſaying, that man prepares himſelf for the re- 
ception of the faith; and that the firſt act of bis 
will depends on hitmielf, though it often happens 
that He is aſſiſted by the preventing grace of God: 
yet the Sem-Pelaglans allowed no _—_ to theſe 
| emotions and preparatory acts h, when 
ey proveeded- from man alone. Likewiſe they 
judged rhe neing grace of God to man, ne- 
ceſfary to the perfection of good works. In this 
manner they 0 8 the is 8 of faith and 
repentance, partly to the grace and partl 
to the ſtrength of o* 9 "likewiſe wide the 3 
perſevering in the way Ry of ſalvation a dependant 
part on the naturał ſtrength of man, and Na part 2 
the grace they had onde received in regeneration. 
Caſhanus d was the | perſon who placed this 
doctrine of ant ene in its full light: he has 
been already mentioned among che writers of this 
age. His notions were well received among the 
Gauls, particularly at Marſeilles, upon which ac- 
count theſe ſefariſts were likewiſe called Marſi- 
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elt enen ka din u 13th confer. 
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Hans: Fauſtus of Riez, Vincent of Lerins, Gen- 
nadius of Marſeilles,” Hilerias of Arles, and Arno- 
bius the younger b, were the principal defenders 
of this ſect. In order to render the doctrine of St. 
Auſtin hateful, and himſelf and his followers ſuſp: ed 
| of hereſy, they called all thoſe who profeſſed it 
Predeſtinarians e. St. Auſtin and Proſper oppoſed 
the Semi-Pelagians with all their power; the for- 
mer, however, treated them with” much more mo- 
deration than the Pelagians. This doctrine was con- 
demned by. ſome tyros, and was rejedted. by. the 
p church, 25 i 
The next 8 hereſy we ſhall esl of, is 
1 which took its riſe in the Eaſt ©, and be- 
came rhe; cauſe; of many fatal difſenſions: , Neſ- 
torius, biſhop of Conſtantinople, was 'a very elo- 
quent man, to whom the church is much indebted; 
but his zeal againſt the hereticks carried him too 
far. The queſtion being ſtarted. at Conſtantinople, 
Whether we ought to give the title of Genu, mo- 
ther of God, to the Bleſſed Virgin; the biſhop was 
of opigion we ought nat to uſe that epithet, but 
Fall her Keen, dhe mother of Chriſt; not har 


1 We may conſalt the Geond part of I' Hiſtoire * de la 
France, by a ſociety of learned Benedictines. Very large extracts 
have been made from this work i in the Atta Eruditorum German. 
2 Der 

d See Dupin, Nour Ribliocheque « de Auteurs Eccleſafi 
ques; tom iii, g. 2. N 

© We find in 24 vol. of the collection of writers who have i in 
che gth century treated on Predeſtination aid „ p. 447: 
A work, intitled, Gilbertis Manguini accurata iftoria Præde- 
 Rinationis confutatio, Add to this, Chriſtiani Eberhardi Weiſ⸗ 
ſemanni introductio in Hiſtor. Sacram ram. N. Teft. ſec. F. p. 4. 
| 105 K. 
— We haws rey e rk in French, mung, —— 


11 


Mercator. Du Pin is the moſt exact 1 in tom. iii. TD 
'Eph 
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| he intirely rejected the firſt of rheſe appellation. 
but he would Have rhe ſenfe of it fully determined, 
and not a ve it fed roo frequently Teſt they fond 
falf into the error of the Apollingriſſs. Theodorus 
of Mopſueſtes, to whom Neſtorius was a diſciple; 
Had wrote apainſt this ſect. The'moſt celebrated 
of Neſtorius's adverſaries explained the epithet of . 
Mother of God, as if Mary had brought nor only 
# God into the world, bur the divine nature itſelf, 
and the not agreeing to this aſfertion Was alled 
as u crime againſt Him. Neſtoriusd ſhewing him- 
ſelf averſe to the uſe of this term in roportion to 
the abuſe they made of it, his adyerfaries took oc- 
caſion from thenee' to accuſe him of denying the 
_ divigity of the ſon of God, or at leaſt of deſtroying 
in Him the perſonal union of the two natures, di- 
vine and human, to ſubſtitute in its place two ſons 
or two perſons, united ſolely by the cbmmon ties of 
ſociety and friendſhip; that is to ſay, Jeſus the man, 
and the Son of God, who aſſiſted the bumanfty. 
Though many of Neſtoriuss expreſſions in this 
controverſy may - appear very ſingular to us, we 
ought to regulate our judgment, nor by them, but 
by” the cuſtom of *thoſe times: for many learned 
men, "who are fully acquainted wirh theſe matters, 
are of opinion, that ang wo | was cog unjulry ac» | ; 
cuſed of hereſy. 
SU the wu leicude: of ages who from all 
parts declared themſelves againſt eri none op- 
poſed him PR greater warmth, nay, 1 may. yen 


- w * \ 


an 


Wich appears Hoi the expreſſions fo frequently repeated 
by Neſtorius bimſelf in his ſermons, as is evidently proved by Mr 
Chriſtian Avguſtus Salig, in his ee ante Eurychem, 


5 2 P. 290. 
Many writers, both Proteſlant pats 7 8 Catholic, have 
ken of Neſtorius, and moſt favourably. Mr, Jablonſki, be- 
Exercitatio de Neſtorianiſmo, has wrote a diſſertation. De 
Ko. wen & e Neſtorjapiſmi, and another De. _ 
3 4 2.2.4 n. Leatt 4 1,08 
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ſay, with greater malice, than St. Cyril, biſhop of 
Alexandria, who, after haying _—_—— 0 
rente Neſtorins, by twelve cenſure which he 

called anathemas, iſſned out à writ of excommu- 
nication againſt him, and engaged ſome other 
biſhops to do the ſame. Neſtorius, to eſcape this 
oppreſſion, had recourſe to the. emperor Theo- 
6192 FROGS and obtained of him a general 

e 


council for the deciſion. of this controverſy®. This 
Founcil was aflembled at Epheſus in 431: it was 
the third of thoſe called ecumenical. or general, 
At the opening of the council, as John the Patri- 
arch of Antioch with the biſhops of his dioceſe 
were not yet arrived, Cyril acted as preſident; and, 
as the whole was conducted by his directions, things 
jrere carried on tumultuouſlyb, and without any 
regard either to order or equity: but when the 
Laſtern biſhops arrived, they informed- themſelves 
of all chat had paſſed, annulled the preceding deli- 
berations, diſcharged Neſtorius, and condemned 
Cyril and all their - adherents, Whem they de- 
graded from the epiſcopal digniiy. From this time 
the diſpute was carried on with greater vehemence 
than ever; there was nothing ſeen but condemna- 
tions and depoſitions from either party, and it was 
impoſſible to - foreſee when, and in what manner, 
theſe troubles would end; when, all of a ſudden, 
the emperor, who, till then had been favourable 
© Many authors, both antient and modern, give a differen 
„„ 

. d The tranſactions of. this council are very exactly mentioned 


n s hiſtory. - 2 2 8 7: . | ” © 
\Salis;" in his Eutychianiſmus ante Eutychem, ſays, that 
_ Cyril gained the emperor”'s'proteftion by \preſents, It will ea- 
ly be credited that the eunuchs and other doweſticks of, this 
nce, in whom he folely confided, could make him believe what 
they pleaſed. This appears more than once in the letters which were 
written near the time of the councils, on the ſubje& of Neſtorius 
ed his G0 rns, and of which due learned men, Chriſtian Wolf 
Garnier, and Baluzius, have made 8 very uſeful colle&tion, and 
G „ e 0 
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them were conſtrained 


and particularly into the Eaſtern Provinces e, under 
the Perſian government; where they founded ſeve- 


Fk NMH CENTURY. ror. 
to Neſtorius, conceived a diſlike to him. The eſſect 
of this change was fatal tro Neſtarius; he was de- 
poſed, and obliged to end his life in a melancholy 
exile, of which he was even often forced to change 
the place: ſo that he paſſed through the moſt de- 
plorable ſituations, till death delivered bim from 
them. His doctrine, in conſequence of this, was 


anathematized, as heretical and impious, and pro- 


{cribed by the church. However, ſome of the fol- 


his dodtrige, which the greateſt part of 
to do, The other friends of 
Neſtorius, being fully perſuaded-of the juſtice of 
his cauſe, and reſolutely oppoſing the ill treat- 
ment this perſuaſion drew on them, were ſent into 


_extle, or baniſhed the whole extent of the Roman 


Empire. SOUND OILERS! n 
They retired into the neighbouring 


countri es | 


ral churches, which at laſt / ſpread themſelves 
throughout all Afia; and continued for a long time 
— flouriſhing. There are ſome remaining to this 


1 


W were thus with great warmth re- 
futing the hereſy of Neſtorius, many divines fell 
into the oppoſite extreme b; Eutychius, an Archi- 
— 2 Conſtantinople, rejefting the doftrine of 


bliſhed under the title of $ynodicon Caſſinenſe, from 
— "para found. Sus the 31ſt of hes e end, 1b cb. | 
Nova collettio conciliorum of Balyzigs, col, 7, 30. | 
+ See Mr, Afſemani, 4th. Vol. of his Biblioth. Orient. wherein 
he bas collected with the greateſt care all that the Greek and Ori- 


— writers have left us reſpecting this diſperſion of the Neſto· 


g FT # # N "7 . 
= 
See the 2d Vol. of Vigile de Tapre, againſt Eutychus, ch. x. 
a 4 4 - +. . | 4 : q " 
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two natures in;Jeſug:Chriſt, whichTthey imputed to 
Neſtorius, went ſo far as to ſay, that we ought to 
acknowledge but one nature in Chriſt; which tenet 
he propoſed in ſuch a manner, as apparently to 
confound the rwo natures rogerher; ſo that one ſeemed 
to be con verted into the other. This opinion dit- 
pleaſed many; even of choſe who had declared againſt 
that of Neſtorius; and Flavius, biſhop: of Conſtan- 
tinople, aſſembled on this occaſion a ſynod, in the 
year 448, in which Eutychius was condemned and 
texcommunicated- Cyril was then dead; but his 
friends and followers oppoſed this-deciſion; Dioſco- 
rus, who ſucceeded Cyril in the ſee of Alexandria, 
was the. moſt :diſtiiguiſhed amongſt them, he 
aſſembled at Epheſus a new council, in which the 
doctrine of Eutychius was approved, and Flavius 
condemned and expoſed to the greateſt indigni- 
ties, and ſent into exile. In this manner Eutychi- 
aniſm triumphed, during che remainder of * 
Theadofws Wanger. n 
After the death of that ae Martian, — 
face Wed him, being very defirons of appeaſing 
the troubles cauſed by the quarrel of Eutychius, 
ſummoned another — council. This was the 
fourth, and it was held at Chalcedon, in 451 b. 
Many diſorders paſſed in this council, unworthy of 
ſuch an aſſembly; Which were principally raiſed by 
| the followers of Dioſcorus. However at laſt 
a quiet and impartial examination of the tenets of 
Eutychius was with difficulty obtained. The conſe- 
uence of which was, that the fathers of the coun- 
cil condemned that of the unity of one nature in 


In the acts of the council of Conftantinople, we ſhall find 
an exact account of the opinions of Eutychius. See the-collec- 
tion des Conciles de Labbé, Vol: iv, col. 50. See alfo a diſ- 
ſertation de Eutychianis, by. Mr. James Baſnage, Which Mr. 
Vogth has printed in Vol. ii. of his Biblioth. Herel, 

dis coun, Tn the Nov. ee accent of the afs of 
this council, 1n the . Dapin. 

Wes  Jefus 
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Jene Qhriſt, and alſo declared its chief defender 
Dioſcorus attainted and convicted of many crimes, 
and ſeparated from the communion. of the church. 
The Emperor ſent him into baniſhment, where he 
died at the end of three years. The errors of Eu- 
tychius, Dioſcorus, and the Monoſophytes, being 
thus tejected, the fathers of the council fixed the 
true doctrine of the perſon of Jeſus Chriſt in the 
ſame form it is now held in the orthodox church; 
, confeſſing! Jeſus Chriſt to be perfectly God, and 
ly man, co- ſubſtantial with the father as to 
dhe divinity, co - ſubſtantial with man as to the 
humanity, the two natures being united in him 
without converſion, without confuſion, and without 
diviſiion. The celebrated letter of Pope Leo the 
Great to Flavius, contributed much to ds deciſion, 
it received the higheſt applauſe from the council, 9 
but was held as an object of execration by the Eu- | 1 
tychians and the Monoſophytes, Who always com- 

prehended it in their anathemas, againſt the coun- 
eil of Chalcedon. In the 28th Canon of the ſame 
 council;z they conſirmed a deciſion made by the 
ſecond ccumenical council of Conſtantinople; 

which was, that the priyileges of the ſee. of Con- 
ſtantinople ſhould be equal to thoſe of che ſee of 
Rome. The Legates of Leo oppoſed this with all 

their power, however without ſucceſs. .__ 

Thus the fathers of the council of Chalcedon 

eſtabliſhed the pure doctrine in the church; but 

they in vain attempted to reſtore its peace, and to 

bring back to its communion thoſe whole errors had | 
ſeparated them from it. The diſciples of Dioſco- pp 

rus,” commonly called Eutychians, were divided into 

many ſeets; and their members in many countries 

greatly prevailed. over the orthodox, particularly 

in Egypt and in Syria. Although the Whole differ- 

ence of their doctrine, and that of the council of 

Chalcedon, Was a mere form of e ; they 


Sa were 
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were moſt cruelty inoenſed againſt the memory 
chat afſembly ; and ſo great was their fury 
thoſe who acknowledged its authority, chat t 
made no ſeruple of ſhedding” their blood. on 
occaſions. The Greek Emperors, in HT 
oppoſed the followers of — and made 
them ſuffer the greateſt rortures, which ſerved 07 
1 augment their reciprocal animoſity -. 

The Emperor Zenon took a" different nn 
thereby ea the minds of the different fac» 
tions. He in the year 482, che celebrated 


ecke of aniou welt known int e charch hiſtory, 


without he? term ———— 
tioning the council of Chalcedon, ſo much abhorred 
by all the Monophyſites. The Emperor flattered 
Himſelf that the orthodox, and the herericks, might 
with fafe conſciences both ſubſcribe. to rhis - edit. 
Indeed it was ſigned by Peter Mongus, Patriarch 
of Alexandria; and Peter le Toulan; Patriarch of 
Antioch ; rhe fame who was accuſed of atrering the 


Hyman, wel known to the Greeks, by che name of 


= Mocetcier eee of. the cruel treatment, the 
Chriſtians received. from the Eutychians of Alexandria and of 
Antioch. Mr, Jablonſki has colletted all the teſtimonies of the 
ancients on this ſubjeR, in his diſſertation de Hæretico Zenonis, 
49 {till more committed, by the Monles 
ae by We and in ener See I. Hiſtoire 
wer, Tom. ii. p. 262, &c 
We bal find ſeveral examples K. this, in LHiſtoire dev Pa- 
1 d' Alexandrie, par Renaudot, p- 1 28, 134, 163. — 
Mr Afemani's, Differtation fur les Mpnopbyſues, fol. 29, 2 
dick we mon gon, , La Leue de Du Bernat au Comte de 
louſe; we ſhall find it at the end of Tom. ii. tes Nouveaux Me 
moires des Müſſions des Jefuits dans le Levant. 
This Henoticon, was brou de de Greece by Enayrins i bi 
Hiſt, Egcleſ..lib. ju. ch, 16.696 Loon, td: 18. of hie 
Breviare. Mr. the different 4 of the 
** in his 2 PE 
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under; the reign of -Anaſtaſms Dicorus. Which 
ing. 1 . ee. RD 
3 The Donariſts,, a ſect, which took. 


ern in CENTURT. | wy 


Friſagian.*. Bat the greateſt number both of rhe 


Farychians and the orthodox had a great aver 
fon t6- this Henoticom as: appeared mote fully 


obliged haſtin his Gaccefſor/to abokih the emitt of 
Zeng; and to put things an aheir former foot- 


its riſe in din 
beginning of che: preceding century, and had been 
cundeimnai at ſeveral different times by the decrees 


ſome marks of ſupport ani good will flom them 
the entrary, many: among ſt them (and particularly 
thoſe known by the name g Gircumpellians) of 
toole up arms; excited ſeditions, invaded by force the 
cathelick. church; pillaged ir; Killed their biſhops 
aud other eccleſtaſtics, or at:iuaſb uſtd chem excels 
fvely Ul, and were guilty of public robberies. 
Fm while they thus openly» declared war to the 
Chriſtians, they were far from being united among 


themſulves; the Hogatiſts, the Marimianiſta, che 


Primians, different ſects amongſt them, treated 


whence oy made the hereſy of the Theophoſytes, and from 


Noris, intided, Hiſtoria: Controverfiz de und e Tłinitate 


in dhe thirtl vol. of his works. We may: likewiſe:confult 
other wir) V F Daucin , lib. iv. de 19 
— — Gaglicity of icbe alert 
daily — —— —— which 
v ere bat the | 


| to ſeholaſtic errum and the indecent queſ 
won! — in the ſchools, WY 


2 moſt 


| 


troubles they occaſioned in the 6th cenmuryer! 51 
There were many other great difputes in this 


Conſtanti 
philus had expelled Egypt, on account of their 


| hatred to ſuch a degree, that St. Chryſoſtom was 


1 „We hall änd We fall account of this affair in the lie of St. 


theſe things happened, ſee P. Pagi, in the years 400, 401, 402, 


| 468.469. P. Pagi has better 
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a moſt deplorable condition; 10'rentedy. which, the 
Emperor Honovius ordered i in a conference to 
be held at between the Cathiolicks and 
the . this conferenee was very famous. 
Marcellus, a man of a very mild and peaceful tem- 
per, preſided in tlie name of the Emperor. Every 
thing being maturely confidercd, the Donatiſts were 
proved to be inthe wrong, and condemn- 
ed, under ſevere puniſhments, to break up their 
aſſemblies, and to rejoin''the" catholick church. 
This confiderably- diminiſhed? the party in Africa, 
but did not intirely deſtroy them, as we ſet by the 


century, which diſunited the ERaſtern and Weſtern 
churches, but were mag of the ſame fatal conſe- 
quences with. the ſchiſm of the Donatiſts nor of ſo 
long duration. The firſt of theſe diſputes began 
almoſt with the century, on account of St. John 
Chryſoſtom, the ſeverity of whoſe life and conver- 
ſation drew on him many enemies. There came to 
nople, in 402, ſome monks whom Theo- 


attachment to Ori 
with humanity; which greatly offended Theophilus; 
who being called to Conſtantinople, by the Em- 
peror Arcadius, joined himſelf to the enemies 
the biſhops had in chat city. They carried their 


rigeniſm. Chryſoſtom received them 


condemned and depoſed, in the year 403, by a 


* 


Chryſoſtom, by Mr. Hermant, in books v, ix. We may like- 
wiſe- conſult Cave and Du Pin, &c. As to the time in Which 


3, and 404. Butihe is wrong when he: aſſerts that St. 
flow, oppreſſed by an unjuſt ſentence, ap I tothe biſhop of 
Bower, Tom. 1. p. 

Gying, in the year 404, 
that the diſpute dense the Greeks, — —_ e to 


he 
Mt ſynod 


Rome. See Hiſtoire des Papes, per 


— 


B. 8 8, 7 7 


would: 


r 
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ſynod-held in che ſuburbs of Chalcedon. The Err 


peror added to it the puniſhment of exile, and the 


depoſed. Bibop was carried to Birhynia.” The emo- 


tion that the people expreſſed. at the unjuſt rreat 
mem of their worthy! paſtor, obliged” Arcadius to 
recall him immediately; but it was not for long; they 
ſoon . pretended to find reaſon to fecondemn him, in a 
e held in 404 he was again exiled; and ſent for 
o. „in Armenia, Where he ſuffered great 
and ſaw the end of his misfortunes but with 
yo 9 life, 40% His enemies, not ſatisfied 
uh having thus oppreſſed him, ſtrore to diſhotiour 
is memory, by perſuading the Emperor to ſtrike 


His name out of the liſt of the Diptyques . In- 


noceut the firſt, who then held the ſee of Rome, 
not ſuffer ſuch an injury to be done to one 

of the moſt reſpectable — the church ever 
poſſeſs d. and declared abſolutely againſt all com- 
amynion. with the Eaſtern churches, umtil ſuch time 
15 they had replaced the name of St. Chryſoſtem 

in the Dipiyques, This however had no effect, 
and things remained on the ſame fooring during che 
life of Arcadius. But when this Prince, and ſoon 
alter him Theophilus died, che heat of the quarrel 
abated, and the name of St. Chryſoſtom vas again 
placed in the Diptyques of the Eaſtern lod. 
and Es alben Ehurches were again | 


reron 

„Iowards n of. this id, hots wt 
another diſpute, much more gexatious than the laſt, 
and which became the cauſe of many calamities, 
and the ſource of infinite ſcàndal. In the year 482, 
Timotheus biſhop of Alexandria died, ſtrongly at- 


Red; wo the council of /Chalccdon.. Thale who 


T 140 R 5 
28 . e ieee hich verb" inferibed "We 
names of the conſuls; and other grear magiſtrates; amongſt the 
Romans; and, ſince Chriſtianity . of 
W r 


— * 
III. 
is aT 


the diſdops, and orher 


were 


LP: been convicted of perj 


_ 

of Alexandria to Peter 
been, though unlawfully,” defted to it. 
was t that time at the. head: of tie followers” 


2 and, after thatʒ he volurarly ſudſcribed 


to Simplicius, biſhop of Rome; and ſon 


vourable an opportunity of extending His pow 
and gave a ſentence by which he Scape Phu 


the lawful biſhop of Alexandria, whilſt Peter, 
ſince condemned, was now depoſed; After" 


Simplicius was very urgent with Zend and Aca- 


projected; and, finding 


the Di 
n eumity between the Eaſtern and Weſteru 
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were of the lame: 


party withi him, cleRed to his place 
John Talaja, he being of the faine ſetuirticents 5 but 
wanted to ſet ide the eleQtion; as John had 
ury, and many other erimes. 

ſuggeſtions of Acatius, Patri 
te, reſotyed to reſtore the ſee 
who had forme 


The Emperor, by the 


Dioſeorus, in Egypt; but he had promiſed 


to uſe every means to maintain che peace ef the 


the Henoticon of Zeno, or rather of Arcade 
who was the geal anthur of it 


admittance to eee of 


Ae hint by n. 


peror, he at 


went himſelf: to conſult him. This P 


ope, after the 
example. of his predeceſſors, did not . 


og 


fins, that they ſhould! confirm his deere. But, as 
they refuſed to dom, the Pope determined to excom - 


municate Acaſius; but death prevented” him. 


Felix II. his fucceffor,. exteuted what he Had but 


ſuch inſuperable reſiſtance 
1a:Acafius, he degraded him from the 'epiſcopacy = 


4 and excomminnicated him, Which en 


Arcaſius returned wich another. Felix, ont of the 
moſt arrogant prelates thut ever-exifted, world not 
be reconciled to the ſucceſſors of Acaſius; but on 
condition that they ſhould efface his nate our of 
ptyques, Which they would not cönſent to. 


churches, 


rk benen run. is 


chene iti "eohitivucd.. The Popes, who fuc- 
ceded Feliz, Gelalius, Apaſtaſius the IId, Symma- 
chus, and Horwiſdas, ated with as much ENTS | 
and haughtinels as he had done. Anaſtaſius in- 
deed expreſſed e greater mildneſs and love of peace 
than the others, During the pontificate. 1 1 
mice, Juftia, the. Firſt, Pe of Anaſt 
 Dicorus, Emperor of the Eaſt, not only Aelibel 
the Henoricon, of Zeno, but ſbmatecd © to the un- 
jut conditions that had been preſeribed by the 
bildops of Rome, and agreed to by Hormiſdas. By 
' this means peace. was fe- eſtabliſhed We the 
| Eaſtern and. the Weſtern. churches a 
_ . The. churches which were not under the ſub- 
jeftion. 'of the Roman Empexors ſuffered many 
3 during this century. We haye ſeen, in 
e preceding 1 the beginning of chat of Perſia; 
thered new ſtrength, when, in 419 b, Abd 
ano, fo. Suſa, had the. imprudence to deſtroy the 

of the Magi, and the. obſtinacy nat to re- 
bull ite, This greatly increaſed the rigorous treat- 
ment the Chriſtians already, ſuffered in Perſia, which 
continued. till. 449. In Great Britain, the Anglo- 
| Saxons d, who were become maſters of that illand, 
and who, were. given up wholly to idolatry, - ite 
every means both by fire and ſword, to deſtroy 
* e church, Which till that time ad greatly 


„ Nothidg in this century made ſo much noiſe, as did this dif- 

2 bY: may ſee by conſulting L'Hiftoire des Papes par 

7 . hos Vies my nyo 8 — II. de ae, 
'Anaftaſe e Symmachus, 0 

N LA Bibtioth. Orient. de Mr. Afſemani, Vol. I. bol. v1, 

alſo Tom. i. p. 182, 183, and 248. Among the Greek authors, 

Theodoret has related the origin and circumſtances 1 the Per- 

ſeeution, Hiſt. ccleſ. Lib. v. ch. 19. 12 

1 Bayle ſpeaks very fully on this Adlon of weib of Sula, 

in the articſe And as, of his dictionary. 

- 1] See the Antiquit. Britann. Eecleſ. dur, ch. al. p. aaf, of 

„ ananas * ot edu . 
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flouriſhed. In, Africa, the Vandal Arians, under 
the Command of their King Genleric, having fub- 
dued and got polleſhon” of this fine far of the 
Roman Empire in 429, took every. poſſible .means 
to extitpate the orthodox faith. Büring 37 years, 
the Chriſtians ſuffered, from Genſeric, a more cruel 
perſecution, than they had ever endured from 
the 91 80 Emperors. Hunneric, fon of chis ty rant 
l Gundaband, His nephew, and his other ſucceſſors, 
followed his example. We have a. very exact 
"hiſtory.-of theſe*perſetutions” left "us by Vigtor, 
©biſhiop of Vite, in Africa; who was an eye witneſs 
to part of | them. . 9 . 88 
Me ſee by the hiſtory of this centuty, that the 
profperities of the church were got unaccompanied 
with misfortunes.” Beſides the hereſies and ſchiſms of 
"which. we have been fpeaking, many fuperſtitions 
- cuſtoms; were introduced” even into the orthodox 
"churches. © The fear” of giving offente deterred 
many from cenſuring theſe innoyations as they de- 
"ſerved; and Vigitantius, who was almoſt the only 
one, that" ventüred to attack them, was ſeverely 
© reproved for ſo doing by St. Jerom. The pride and 
arrogance of the Roman Pontiffs increaſed daily; 
but there were {till ſome churches who oppoſed 
them with all their power. The church of Africa 
diſtinguiſhed itſelf in this particular, and condemned 
by more than one council, the appeals of Outremer; 
by which all cauſes were referred to the Pope. 
In ſhort, we need only read the work of, Salvian, to 
"Tee how much the morality of the Chriſtians was 
.,corpumted, and He greatly | depenerared Tron Its 
e . LINES 2, IE 
297 S053 een bus Nett ius agte fan | 
2MN.,ulti in ipſa vera religione ſaperſtitiofi, multi ſepulchrorum 
& picprarum adoratores, fays St. Auſtin, in his vt book de 
Moribus Eocleſ. Cath. and he adds, in his epiſtle 119. to 
Jianuarius, Multa hujuſmodi propter nonnullorum vel ſanctorum 
vel turbulentarum perſonarum ſcandala decurtanda, liberius im- 
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gn, Bt: digs ee e bee 
FE mall begin ous: 1 hilory of this bentury 
with the acquiſitions the kingdom of Chriſt 
made, in the Eaſt The Saratens;rmder 
the e Almundary embraced the goſpel 
about the year 512. Many other tribes of the 
Arabians were converted, either in this, or the 
preceding century. Chriſtianity was likewiſe re- 
ceived by ſeveral of thoſe nations, who live on 
the banks of the Euxine and the Caſpian Seas ; 
ſuch as the Herules, the Lazes; the A che 
Huns, the Abages, and many other nations, ſome 
of which the power of Mahomet converted to his 
opinions; whilſt the others preſerved, if not the 
faith, at leaſt the name of Chriſtians, In the Weſt, 
the Anglo-Saxons * were converted by the monk 
Auguſtin; this was a very important event. Some 
faint rays of divine light penetrated likewiſe, into 
Gy," Og the — and the Thurin- 
1 The biſkops ; of the Church, in this century, ated 
* ſack 'a manner, as if the augmentation of their 
power, and the extending of their juriſdiction, was 

the only point they had 1 in view. The authority of 
15 Fi 33> 1 "7 HC 7 


0 see Beda Lib. Lock: 23. of his Hiſlor.-Gentis Angler 6 
- » Ayentin, Velſer, and other authors, have mentioned the con- 
2 of the Boyans. And Caſpar Sagittarius has written, in 


OR on the conyerſion of W "th 
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the biſhops increaſed ſo conſiderably during thereign 
of Juſtinian, that che _office of prieſthood was no 
in the 

| Eaſt, the Goths, in Italy, carefully preſerved the 
__ ancient church diſci I At this time there 
N Pagan both within che pre- 
cincts of che l aan Ka i and al{& beyond its 
limits. The jealouſy Hips ch the ſees of Rome 
and Conſtantinople, which on many occaſions had 
already ſhewn itſelf, gathered new ſtrength, after 
the th uſurped the title of Oecumenical Hiftiop, 
and affeQed frequently to uſe it. In realy this gle 
Was much more ancient, and did not belong to the 
church of Conſtantinople excluſively. It. is certain 
that the Roman Pontiff was greatly churt at. che 
biſhop of Conſtantinople's raking this title upon 
himſelf, and eagerly endeavoured to attain a 
ours which it imported; © pdt yd + 
The biſhops of Rome no longer fought. by in 
trigues, and ſecret means to arrive at the ſupreme 
authority of the whole church; for they began 
already to pretend they had inconteſtable, and even 
divine right thereto, as ſucceſſors of St. Peter. From 
the preceding century, Innocent the Iſt. and par- 
ticularly Leo the Great, had ſhewn the like inten- 

| tions; and they afterwards became the expreſs and 
| Sant -nictive.-of action of the court of Rome. 
'Y The Greek church indeed neglected no opportu- 
| _ nity to repreſs their pride, and oppoſe their under- 

F. takings, and they ſometimes met with ꝓowerful ad- 
verſaries 1 in the Weſt; but there were-unfortunately 
in that quarter too many vile flatterers, Who openlj 
i - {defended the prerogatives uſurped by the ſee of 
; Rome, and even encouraged the Popes, to aim at 
new ones. Notwithſtanding this, che biſhops of that 
capital remained fab. ect, both in "civil and eecleſi- 


« See Giannotie, Hitt de Naples, Vol. i. p. N 
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ae ary firſt o the kings of the Co „ and 


afterwards to the Greek Emperors b. 
The inftitution of Monks, whoſe principal eſta- 


8 had been till chat time in the Laſt, now . 


ſpread. themſelves all over the Weſt e. They owe 
rheir increaſe. to St. Benedict d, of the province of 
Murſia, in Italy, a hermit, who drew up ſome, mo- 


naſtic rules, at the requeſk, of his r Which 


were greatly approved, particularly by Pope Gre- 
gory.' From this order that of che Benedictines 
took its riſe, an order the moſt flouriſhing and 
extenſive that ever was, and which became, in the. 
following century, the occaſion and model of PART 
others. Congollus inſtituted in Ireland an order of 


. monks, which was called apoſtolical, the members 


of this order employing themſelves, as the Apoſtles 
had done before them, that is to ſay, in ſpread- 


8 — the knowledge of the goſpel e che Gen- 


The Ide worſhip was already. ladded with ſu- 
perfluous ceremonies, yet they ſtill admitted new 
ones, and even employed themſelves in inventing 


them. Pope Gregory, ſurnamed the Great, was ver7 


ingenious in this way. It is to him we are indebted, 


for the canon of the Maſs, or Miffal. called from him, 


a * the continuance of the kin dom of che Goths, in Italy, 
the election of the Popes was not valid without the conſent and 
confirmation of the King. See Mr. Muratori, Hiſt. de Italie. 
Giannone has clearly _ the dependance the biſhops of Rome 


had on the kings of the Goths. 
d The G 


claimed new rights from the example 
of the Gothic monarchs. See the above-mentioned writres. 

»i Giannone, in thert. Vol. of his Hiſt. has given us a vary com- 
plete view of the Monaſtic ſtates. 


© Rodolphus has ſpoken of St. Benedict. and his 2 in his 


treatiſe De origine & progreſſu Monochatus, Lib. iv. ch. 4.. There 


Ui Gale, life of Ss ae in the Ward 5 
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the Gregorian -; it was at firſt ' deſigned for the 
. uſe of the Roman church, and being 
afterwards improved and enlarged, was introduce 
into many other churehes. They added to the 
feaſts then celebrated; that of the Purification,'of 
the Virgin, her Annüneiation or Conception, and 
that of the Birth of St. John Baptiſt. The Orientals, 
from the beginning of this century, celebrated the 
feaſt of branches, called alſo the Hoſanna. The 
tonſure of the prieſts became now an eſſential part 
of the ordination of the clergy: The publick pen- 
ances b were aboliſhed by degrees: to them ſuc- 
ceeded private penances, impoſed by the prieſt. 
The rules for theſe penances were n after- 
wards to a kind of art. 

The Eaſtern and Weſtern cel bad ſtill 
amongſt them ſome celebrated prieſts and writers. 
| We may place among the principal of them Proco- 
Y pins of Gaza, a philoſopher, and an interpreter of the 
holy ſcriptures; John, ſurnamed the Faſter, biſhop 
of Conſtantinople, author of a Penitential e, and 
well known by his diſputes with the Popes; and 
— Climaque, ſo ſurnamed from a work he pub- 

iſhed, intituled, A Ladder to Paradiſe. John Max- 
entius, Eulogus of Alexandria, Leontius of Byzan- 
tium, and Anaſtaſius the Sinaite, were all celebrated 


1 a Mr. Lilienthal, of Koniſhberg, has given a very 8 
lent work, printed at Leyden, in 1740, in 8 o; intitled, Sche- 
diaſma Hiſtorico- Theologicum de canone Miſſatico Gregoria- 
num, Thoſe who are deſirous to know how the various Miſſals 
_ differed in different churches, before the Gregorian Miſſal prevail- 
ed, may conſult the 1{t Book of the Res Liturgicz of Cardinal Bona. 
d That means the Greeks; it was not till the following century, 
that the Latins, after their example, introduced penitential books, 
Which contained all the whole of the church penance. See the 
"works of John Morin, intitled, Commentarius Hiſtoricus de diſ- 
ciplina Pœnitentiæ, at the end of which he has inſerted may of 
the Latin and Greek Penitentials. 

There are two Penitentials of this John, in Greek find Latio, 
in the works of — N 


for 
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for defending the orthodox faith: Evagrius he Scho- 
laſtic, Cyrillus" of Scythopolis, and Theodorus the 
Reader, applied themſelves ſolely to church hiſtory; 
a8 did Procopius of Ceſarea, aud We me Scho- 
laffic, to civil hiſtory. | 
The principal writers on Aebi in che Welt, 
were Gregory biſhop of Rome, ſurnamed the Great; 
and who, conſidering the times in which he lived, 
would not have been thought unworthy: of that 
title, had he been leſs inclined" to ſuperſtition, Ful - 
gentius, an African, the ſeourge of the Pelagians 
and the Arfans, who very warmly and ably de- 
fended the three Capitula; Iſidorus of Seville, who 
applied himſelf with much ſueceſs to the ſtudy of 
the Belles Lettres; às did alſo Ennodius biſhop of 
Pavia; the latter was one of the moſt zealous 
10 porters of the "papal power. ' Denys the Little, 
Pn Abbot, who made à collection of canons, 
a0 paſſes för the author of the vulgar Chriſtian 
æra. Both civil and eccleſiaſtical hiſtory have 
great obligations to Jornandes of Ravenna, Gregory 
of Tours, Victor of Tunone, and to Liberatus, arch- 
deacon of Carthage. We ought not to forget Caſſio- 
dorus and Boethius, more illuſtrious for TROP Write 
. ings, than for their preferments. | 
The Emperor Theodoſius the Great ſo effetu- 
ally deſtroyed Arianiſm, that, in this century, there 
was nothing of it to be found, except ſome trifling 
remains in the Eaſt. During the courſe of the 
preceding century, ſome barbarous nations had 
brought back this hereſy into ſeveral countries 
of Europe; but it no where ſtruck ſuch deep root 
as in Africa, Where the Orthodox were f 
oppreſſed. God. however ſent them ſome relie 
The Emperor juſtinian ſubdued the Vandals in 
Africa, and reſtored the chureh to the ſplendor and 
tranquillity ſhe had before enjoyed. In Portugal, 
and in Galatia, er king of hs E. 1 
Wi 
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witthis ſr jects. Abjured Arianiſm; as did likewiſe 
Recaredus, king of the Goths, in Spain. This ex- 

ample was followed by the Burgundians, in France; 
2 by the Lombards, in Italy; though they found 
it very difficult to get rid of this error. 
throughout all Europe, the doctrine of Fan 
inſenſibly loſt. the n credit it had formerly 
cheated. e 

The Neſtorians, baniſhed from che Roman Em- 
pire, formed numerous and flouriſhing churches in 
Perſia a, and in the more Eaſtern countries. The 
Monophyſites, vulgarly called Eutychians, were to- 
lerated in the Empire, ſo long as the Henoticon re- 
mained in force; the Catholics hoping; by this means 
and by the mildneſs with which they treated them, 
to bring them infenfibly back to the communion of 
che Orthodox church. - Thoſe amongſt them who 
. fayoured the Henoticon, were called Heſitants d; 
and thoſe who rejected ĩt gave themſelves 1 name 
of Acephali e, or People without a chief. Fake 

'The Emperor Anaſtaſius, ſucceſſor - to Zeno, 
was fo well madined to the Henoticon, that many 
looked u him as à direct Eutychian, which 
induced the Monks to invent, upon his unhappy 
n a "Oy groſs fable, which, rows as it Was, 


22 Nothin is more inſtructive on this ſubject, hen Mr. Aſſe· 
man's Diſſertation de Syris Neſtorianis, Tom. iv. Biblioth. 
Orient. particularly ch, v. See alſo the twelfth chapter, which 
contains an enumeration of the Metropolitan and Epiſcopal 
churches, under the 1 ern the 
number of which was very large. 

enn Greek Laxgouuncs. hey have numbered the Empe 
among them. See Leontius de 22 and Mr. n V "Il. 
of his Biblioth. Orient. 

»Confuft Leontins, p. 468, — Renaudot, in his Hiſtoire 
des Patriarches de Man re 123. Afterwards this name 
was: given: 10 biber Darychian, as Dei has. e 
1+ Ons 91 
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gained 


of that prince. *, - 

Juin che Alt ſucceeded him, a defender of the 
true faith, and of the council of Chalcedon; he in- 
ſiſted ſtrictly on the performance of every decree of 
that council. From that time, the Orthodox pre- 
vailed throughout the Roman empire: Philo and 
the Eutychians, on the contrary, were puniſhed 


for Weir - former. condu& ; deprived of all heir 


dignities or ee cleſiaſtical power, and forced to 
aſſemble in private places: indeed, under the reign 
of-Juſtinian, Theodora the wife of that prince, par- 
ticularly, favoured a ſect of the Eutychiaus, wha 
were called Aphthartodocetes. She even brou ght 
over the emperor to her ſentiments, and e 
the dignity of the Partriarchate of Conſtantinop 
upon Anthimus, à man ſtrongly attached to * „ 
doctrine of the Monophyſites; but, in a very ſhort 
time after, the new patriarch was condemned by a 
council held at Conſt antinople, depoſed and ſent 
into exile, by which means things were once more 
eſtabliſhed upon the old footing; but, however, they 
would not at once deſtroy the Monophyſites, as 
_ there were ſuch immenſe numbers of them both in 
Egypt, in Syria, and in the neighbouring countries; 
but they were miſerably po pts and perſecuted 
in many different ways, and Gorge to 1 greateſt 
misfortunes. 1 
We muſt not 1 this MY ing with another 
named Baradatus, as Baronius, 'Renaudot, and others have done. 
See the Biblioth. Orient. of Aſſemani, vol. 1. p. 19. As to Ba- 
radaeis, the ſame author has ſpoken of him in his Diſſertation de 
Monophyſitis.. The ſurname of Zanzalus ſeem to ſignify a man of 
little yalour and conſideration, and that of Baradzus, a man who 
carries a pack · ſaddle, ſuch As beaſts of burden carry; or otherwiſe 
it means the ſame as i among the Perſians. See Aſſemani, 


bes Parkes J: 375 T 
des Partriarches 5 p. 133. | 1 
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mind) in the dark ages thasfolloweds : there 
Was no more talk of, the eee after the death =» 


. ECELESHASTICAPHHORY. 
The moſt famous perſon amongſt the Eutychians 
in this century was Severus, patriarch of Antioch; 
from whom they took the name of Severites. Juſtin 


cauſed a ſeverè ſentence to be pronounced againſt 
Severus, deprived him of his patriarchate, and ſeut 


Him into exile. From this time the affairs of the 


Eutychians grew worſe and worſe, to Which they 
contributed greatly themſelves by dividing as they 
did, into ſo many ſects; but at the time their ruin 
ſeemed inevitable, they revived for a while under 
the protection of James Baradaeus, x diſciple of Se- 
verus, and biſhop of Edeſſa in Meſopotamia. This 
man acquired ſo much eſteem and authority among 


the Monophuyſites, that they renounced all their facti- 


ons and former diviſions; all joined in receiving his 
doctrine, and took upon themſelves the name of Jaco- | 
bites, which they preſerve even to this day: ſome a- 
mongſt them are called Coptes and Arminians, from 
the countries they mbabit*; but the name of yew 
dite! is common to them all. N 

Severus, formerly patriarch of Antioch, lived af- 
ter his baniſhment at Alexandria, as a private man: 
he had there ſome diſputes with Julian, once biſhop 
of Halicarnaſſus, of the ſame ſect with himſelf, — 
who had been baniſhed for the ſame cauſe. Their 
controverſy aroſe on the ſubje& of Chriſt's body, 
whether or no before the reſurrection it had 
been ſubject to corruption. Jul ian and his diſciples 
aſſerted that it was not, which gave them the name 
of Aphthartodoceres, Severus maintained that it was; 
upon which account his party was called Phtartola- 
tresb. Amongſt them Was one Themiltive, a deacon 


ol ©; es Nantes Bietet, in his Enoplia, ben. and Aﬀſemani, 
in che diſſertation De Monophy ſitis. 


i, Allihe books that have ben vines on theſe different errors 
leave flill an uncertainty. Happy indeed it is, that it is not very 
eſſential to have an exact knowledge of al: ons Rn, of 
whit there remain at this time no traces: 910 1 #44 


AT | " of 


* 2 . 
l ir erbt. 1 f 
of Alexandfia,who advanced that . C. a8 man, mig as 
be ignorant of certain things. ole who adopted 
this. ſentiment bore the name of A oetes, or that 
of. Themiſtians, from their maſter, e who 
had been ſome time atriarch of Alexandria, but 
was now deprived of, that di ty, ſtrongly op- 
poſed the latter; his followers were called Theo- 
dofiatis: © Eurychianiſtn 2 alſo the Tritheits. 
The chief defender of their doctrine in this century 
Was John Philoponus. Peter Damian, patriarch of 
Alexandria, in attacking him, appears to have fallen 
himfelf into the oppoſite error 25 Sabellianiſm, and 
his diſciples were called Damianites: but all theſe 
different ſects of the Eutychians were united, as we 
have before obſerved, by John Baradæus. 
In chis century the diſpures an the doctine of 
Origen, which A adhd Jo much tröuble in the 
preceding e were again renewed. To re- 
turn to the firſt cauſe of theſe quarrels, we mu 
remember that Origen, at the time he was head's 
the famous ſchool at Alexandria, incurred the dif- 
feaſpre of Demetrius, biſhop, of that place, who 
ad before greatly favoured him. This change 
aroſe (according ro Demetrius's account) from Of. 
gen's having twice diſobeyed the eccleſiaſtical ca- 
nons. The biſhop carried this affair ſo far, that 
Origen was baniſhed by a council held at Alexan- 
dria in 231 or 232; and by another council, which 
is ſuppoſed to have followed ſoon after the preced- 
ing one, he was folemnly condemned, as being con- 
icted of having ſpread many errors in his writings. 
"Demetrius, according to the cuſtom of thoſe” times, 
wrote letters to all the principal churches, acquaint- 
ing them with this condemnation. The greateſt 
pre them could not fail to acquieſce here: bur 
oweyer Origen, on his fide, did not neglect the de- 
fence of his cauſe, and addreſſed ſeveral writings to 
Fabius, biſhop of Rome, and to ſeveral others who 
Ou 


greateſt lights of the church“ * 
After his death, the diſputes he had with the 
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_ Srovpied the. principal ſees, to julffy hinſclf from 


g 


ie cxfors of Which he Was accuſed. He fin | 
the Catholic 


US, life in 


3 and communion, with. dt 
Wea. f teemed , and _honoured by all thoſe 
en whom, he lived, and after his death cele- 


brated by ſeveral famous Vritets, as one, of the 


eads of the church, ſeemed to be buried with 
him; and for very near 150 years, his works, were 
held in great eſteem. But unfortunately theſe 


quarrels, which had lain fo long dormant, were again 


revived towards the year 391, and the firſt ſparks 
of them ſoon blew up a great flame; Epiphanius, 


biſhop of Salamin, in the iſland” of Cyprus, who 


| {pens the greateſt part of his life in refuting here- 


88, had conceived a great ayerſion to Origen and his 


Works. Having had ſeveral diſputes with. John, 


iſhop. of Jeruſalem, he publickly accuſed him of 
Origeniſm. John did not deny the great reſpect he 
had for the memory of Origen, and for his works. 
But as it Was eaſy to foreſee from the beginning, 
that this affair would make a great noiſe, and pro- 
bably be fatal in its conſequences, each of the 


biſhops ſtroye to bring over to their own intereſt 


Theophilus, biſhop of Alexandria; who at that time 


Had great weight. He, ſeeking in all affairs his 
own advantage before that of religion, uſed many 


evaſions; till at the laſt an unforeſeen event obliged 
him racondemy, not only the errors, but the writings - 
of Origen in general b. Ruffings, prieſt of Aquileia, 
Who had ſtudied fiye and twenty years in Jeruſalem, 


See Tillemont's' Memoirs, and particularly the 3d vol. p. 
545; and alſo the life of Chryſoltom, tb. v. ch. 232 
The principol errors which they charged Origen with at that 
time are mentioned by St. Jerom, in his epiſtle to John of Jeru- 


lem. This the ogth in the Benedifiine enten. Ses alſo 
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7, And 7 7 
gat Rome, he there traüſſated Hito Eätin, Orig 
K on 4 op He added to chis tranſlatiön 
mat pen. by ch enen to prove the mnocetice of 
this” 1 Kb”, "provoked Ft. 
11 200 is friends; but, deing in faxour With 
125 bifhop bf Rode, Tine allair. bronglir Hin 
Aid Abende daring the life of cat Fontif. 001k 
However, tlie dütpüte daity 8 And 'Thed- 
phitus, th 400 or 401 '%,:corvoked xTynod at Mes- 
Adria, at which, though 10 e were 1 5 
"Gnce the death of ge they pronounced, for 
"eſt time Þ, a fentence of condemnation, not only 
Aab his errors, büt againſt all his writings ©. 
Anaſtaftus, who fuccceded Siricits in the papal dig- 
"ty, Was of very chutrary ſeutiments to the dot- 
hi of Otigen; and an enemy to Ruffinus, whom 
he excommunicated.” He alfo proſeribed the 'books 
'of Origen. Ruffitiity died afterwards in peace and 
E * with the church, being a member and 
. pri eſt ei Theophilus afterwards, ny” "i 
difficulty, perſuaded 5 piphanius'to convoke 4 
nod in be iland of fa, and rhere to co 
the fentence that had been given againſt * the 
Works of Or en. The bitter zeal 'of Epiphanius 
dic not ſtop there; he wanted to, oblige St. John 
Chrytoſtem. bine of Conftantinople (Who was 
unjuſtiy diſlixed by the enemies of Origen) to con- 
| deren withoutdelay:theſe writings,” Anaſtaſius, The- 
philus, and hinifelf having already done it. As 
tyſoſtom refuſed to do this, he came himſelf to 


 Contancnple, hoping, if it was Ae to engage 


er. Pagi, in the year 401. n. 3. 413 1% 

N d Conſult Bower's hiſtory of the Popes, vol 1. 12 71 1; 

_ © Batonius denies it; but Poſthumien, who was about that time 
in Egypt, poſitively afficins it, from what he had heard from 
the Monks and other eccleſiaſtics of that time. See Sulpicius 
14. and alſo the life of Chry ſoſtom. * 
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-the;biſhops; then aſſembled in great mumbers in 112 
city, to ſubſcribe o che ſentence he had cauſed 
given in the; land. of 1 De writinþs 
in queſtion; and, to. „ 
+All bis-bopes.wers, dif; and he was 

0 geen e having, obrained. * one bf. 5 
ends. „ Soon, after, there aroſe great ng 
-3we6n;. Theophilus and ene 

ſpoke of in che preceding ne Fa 2 
the diſputes on. Neſtorianiſm and Eutychian 
which followed ſoon after, produced this good. efleſt 

that people e ot the e t 
„Origen. It was, W 9 N hough it 
laſted forty, years, at the pot bar 1 their 199 
Was once Fate a e 


-96z ray cle 5 of —_— «il _ Wh IR the 
"Welt; the Apotriſtaire was a ſort of Chancellor, or | of the 
deals. This quality afterwards belonged te the Pope's | deputy, 
who reſided at Conſtantinople, to preſent letters to the emperors, 

receive and ſend anſwers to him. He had the fame office 

Wich the Pope's tiuncios to the Catholic princes; | The Popes con- 

tinued to ſend Apocriſtaires to 5 after the * 

2 the Greek church in the £th century. 

d This edict or tract (οονονν of Juſtinian againſt Origen is to be 
r | Gund in max vob Dex Copcine te: SA ALI 


| emnation 


a, : . 
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< of. the. writings of. Theodorus of 


HET: 


PS che letter 85 1 85 e e 
4 70 Works 1 wit Cl priani m, thou 
they had been APPrOYe: xd by the chung il of Gelee. 
This is What is calle 9 the three SHR 0 and. 

. the, cauſe of Wany. 5 in the courle of, 
century. Juſtinian granted the requeſt of Rand 
n and. publiſhed n 545 an edle, t 155 85 . 


> hich-were, Tatiſie by. a council At; aſtantinople 
gear followi And, to give. greater weight 
0 this condemnation,. they .aflembled in 5 $3, A ge- 
E council. ?, the, 1 in which the proſcription 
the writings, of Origen Was .renewed v, and 
three pieces above mentioned were anathema- 
3 = Viale” biſhop of Rome, "who Was then 
at Conſtantinople, ſhewed himſelf to be very we 
and inconſtant, by receiving and rejecting at 5 2 
different times the decrees, of this council, 
Was in general but little reſpeged. i In the Welt. 
The church met With other adverſities in NM 
"century. The. Jews, finding themſelves powerful 
among the Homerites, a people of Arabia Felix, 
"made the Chriſtians of that place ſuffer great hard- 
- ſhips, Who till then had been in a very flouriſhing 


late. About the be Sears of. this century, one 


Damien, a Jew, was foycreign of that diſtrict, and 
FAR the e who were under his dominion 


* This alſo may be found in the above-mentioned collection. 


here is a tion of Cardinal Noris, De ſynodo quinta, 


in the ſt vol. of his werks. 

© Some learned men, among the reſt Mr. Dopin, are of opini- 
on, that there was no queſtion on the ſubje& of Origen's noti 
ons in the 5th council. It is true that the collection ol landeuin 


was the firſt that had the acts on Origenialiſm. Peter Lambecius 


publiſhed the canons of the 5th council, who procured them from 
the emperor's library at Vienna, Baluzius afterwards inſerted 
* themin-the acts of the 5th council, and from him they came into 
the works of P. Hardouin, vol. iii. p. 282 and in the Biblioth. 
Grec. of Fabricius, vol. i ü. p- 29. 
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ane towards the Np gar 
thi Nrüſchtes 3 Ab) e 
IX Per on 


me throne a CH 5 2 Meetban Hing ſoon 
kn the Jews" rook = rg A confirined the royal 
7 9 ge one amongſt emſelves, named Hu- 

an, itt Fear $24. This revolution was the 
"cauſe. of Gael eie . che Chriſtians 
hundred and fourſcore of the clergy wete 
Tactificed to the fury of the Jews, who exerciſed 
 unheart06f cruelties upon all thoſe who profeffed 
the true religſon. The exceſſive cruelty of Dunzan 
did not remain unpubiſhed: the K ing of the Au- 
mites overcarte 13 * ook him” prifoner, and put 
Him to death. He afterwards gave the govethment 
of the Homerites to one of their den citizens, No 
Profeſfed Cliriſtianity, called Abruam; but the 
Jews, afhfted by che idotaters'who were ned with 
eſe people, ſoon obliged him to quit the throne, that 
9 lace in his ſtead one whom they choſe. 
Rr on. to Eleeſban king of the es 
quiſhed again this new king, Wm entirely de- 


omerites, and gave the crown to Efimephevs, 

4 follower of the true religion, under whom'the 
Chriſtiaus recovered their former traniquillicys: ” 

This century preſents us but very few agreeable 

objets. The church daily more and more degene- 

rated from her antient purity. Gregory the Great 
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r Chriſtian church, daily increaſed her 
numbers, particularly in the countries 
; Europe; but the doctrine now taught was 
far different Rem the purity of the Apoſtolic times. 
In England, the king of Kent, having embraced 
the faith in the preceding century, applied him- 
ſelf diligently to the propagation of it amongſt his 
ſubjects. The Monk Auſtin was the firſt Apoſtle 
in England; but lis preaching met with much op- 
poſition. It was the indefatigable labours of Theo- 
dorus of Canterbury, which accompliſhed this im- 
portant work. He converted all the other kings, 
amongſt whom Great Britain was at that time divi- 
ded. Willibrard, following the example of 
others, left England, to preach the Goſpel to the 
Friſons,” and the Zelanders. The fame knowledge 
was cohveyed to the Weltphalians by Swiberr. 
Columban an - Iriſhman, - after having lived 
many years in France in a monaſtery, went into 
Swiſſerland to deſtroy the remains of ' Paganifm, 
that ſtill ſubliſted .in that country. The Boyans 
and the-Suevi had afterward the ſame obligations 
to him; from them he retired to a monaſtery he 
had founded in Italy, where he peaceably ended 
his days. Gallus, who had accompanied him for 
ſome time in theſe holy expeditions, continued 
them after his death, and with equal ſucceſs. Ki- 
Vor. I. K lian 
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lian, an Iriſh Monk, ſignalized his zeal. in Franconia, 
but principally in the diſtri of Wurtsburg, where, 
it ws ſuppoſed, he ſealed his doctrine with his 


It is very probable, that the Neſtorians ſuc- 
ceeded 1 their endeavours to convert the na- 
tions inhabiting the borders of the Caſpian ſea, and 
the countries farther Eaſt, known at this day by 
the name of Tartars. But, however, we find no 
proofs of their ſucceſs till the following centuries, 
It is certain, that, ſince that time, their miſſionaries, 
who went through the countries of the Scythians 
or Tartars, had advanced as far as Chataca, that is 

to ſay, to the northern part of China, and conſe- 
quently even into that vaſt and ancient empire, as 
we ſee by that celebrated monument of ſtone, ſaid 
ro have been erected in 781, and which® was found in 
1625 in the city of Sigan- fu, in the capital of the pro- 
vince of Nen: ſi. We there read, that the Goſpel had 
been preached in China from the year 636, and that, 
during i 50 years; there had been in that place an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion of Prieſts. But we muſt re- 
mark that the authenticity of this monument b is 
diſputed; and perhaps we ſhall find it beſt to leave 


> This monument was publiſhed for the firſt time by An- 
thony Karcher, in his Prodromus Coptus, ch. iii p. 50. and 62. 
of his China illuſtrata. See alſo Mr. Afſemani, Biblioth. Orient. 
Vol. iv. fol 543. Millar likewiſe defends the truth of this 
monument, in a work written expreſsly on this ſubje&, printed at 
Berlin in 4to, 1672. See alſo Renaudot, in his Remarques ſur les 
anciennes Relations des Indes & de la Chine, de deux Voya- 
geurs Mahometans, p. 293. | | 
' b People moſt verſed in Antiquities, ſay that this city was then 
the capital of China: See ſome of the letters of the Pionet Miſ- 
 fionaries, Mr. la Croſe ſtrongly attacks the authenticity of 
their monuments, and he F reſts on the authority of Na- 
varette, which is indeed of conſiderable weight. See the Suite del 
Examen des intereſſe — la defenſe. de Mr. 1 1 Renaudot Kane 
| I Europe Savante, Vol. xi, part 1. p. 64. and additions to 
Hiſtory of Chriſtianity of the Indians, p. 17. ; bY 
+4 | | 18 
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this queſtion," findecided : however, certain proofs 
remain of their having poſſeſſed many flouriſhin 
churches, diſperſed through a great extent o* + 
the country, during this century and the fol- 
lowing. We cannot doubt that the churches 

were founded ſolely by the Neſtorian miſſionaries. 
While the biſhops of Rome were uſing every 
means to become the heads and maſters of the 
univerſal church, they obtained, by an unforeſeen 
accident, the wiſhed- for title of Oecumenical bi- 
ſhop, which was ſolemnly conferred upon them, 
with all the power they affixed thereto “, by the 
Greek Emperor Phocas, an hateful tyrant and a 
deteſtable parricide. But all that the popes got 
by the title at that time, was only an increaſe of 
that animoſity which then ſubſiſted between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. Many biſhops of the 
Weſtern church reſolutely oppoſed theſe extrava- 
gant attempts of the Popes, as did ſeveral princes. 
And we may obſerve of the kings of Spain 
in particular, that they claimed very near the 
ſame ſupremacy over the churches of their 
kingdom, * as the kings of England have had over 
theirs from the time of Henry the Eighth. 
They pretend, that Benedict obtained of the 
Emperor Conſtantine Pogonat, that the election of 
the Popes ſhould be held good and: valid, though 
made without the conſent of the Greek Emperors. 
This by ſome is called in queſtion; it is certain the 
ſucceſſors of Benedict could not make uſe of this 
privilege. — - 


* See the Collection of Letters of Launoi, printed at Cam- 
bridge, p. 543. but which is addreſſed to Anthony Haure. 

> See the History of Italy, by Muratori, in the year 686, 
and the Journal of the Popes, which was compiled about the mid- 
dle of this Century, ch. ii. tit. iii. 
We find them among the Symmicta of Leo Allatius, lib. i. 
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In this century they continued increaſing the 

number of church feaſts. To thoſe which had been 

ſucceſſively inſtituted to the honour of the bleſſed 


Virgin, they added the commemoration of her birth, 
Which was commanded to be obſerved the 8th of 


September. In the year 631, the Emperor He- 


raclius, having recovered” the croſs of jeſus Chriſt, 
which they pretended was found by Helena, the 
mother of Conſtantine the great, and had been 
carried off by the Perſians, he ordered a particu- 
lar feaſt on that account, which was called the Ex- 
altation of the croſs. Before that time, in 610, 
pope Boniface the fourth conſecrated the firſt of 
November, to the memory of all the ſaints. The 
new rites increaſed to ſuch numbers, that we ſhall 
not have room to give an account of them. The 
church diſcipline underwent great changes, and was 
in extreme need of reformation, as the fathers of 
the ninth council of Toledo publickly declared. 

Ihis century produced but very few good wri- 
ters. Some authors. however have left proofs of 
their learning, that ought not to be * 
Among the Greeks, John Philoponus was much ce- 
lebrated for his extenſive knowledge; he was at the 
ſame time a very ſubtil philoſopher, and an able 
divine, at leaſt for thoſe days. We have already ſaid, 
that he was the ſuppoſed author of the doctrine of 
the Tritheites. Maximus, the Monk and Confeſſor, 
acquired great reputation by his writings, but more 
particularly by the affair of the Monothelites. We 
have likewiſe ſome works remaining of Sophro- 
nius patriarch of Jeruſalem, and of Andrew, 
archbiſhop of Crete. Theodore, a prieſt of Rhaite, 
has left a ſmall but very good treatiſe, upon the 
incarnation of Jeſus Chriſt, written againſt the He- 
reticks. The learned have great obligations to the 
author of the Chronicum Alexandrinum, or Paſchale, 
for his chronological exactneſs in univerſal hiſtory þ 
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* to Theophylact Simocatta, who employed him 
ſelf in writing hy hiſtory of his 'own' time. There 
zs a great mixture of good and ill in the monaſtic 
hiſtory; tranſmitted to us in the Pratum Spirituale 
of John Moſcus. Epiphanius Hagiopolites, a monk, 
wrote a very intereſting account of the cities of Sy- 
ria and Jeruſalem, the ſacred places of Paleſtine, and 
of the moſt remarkable things in Egypt. We don't 
know the exact time in which he lived, but will 
venture to place i it at the beginning of this cen · 
tur, or at the latter end of the preceding. 

There are ſome amongſt. the Latin writers, who 
merit our commendations. Theodorusof Canterbury 
was in a great meaſure the reſtorer of learning in 
England; ſome of his writings ſtill remain. Ad- 
helmus, of the ſame nation, wrote ſome poetry 
which was far from contemptible. Columbar, whom 
we have before mentioned as a reformer, was like- 
wiſe an author; his Monaſtic rules have been 
admired. by many learned proteſtants. Creſconius, 
an African, employed himſelf in explaining the 
canonical or eccleſiaſtical law. Thoſe who wiſh to 
acquaint \\themſelves with the genius of this cen- 
tury, may read with pleaſure the Ecclefiaſtical 
Formularies of Marculphus, a French Monk. The 
ſee. of Toledo, the firſt in Spain, has been filled 
by many Prelates, famous in the hiſtory. of thoſe 

times; ſuch as Eugerius, who at firſt refuſed this 
| dignity, and did not at laſt accept it, till it was al- 
moſt forced upon him; Ildefonſus, author of many 
works, and, among aches” of a book upon the 
church writers; and Julian, who deſpiſed and N | 


; Les the Diſſertation of Dr. 8 De ſcriptoribus eccleſiaſti- 
eius incertz'ztatis at the end of the ſecond part of his Hiſtory, 
L. A. Pr. Eccl. and the Biblioth. Grzc, of Fabricius, Vol, III. 
p. N. and Vol, VI. p. 705. 
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this, particularly thoſe: of the Manichees in Armenia 
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oppoſed the authority ufurped by the ws | 
Rome over the church. 
The Monks, whoſe menbürs Cd oak OY in 
the Weſt, did not à little contribute to the cor- 
ing of the purity of the faith. They were the 
fir who introduced the doctrine of Purgatory, and 
as they had no real good proof to found it upon, 
they invented numbers of viſions,” pevelations, and, 
other - childiſh ſtories, which eaſily impoſed upon 
the common people. It is to their baſe adulation 
that the papal power owed its rapid progreſs 
throughout the Weſt, and the ſubmiſſion with 


which the popes of Rome were acknowledged 


vicars of Jeſus Chriſt, There aroſe in Spain ſome 
diſputes about the immerſion in baptiſm, whether 
it ought to be done once, or thrice. This king - 
dom, in other reſpects, preſerved itſelf from 1 70 
ſaparſtitons which overran the Weſt d. 
Some hereſies of the paſt ages were revized: in 


and Meſopotamia; but we ſhall ſpeak more fully 
concerning them in the-gth century. The Neſtorians 


enjoyed great proſperity in Perſia, in Chaldea, and 


the other Eaſtern countries, under the dominion of 
the Mahometan princes “ who granted them many 
privileges and dignities, which greatly increaſed the 
number of their followers. Theſe, princes grant- 
* very nearly the ſame e to the Monophy- 


« See the Adds of the Council.of Toledo, held in thr year 688 
in the Collection of Labbee, vol. VI. col. 1296. where there are 
ſeveral ſtrokes againſt Pope Benedict Il. 

b This is proved by Michael Geddes, in a particular Tract 


which may be found among his Miſcellaneous Tracts, Vol. 


I. N. L. 


© We cannot enter here into a longer detail: Thoſe who would 
know more may refer to Renaudot, in his Remarks on Eccleſi- 
aſtical Hiſtory, ſur les anciennes Relations, * p- 258. and to 


Mr. Aſtemani, Vol, III. p. 108. 
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\ ſes" and Jacobites * in Egypt, particularly in Syria, 
Where to this day their churches are more numer- 
ous, and in every reſpect more nnn chan 
thole of the Orttiodox 55 

Eutychianiſm produced in this century ati6ther * 
Te; which was the hereſy of the Monothelites, fo 
called from their allowing Jeſus Chriſt but one will, 
and one only operation of the will oor divine and 
human, Ira»dþnxnv. 
Theodorus of Pharan, Cyrus biſhop firſt of Pha- 
ſis and afterwards of Alwxundria, Sergius Patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, who were the authors of this 
doftrine, ſeemed to favour the ſentiments of the 
Monophyfires, and ſought to introduce them” again 
into the church under this new appearance. Others 
are of opinion that the emperor Heraclius 
encouraged this doctrine, and cauſed it to be pro- 
poſed, hoping thereby to reconcile the Mono- 
phyſites and the Orthodox d. It is not in effect 
an error to attribute to Teſas Chriſt but one will, 
as the Neſtorians © had before done, provided it is 
explained in a manner conformable to the anal 
of the faith. The fault of the Monothelites chiefly 
conſiſted in their inſiſting too much on this expreſ- 
ſion, and making 1 it a kind of fundamental article. 
It is certain that the firſt defenders of this doc- 
trine, gave no explication of it, that was eſſentially 
wrong. The fame cannot be ſaid of their diſci- 
ples; with whom Heraclius had many clandeſtine 
mtrigues. One amongſt them, called Cyrus, gained, 
by his attachment to the Emperor's views, the rich 


N See the Hiſtory of the Fathers of Alexandria, by \Renaudos, 
p. 168. 

dA Jong account of this Hereſy. may be found i in a Hiltory, 

which is ſuppoſed to be written by Combefis, and in the fifth 

Diſſertation, in the 2 of the KA Century, which is inſerted 

in 55 Hiſtory of the Century; by Noel Alexander, Vol. 
Ve p. 023; 

© See Mr. Aſſemani, in different places of his Biblioth. Orient. 
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reward of the Patriarchate of Alexandria, in which 
he. was no ſooner inſtalled chan he openly pro- 
poſed the doctrine of the Manothelites.. As it - 


was not difficult to perceive that chis noyelty con- 


- cealed ſomething dangerous, che principal of the 


Clergy, fearing its conſequences, complained of it 
to, Sergius, Patriarch of Conſtantinople, ho, to their 


great ſurpriſe, profeſſed himſelf of the ſame 


ſentiments with Cyrus. This Sergius engaged 


like wiſe Pope Honorius to approve, and publickly 
to profeſs, Monathelitiſm, Sophronius Patriarch of 
Jeruſalem, far from following the example of the 


other three Patriarchs, openly and courageouſly 


defended the orthodox doctrine of the two na- 
tures and the two wills in Jeſus Chriſt, in which 


he was ſeconded by many other biſhops 


In order to completely ſilence the 8 of 


the Monothelites, the Emperor Heraclius, by the 


perſuaſion of the patriarch Sergius, publiſhed, in 


639, an expoſition of their faith, by which they ac- 


knowledged indeed a double nature in J ri, 


but allowed only one will, 


This edict did not in the leaſt m the folate of 
Sond which was riſen in the church. The other 
edict like to this, called the Type, which was pub- 
liſhed in 649 by Conſtantius II, Grandſon to Hera- 
clius, met with no better ſncceſk, But this affair 
entirely changed its appearance, when the Popes 
who ſucceeded Honorius embraced the orthodox 
Party, and on that account ſeparated "themſelves 
from the communion of the ' ſee of Conſtantinople, 
The Defenders of the Truth ſuffered yet for a 
great while many perſecutions ; but at length their 
Juſt cauſe prevailed : for which purpoſe Conſtan- 
tine Pogonat, ſon of Conſtantius II conyened, in 
680, a council, that was the ſixth oecumenical one, 

At Conſtantinople, and in which the fathers aſſem- 
bled e condemned the hereſy of the Monothelites, its 
followers, 
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followers, and eyen the late Pope Honorius, who by 
name was anathematiſed. The auathema pro- 
nounced againſt Honorius was again repeated and 
confirmed by ſeveral following councils. - From 
that time, the Roman Pontifs after their ordination 
were obliged to make a ſolemn profeſſion of faith, 
and to declare they approved and ratified the 
deciſions of the ſixth council. Thus was peace 
reſtored to the church. ut as, neither in this laſt 
council, nor in the preceding one, they had given 
any orders concerning the church diſcipline, they 
held,.in 962, another council to ſupply that 0 
fon; for which . reaſon. it was called or | 
that. of Trull, from the place in which the aſſembly 
met, which, was a town of the royal palace at Gon- 
ſtantinople. They there made one hundred®a 


two canons on matters of eccleſiaſtical erred 


The church of Rome rejected this council, and 
gave it che name inf Condliabuinm pſeudo- ſex- 
umd. 

The chriſtians. in this century ſuffered greatly 
from the animoſity © of che Jews, who never omitted 
an opportunity to injure them; and by ſo doing they 
frequently hurt themſelves, The church was yet 
more diſtreſſed in Perſia, where the Idolaters ſtrove 
to oblige the Chriſtians to join in their worſhip. 
Colroes, who governed that kingdom in the begin- 
ning of this century, was not contented with giving 
great diſturbances to the Chriſtians under his pow- 
er , but attacked ſeveral provinces of the Greek 
empire, ſubdued them, and there exerted his ut- 
moſt fury againſt the Chriſtian religion. Ar laſt 


This may be found in the Liber Diurnus, ch. ii. Tit. ix. 
p. * in the Edition of Garnier. | 
d See the councils of Labbee, col. xiii. 16. Pagi has laid 
open the whole of this affair, in the year 692, p. 14. 
* See farther of the Hiſtoria Miſcell. Book xvii. 546, and 
Hottingen, Hiſt. Ecel. Sect. ſ. Vol. i. p. 6421. 
fl "oo Aſſemani, Biblioth. Orient, * vi. p. 93. 
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the emperor Heraclius had the happineſs to quell 
this cruel and dangerous enemy both to the em- 
1 and to the true faith. ; _ 
The greateſt wound the church ever debed ved, 
and that which deſtroyed beyond all means of re- 
covery the countries in which” Chriſtianity ap- 
peared moſt flouriſhing, was cauſed by Mahometiſm, 
a new ſect or religion 1 took its riſe in Arabia 
about the beginning of this century. Its au- 
thor or founder was Mahomet „ who was born 
of good family in Mexico, a city "of Arabia Pe- 
træa, called by the natives Hegia. He at firſt 
applied himſelf to commerce; but, being tired of 
that life, he began at more than forty years of 
age to act the prophet ; and, after having for ſome 
time declared to his countrymen the viſions and re- 
velations he pretended to receive from heaven, he 
at laſt declared himſelf an envoy from God, ſent 
to deſtroy totally the law of Moſes and of Chriſt, 
and to eſtabliſh in the world the moſt pure and 
een religion that had ever exiſted. At the firſt 
e found but few perſons who gave credit to him; 
on the contrary, he was laught at, and at length 
perſecuted, ſo that he was forced in 622 to leave 
Mexico and to retire to Medina. It is from this 
flight of Mahomet, called Hegira by the Arabians, 
that the Muſſelmen date the beginning of their æra. 
Mahomet in Medina joined to the office of prophet 
that of prince; and af ter having laid the foundations 
of an empire ſurpaſſing all that had ever been, in 


* We have a life of Mahomet written Abulfeda, a Maho. 
metan prince of Hama, in Syria. John agnier, who himſelf 
wrote a life of Mahomet, publiſhed an edition of this work in 
Arabic and Latin, at Oxford, in 1723. 'The learned Dr. 
Prideaux has given us a life of this Impoſtor, in which he has 
collected with much care all that is known of him. The pre- 
liminary diſcourſe of Mr. Sale, prefixed to his edition of the Al. 
_ informs us of moſt of ie 8 . 7 of Care s life and 

ine. 
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extent, power, and duration, died in that city, 
aged 63. oy 1 . 1 Pale: oath e ox <8; ys 
The new religion introduced by Mahomet, and 
adopted by ſeveral nations finde that time, is con- 
tained in the Algoran, a book thaj this impoſtor 


pretended. to haye received by the miniſtry of the 


Angel Gabriel. It is very evident that the doctrine 
of this. pretended revelation was nothing more 
than an abſurd mixture of the ancient Pagdhiſm of 
the Arabians, of Judaiſm, and of Chriſtianity, 
Though Mahomet hoped to draw his countrymen 
from their ancient idolatry to. the warſhip of one 
God; he ſtill retained many things of the ancient 
religion ef the Ara bians. But, as he was aſſiſted by 
a Jew and a Neſtorian Monk in the compoſition 


of the Alcoran, it is not ſurpriſing that he ſhould , 


have united in his laws many things taken from 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian religions, adding to them 
numerous reveries, the fruit of his own imagina- 
tion: In order to make proſelytes to his new doc- 
trine, this falſe prophet uſed every art of ſeduction. 


Agreeable to the conſtitution and morals of his 


countrymen, he allowed them in this world the en- 
joyment of a plurality of wives and of all other tem- 
poral bleſſings, and promiſed them from God, that 
after death they ſhould enjoy in paradiſe a life of 
the moſt perfect -voluptuouſneſs. At the ſame 
time, he employed the force of arms - againſt thoſe 
ho refuſed to receive the Alcoran, 

Mahomet dying at Medina in 632, they choſe 
for his ſucceſſor Abubeker his father- in- law, to 
whom they gave the title of Caliph. As many among 
the Arabians received this religion merely by con- 
ſtraint, they waited impatiently for the moment 
when they might renounce it; but Abubeker knew 
how to reſtrain them in their duty. This Caliph, 
from the firſt year of his reign, got poſſeſſion of 
Chaldza and Aſſyria; and paſſing from thence to 
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' Meſopotamia and Syria, he ſubdued the greateſt 
part of thoſe provinces in the Tpace of two years. 
The Caliph, Omar, who ſucceeded him, defeated 
ſeveral times the armies of the Greeks, and added 
to his dominion all Syria, with Paleſtine, Egypt, 
and Africa. Under the reign of this ſame Omar, 
and his ſucceſſor Othman, the vaſt empire of Per- 
ſia Was near wholely ſubdued by the Mahometans, 
and has ſince that time been ſubject to the Caliphs. 
All theſe things were tranſacted in the ſpaceè of 
aa 


. : : 
1 Pr; 4 


Sim. Oakley has given us a very exact account of the aſto- 
niſhing conqueſts the ſucceſſors of Mahomet made, in his Hiſtory 
of the Saracens, and the manner by which they brought into 
ſyljeRion, Syria, Perſia, and Egypt. tf. 
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T H E. Neſtorians diſperſed throughout the 
| eaſtern part of Aſia had, in this century, 


particularly towards the cloſe of it, the 


_ happineſs to publiſh the glad tidings of falyation ; 
founding ſeveral churches among the nations. who 
inhabited the Weſtern, Southern, and Eaſtern parts 
of the Caſpian ſea. There were likewiſe in Ger- 
many, many uſeful labourers. in the Lord's vine- 
yard, who with as much zeal as ſucceſs employed 
themſelves in the converſion of the Thuringians, the 
Franks, the Bavarians, the Heſſians, and the Fri- 
ſons, which work they had begun in the preced- 
ing century*. Bu: it muſt be allowed their ſucceſs 
was much more complete, when the princes inter- 
poſed by their authority, and the force of arms gave 
additional weight to the preaching of the Miſſiona- 
ries. Theſe were the principal means made uſe of by 
Boniface (an Engliſhman, who was entirely devoted 
to the Popes) to convert ſome of the Germans, not- 
withſtanding which he was called their apoſtle. 
All things went for a long time according to his 
wiſhes, and he even enriched himſelf in the diſ- 
charge of his office; but at laſt he met with a re- 


ward he did not aſpire to, which was the martyrdom 


Numbers of writers have treated on this ſubject. See among 
others John Henry Urknus's Works, De Eccleſiarum Germa- 
nicarum origine & progreſſu. 


he 
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he ſuffered by the Barbarians of Frieſland, intowhoſe 
hands he fell. We muſt not omit to ſpeak of the 
- converſion of the Saxons;who' at that time were the 
moſt powerful and warlike nation of all Germany. 
Charlemagne king of France, and afterwards em- 
peror of the Weſt, after a long and cruel war, ſub- 
dued them and forced them to receive the goſpel. 
This prince, who had more zeal than knowledge, 
uſed every endeavour to ſucceed in this enterprize, 
and to eſtabliſh the Chriſtian faith ſo effectually 
in Saxony, that it ſhould never be deſtroyed. He was 
equally deſirous of bringing back the Hungarians * 
do the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, which they had 
once received but now almoſt totally abandoned; and 
did nor ceaſe making War againſt them till he had 

effected his purpoſe b. ; 1 
Charlemagne was in general well inclined to the 
church, and uſed every opportunity to ſignalize his 
a zeal for religion, of which the Roman church was 
ſenſible, for he protected her biſhops and conſidera- 
bly augmented their power and riches. They, in 
their turn, deſirous to ſhew their gratitude to this 
prime for ſo many ſervices, declared him at firſt a 
oman Patrician ©, and afterwards, about the end of 


2 Of the converſion of the Hungarians, ſee Pagon, A. D. 796. 
There has appeared at Wirtenberg, in 1759, a work entitled 
Commentatio de propagatione Lucis Evangehi feculonati Chriſti 
n 3 482 majores hodiernorum Hungariz incolarum Auſtri, 


The learned are not agreed in what the dignity of a Roman 
Patrician confiſted. - Mr, Muratori has made it plainly appear, 
that the government of the city and ſupreme power in civil affairs 
was inveſted in them. They had preſerved to the Greek emperors 
in the city of Rome, which had been for a long time the ſeat and 
only capital of che empire, the titular dignity of emperor with 
ſome prerogatives annexed to it ; but, after the time of the Lom - 

bards, the Patricians had real power over Rome and its territories ; 
ſuch as had before belonged to the emperors. See Muratori, Hiſt. 
rerum Ital. vol. iv. p. 556. | 1 
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the century, conſecrated him emperor. They car- 


ried their gratitude even beyond the grave; for, at 


the preſſing requeſt of the emperor Frederick the 
firſt, in the twelfth century, they placed Charle- - 


magne amongſt the number of their faints . 


This good emperor perceived that the ſtate 


of the church was very deplorable and daily 
degenerating, which made him think ſeriouſly of 


deſtroying or atleaſt reforming by degrees the 


many ® abuſes that were introduced therein. He 
laboured particularly to diſſipate the extreme igno- 
rance which prevailed throughout the church, and 


with it the croud of ills it brought. To that ef- 


fect, he tried every means to bring back the taſte 
and ſtudy of the Belles Lettres; he was profuſe 
in his generoſity to the learned, admitted them to 


his converſation and even to his council, and found- 


ed ſeveral monaſteries, wherein lectures were given 


on every ſubject of human knowledge. Beſides, nge 


eſtabliſhed ſchools © in every place were they might 
be uſeful, and did many other actions truely praiſe- 
worthy, for the ſervice of his people. But 
the ill-fate of thoſe times was the cauſe, that 
intentions ſo wiſe, and methods in appearance 
ſo efficacious, produced only the philoſophy or the- 
ology that has been ſince called ſcholaſtic, a ſci- 
ence very hurtful to the progreſs of the human 


mind. | 


We are now come to the . higheſt pitch of 


the popes greatneſs, which enabled them to 


* See an excellent work of Mr. Francis Welch, entitled Hiſ- 
toria Canoniſationis Caroli M. printed at lena, in 1750 in 8vo. 
- Þ See the Syriac Abridgment of the Hiſtory of France, Vol I. 
p. 262, and Dupin, in his Preface to the 4th Vol. of his Hiſtory. 
»The learned Launoi has written very clearly concerning 
the laudable zeal of Charle magne, for the advancement of 
earning, in his book De ſcholis a Carolo Magno per occidentem 
inſtitutis. This book is reprinted by John Albert Fabricius. 


throw 
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throw off the . dominion of the Greek -- emperors; 
and to enjoy the right of -{overeignty-: over the 
conſiderable poſſeſſions they had acquired in Ita- 
ly; this projet they had long ago formed, and 
with great art at laſt effected. The pretended do- 
nation of the Cottian Alps made to John the 7th, 
who in 705 poſſeſſed the ſee of Rome, is certainly a 
fable a; for that domain never belonged to any one 
of the Popes. Conſtantine the iſt refuſing to re- 
ceive the confeſſion of faith, ſent him by the em- 
peror Philip Bardanes, cauſed many tumults and 
ſeditions in Italy. Daring the pontiſicate of Gre- 
gory the II. the emperor Leo III. declared his 
objections to the images Whieh were introduced into 
the Greek church, and baniſhed them; command 
ing alſo the ſame thing to be done in all the pro- 
vinces of Italy that acknowledged his authority. 
The Pope, to whom this order was addreſſed, op- 
poſed it with all his power. It is even ſaid that 
he excommunicated the emperor, and freed his Ita- 
lian ſubjects from their allegiance. But though it 
is well known that Gregory excommunicated Ana- 
ſtaſius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, as well as Paul 
and Eutychus, Exarchs of Ravenna, there are no 
ſuſhcient proofs b that he dared to treat the em- 
peror in that manner. It appears rather that he 
recollected his duty to him, as a maſter whom he ac- 
knowledged (though he called him heretick) and he 

4 See, by Anaſtaſius the Librarian, chat this referred to ſome 
lands on the Alps, which had been given to the Romiſh church 
taken from them afterwards by the Lombards, and reſtored again 
5 tire Aribert. See his life of John 7th. Conſult alſo Muratori's 

Itor y. 

d We receive the beſt information on this ſubject ſrom Lau- 
noi, in letters before mentioned. See alſo Dupin's 7th diſſer- 
tation. and his treatiſe on the ancient diſcipline; and Gian - 
noni in his Hiſtory of Naples, Vol. I. p. 403. This report never 
gained much credit amongſt the Greeks, from the hatred to the 


popes ; nor like wiſe amongſt the modern Latins: but we ſee evi-. 
dently the contrary in the Latin writers of that time. 


ſtrove 
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he ſtroye to preſerve others in their allegiance. 
Gregory the Third followed his example, and in a 
ſynod, held at Rome, he excommunicated all the 
leonoclaſts in general. The diſputes of theſe two 
popes with the Greek emperors, laid the founda- 
tion of the temporal power of the popes in Italy. 
Zacharias, ſucceſſor to the two Gregories, found, 
by their example, that the church of Rome might 
receive much advantage from the French nation; for 
which reaſon he thought to do an agreeable thing to 
that People, by authoriſing them to depoſe their 
lawful king Childeric, and to raiſe Pepin, formerly 
mayor of the palace, to the chrone. Pepin, being 
raiſed to the ſupreme dignity, never failed to ex- 
preſs his gratitude to the popes; and was from 
That time à conſtant and bengficent Friend to the 
Roman ſee. Stephen II. {till happier than any of 
his -predeceffors, ſaw the exarchate of Ravenna 
taken from the Greek emperors, and obtained the 
poſſeſſion of it from Pepin; who, however, reſerved 
the ſovereignty thereof to himſelf and his ſuc- 
_ Chafrlemagne, having ſubdued the Lombards, 
confirmed this Donation to Adrian I. and even added 
to it ſome new territories, Notwithſtanding” this, 
the city of Rome, which for many centuries had 
been the ſeat and- capital of empire, was all this 
time dependant on the Greek emperors d, till it 
was delivered by Charlemagne upon his being in- 
veſted with the imperial dignity. This ſolemnity 
was celebrated by Leo III. ſucceſſor to Adrian, at 
the Chriſtmas of the Year 800. The Pope, after 


Though Stephen demanded of Pepin, and obtained the exar- 
chate of Ravenna for the apoſtolical ſee, or, to uſe the old ſty le, for 
St. Peter, this Prince only meant that they ſhould have the profits, 
while be himſelf, and his ſucceſſors, retained the power. This 
is proved in Mr. Muratori's Hiſt. vol. iv. p. 4, 6. 
©» Conſult Muratori Hitt.” vol. il. ſec. 7 2. 
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having crowned Charlemagne, paid him the homage 
of an em and maſter. His ſucceſſors con- 
| _ the ſame marks of tubmiſhon. 4 
It was in this .centary that private or ſolitary 
ates were firſt heard of. Theſe were introduced 
as it were by ſtealth , and much diſapproved by 
people of underſtanding, About the ſame time all 
the churches, under the dominion of Charlemagne, 
received, by his AY thoſe paſſages of the New 
Teſtamem, called Þ Goſpels and Epiſtles; and 


| * They were ſeverely condemned in the fixth council” of Paris 
held in 889. See he the 7th vol. of Labbe 3 Canon 
48 begins thus: Irrepſit in pleriſque locis, ane ine” partim 
avaritia, reprehenfibills uſus & 2 emendatione dignus, &c. 
d Among others, . of Orleans, who lived in this 
and the fi allow See his Capitula ad Preſbyteros ſuæ 
Eccleſiæ, inſert in the rk of P. Sirmond, vol. ii. col. 926; 
and alſo Walafred Strabo- in hid book De Rabas Eecleſiaſtci, 
ch. 8 r himſelf, in his Capitulaire, ſur les 
mages, li 
* The feſtival da day prob gave riſe to this cuſtom, as 
ry ep i i e. a 
a s they a te undays; but eve 
church had free liberty to do as they pleaſed in that = 
ſpect. For many centuries: the Greek church had the fame 
cuſtom, thoogh their choice of texts entirely differed from 
that of the reſt. In this, therefore, Charlemagne followed an 
antient cuſtom, tho” it was but by degrees that it came into 
uſe, It is not improbable that the churches of the Gauls were the 
firſt who uſed the texts near the end, or about the middle of the 
fifth century ; and this is perhaps what Grenadius of Marſeilles 
has in view in his ygth chapter of his book De Viris IHaſtribus. 
It is remarkable, that all texts are in the ſame order we have 
them now in the Homilies of Euſebius and Eneſa, publiſhed in 
1675 at Paris in 8vo. It is apparently ſome cle — of the 
church of the Gauls, as Zacher of L Lyons, or Truſts of Nizz, 
Ceſaricus of Arles, who is diſt pate, under the Name of Paul 
of Emeſa. To return to the uſe Then 3 epiſtles: we have 
FFF the Gallican into the 
oman church. Charlemagne made uſe of his authority to intro- 
duce them into all the —— ſubject to him; the weſt by de- 
| grees entirely conformed to this inſtitution. See Joh. Hin. 
meri Schediaſma de Origine & Dignitatis Peri „a work re- 
N rinted at Jena ih 1739, and Jo. Franc, Buddæi Iſagoge Hiſtorico- 


heologica, p. 1640. uh 
— | . they 
* 
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they: were read regularly throughout the , : 
This cuſtom was, however, ſtill more ancient. The 
recible ignorance . of the clergy of that. time 
2 to haye, been the motive that determined 
Charlemagne on this occaſion ; as it likewiſe did to 
order them to read to the people ſome extracts from 
the beſt works of the antient fathers and others on 
the explanation of thoſe texts; from thence was made 
the collection of. Homilies. Nothing ſurely could 
be done wiſer. than this in ſuch times. But 
there aroſe from it great diſadvantage: They ap- 
2 themſelves leſs to the reading of the holy 


criptures, and grew indifferent bent the richt 
underſtanding tem. 


4 We may cafily ſuppoſe, that there were bur few 
F learned men, who did honour. to the church in 
ls, this century. The Greek church, ſuffering under 
1 numerous calamities, both from within and without, 
ey produced but very few perſons diſtinguiſhed for 
ws, their learning. Andrew, the metropolitan of 
ry Crete, was celebrated for his ſermons ; ſome of 
4 which remain to this day. John Damaſcenus, who 
om was diſtinguiſhed among all the philoſophers and 
an theologiſts, imroduced into (divinity the ſubtilties 
= of the Peripatetie philoſophy, / and is the firſt 
0 among the 'Greeks, Who publiſhed a fyſtem of 
illes ſcholaſtic dixizuty.: He likewiſe' gained applauſe 
bus. by many other writings. He Was: remarkable for 
= ſuperſtitious! veneration for images, Which he 


carried ſo far as openly to defend them. The beſt 


hiſtorians amongſt the Greeks Vun George Syn- 
cellus and Theophanes. +. 160+ 40:4! 


We cannot ale to the emperor Charlemagne 
the firſt place amongſt all the writers of the weſt, 
of whoſe works we have any remains. Bede, an 
Engliſhman, furnamed the Venerable, was a laborious 
writer, and is greatly eſteemed even by the learned 
= of our 9 The 198. . or ORE gained him 


je 
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the favour of Charlemagne, and enabled him to 
render ſuch ſingular ſervices to ſcience in general, that 
his memory will be ever eſteemed. The principal 
theologiſts of this century in the Latin church were, 
Paulin, patriarch of Aquileia, Leidradus of Lyon, 
and Theodolf of Orleans; to whom we may add 
Boniface; already mentioned; Paul 850 Fre- 
degairus, the ſcholaſtic, and Eginhard, gave up their 
time to the hiſtory of this century and the preced- 
ing ones. Eginhard was an author far ſuperior to 
the genius of the times: He left us à good life of 
Charlemagne. It is to this epoch we may place the 
compoſition of two books, whoſe authors are un- 
known, called Ordo Romanus and Liber Diurnus, 
botłk uſeful to thoſe who with to e the Khon. 
ledge of theſe times. 
© This" century, like the pedal ones, wWas 
greatly troubled wirh diſſenſions and hereſies. The 
hereſy known throughout the weſt by the name of 
Felician, its author®, or that of Adoption from its ſub- 
ject, though trifling in itſelf,” was the cauſe of great 
diſputes arne the divines. Elipand, biſhop of 
Toledo, under the dominion of the Saracens, con- 
ſulted by letter Felix, biſhop of Urgel, whether * our 
„Saviour, according to his human nature, ought to 
he looked upon as the real or adopted fon of God.” 
Felix anſwered him, that J. C. according to his hu- 
* man nature, could not be called the own ſon, or 
eternal ſon of God, but that” he was 4 the 
adopted ſon.” ae lab at 

After that time theſe two biſhops: ay made 
uſe of that erpreſfon, hy ap in their diſcourſes and 


We find the hiſtory of Felix de Urge 200 ſtated; with all 
the details and ſubtilties of this controverſy, in a difſertation of 
John Trellond, intitled, De Felice Urgelitani & Ely 2 Tole- 
. tani, Leerifi vu Adoptiana, which Mr, Vogt has ipſerted in his 
-Biblioth. Man ach. 1. taf. 2. Tbe Pk, authors, who have 
treated bn this ſubject, are enumerated by Mr. John Albert as 


- Jyjcins in his Bibliotheca Mediz Latinitatis, vol. ij. p· 484. . 


: 
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in their writings, which cauſed them to be fuſpected 
of hereſy.” It was thought they would, as Neſtoritis 
had done before them, carry too far this diviſion of , 
the two natures in our Saviour, aud give him not 
only two natures, but eveu two perſons. As Felix 
always acknowledged, without any equivocal ex- 
preſhon, Jeſus Chriſt to be the true God, and never 
called him the adopted fon ; but when ſpeaking of 
his human nature, we muſt agree with de bp 
of the learned, who look upon this controverſy as 
a mere diſpute of words . But, however, the 
learned of this century looked upon it in à very 
different light: they declared Felix guilty of pro- 
pagaring a dangerous hereſy, and on that ac- 
count condemned him. Immediately the abbot 
Beatus, and biſhop Etherius, both Spaniards; 
wrote againſt” this -pretended error, and ſtrove; 
though unſucceſsfully, ro refute it. The emperor 
Charlemagne and pope Adrian convoked in 788 a 
council at Narbonne d, by which the doctrine of 
Felix was proſcribed. It met with the ſame fate in 
a ſynod held in the city of Aquileia in 791, wheres» * 
Paulinus of that place preſided; as likewiſe atthit of 
Ratisbonne in 792, and in that at Franckforrt in 
794. Pope Leo III. aſſiſted at this laſt; and tgje 
decrees of the preceding aſſemblies were there con- 
firmed. In ſhort, they held another aſſembly at 


Among thoſe who thought ſo, we may number P. Pagi him- 
hſelf; who, contrary to cuſtom, ſpeaks advantageouſly of this 
herefy in hjs oration on the Incarnation, lib. vii. ch. i. We are 
not to wonder then that many other proteſtants have done the 
ſame. Among others, John-George Dorſcheus, George Calixtus 
Spanheim the younger, and Baſnage, and John. Laur. Moſheim, 

ith many more. Cato 15. * 2 | 
* Balozius' was the firſt who publiſhed the acts of this council ' 
in bis addition to the work of Peter de Marca de Concordia 3 
Sacer. & Imp. lib. vi. ch. xxv. See particularly the notes at the 1 
bottom of page 993. We find the ſame acts in the collection of f 
Labbé, vol. vii. | | e 
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Aix-la-Chapelle,,the ſame year, and on the ſame 
m_— Some ſay that the emperor was there, 

that Felix, at length convinced of his error, 
nacbne w iedged and there renounced it; and by that 
means put an end to all the troubles it had cauſed; 
but others think this very improbable : However this 
may be, Felix remained beloved and reſpected by 
many, even of his adverſaries, in ſo much, that, 
bins. his. death, the when of * cangyized 


\The uſe 8 of imagen;* wasin this cen» 
tury the. cauſe of EN fatal and violent diſputes, 
and of great commotions in the eaſtern church, 
The church had tolerated the uſe of them from 
the firſt century, but at the fame time condemned 
the worſhip paid to them, which afterwards; was 
clandeſtinely introduced, and daily gained ground. 
The quarrel on this ſubject became very violent, 
when, about the year 711 or 512, the Greek em- 
peror Philip Bardanes, a favorer of the Mo- 
— commanded..the picture, that repre- 

nted the ſixth council, by which that error bad 
dee condemned, tg * en out Lf: the n of 


. ot * 


2 


e gen Carty 46 
© Þ Balpziusin his notes on Agobord, p. 8 
The whole account of this dif) ate has been wrote with great 
care, ſenſe, and judgment, by the learned Mr. Daille in bis trea- 
tiſe De Imaginibus 3, this work is divided into four books, and 
was printed at Leyden in 1642 in 8&vo, It remained for a 
- long time e ere by the Roman Catholic writers, till Noel 
Alexander inſerted, in the eighth century of his hiſtory, a diſſer- 
tation de uſu & cultu imaginum, in which he attempts to throw 
off all Mr. Daille's arguments. It is true, indeed, that Maim- 
bourg publiſhed in France a hiſtory of the Iconoclaltes, but. it. is 
filled with no but childiſh fables, and has not even — ap- 
8 of the fidelity and dignity that ſuch. a. hiſtory req | 
heim anſwered theſe two writers in the moſt bac. 


day 8 convincing manner. Tbe work is intitled Hilo Ins- 
Fon Reflitula, printed in 1686 in 80. 
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Pope Conſtantine I. thought that by this the em- 


peror intended to attack at the ſame time both the 
orthodox doctrine as well as the images; which, 


indeed, induced him to reject the confeſſion of faith 
of this prince, and to oppoſe it by a formulary, 
in which he eſtabliſhed the true doctrine in oppoſi- 
tion to the tenets of the Monotholites; and at the 
ſame time ordered that the images ſhould remain in 
the church as objects of veneration 2. This proceed- 
ing of the pope's, ſo offenſive to the emperor, was 
but the prelude to many others ſtill more injurious. - 
Thus began the cruel war between the Iconoclaſts 
and the Iconolators, which laſted a long time, and 
was the cauſe of many misfortunes to both parties. 
The death of Philip Bardanes ſuſpended the diſ- 
pute, and procured them peace for about fifteen, 
years. During this time, the attachment to images 
and to the worſhiping of them encreaſed moſt ſur- 
priſingly. Leo III. perceived it with great affliction, 
and to prevent at leaſt the worſhiping of images, 
he ordered them to be placed ſo high in the temple 
as to render it impoſhble. This happened in the, 
year 726; but the extravagant proceedings of the 


patriarch Germain and the monks in fayour. of 
their favorite images, as likewiſe the troubles 


they cauſed in Italy on this occaſion, encreaſed ſo 
far the emperor's averſion to them, that in 730 he 
entirely baniſhed them from the churehes, and de- 
creed puniſhment for the worſhipers of them: theſe 
laws remained in force. ſo long as he lived. His 
{on Conſtantine, ro whom the Iconolators, through 
hatred, gave the diſhonourable name of Copronymus, 
followed his ſteps. In order to put an entire end 


to this affair, he aſſembled in 754 a general council 


See the life of Conſtantin I. by Anaſtaſius the librarian in the 
councils of Labbé, vol. vi. col. 1390 ; and Francis Pagi in the 
Breviar, Pontif. vol. i. p. 597. 1 
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at Conſtantinople, in which the worſhip of images 
Was univerſally and unanimouſly condemned. 
Leo IV. the ſon of Conftanrine, perſevered in the 
diſpoſition of his predeceſſors; and being of gentle and 
humane temper, he probably might have effected, 
by mildneſs, what his father attempted by ſe- 
verity, if he had not had Irene for his wife, whoſe 
extreme attachment to the worſhip of images tranſ- 
ported her with ſuch fury as made her guilty of the 
greateſt crimes; having begun, as ſome pretend, by 
haſtening the death of her husband, ſhe took the 
reins of goverument, and made uſe of her 3 
ro commit the moſt unworthy actions, and to eſtabh 
the images and their worſhip in the churches, * For 
this purpoſe ſhe thought it neceſſary to oppoſe an- 
other general council to that which had proſcribed 
the images; and after many delays ariſing from 
different obſtacles, this council was held at Nice in 
Bithynia in the year 787, By this the acts of the 
preceding council were entirely annulled ; and it was 
decided, that the honour, worſhip, and adoration of 
images ſhould be eſtabliſhed beyond the power 
of oppoſition. Charlemagne, and the divines of 
the welt, diſapproved the decrees of this council, 
and condemned them in another held atFranckfortin 
794. The emperor himſelf defended the judgment 
paſſed by this council in the writings to which he 
ſigned his name. Notwithſtanding all this, the Greeks 
adopted the impious and abſurd decifions of the 
ſecond council of Nice, but they did not carry the 
idolatrous worſhip to ſuch an height of extravagance 
as it has been ſince arrived at in the Roman church *, 
Ihe principal outward calamities, which the church 
ſuffered in this century, were occaſioned by the Ma- 
hometans, who perſecuted the Chriſtians in ſeveral 
countries. The dominion of the infidels encreaſed 


See Daille, lib. Ixiv. ch. viii. and Spanheim, ſect. 8, 15. 
very 
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very conſiderably in the eaſt, and they became ſo 

powerful, that they ſeemed to hold Conſtantinople 

in the ſtate of a beſieged city. They entered like- : 
wiſe into the weſt, having ſent an army, in 710 and 
in the year following from Africa to Spain, where, 
after defeating: the king Roderick in a pitched 
battle; they deprived him at once both of his king- 
dom and his life. This was the epoch of the foun- 
dation of the kingdom of the Saracens in Spain. 
From thence they made an irruption into the Nar- 
bonoiſe Gaul, and, after haying miſerably ravaged 
Burgundy, they would have carried their arms {ti 

farther, had they not been oppoſed by Charles 
Martel and his grandſon Charlemagne, who entirely 
defeated them, and forced thoſe who eſcaped from 

this defeat to return into Spain. 
We muſt now conclude this century. The reign 
of Charlemagne was its greateſt glory: ĩt was he Who 
preſerved it from that ignorance, which would other- 
wiſe have entirely overſpread it. Yet, however, the 
ſeeds of thoſe capital errors concerning the ſacra- 
ment, which infeſted the following centuries, were 
already diſcernible in this. During the heat of the 
diſpute concerning the images, the fathers, aſ- 
ſembled at Conſtantinople in 754; declared that 
our Saviour had left no other image of himſelf 
than the ſacrament. To which thofe of Nice an- 

ſwered in 784, that the ſacrament was not the 
image, but was the real body and blood of Jeſus 
Chriſt. Thus the notion of the real preſence took 
its riſe from the worſhip of images. The whole 
biſtory of this century is filled with crofles, relicks, 
and. other ſuperſtitions, We may judge of the 
ignorance of thoſe times by the canon that ordered 
the prieſts to learn to read, by the baptiſm admi- 
niſtered in nomine patria, filia, & ſpiritua ſancta. 
and by the condemnation Virgilius pronounced 
againſt ſome prieſts for believing there were 
Antipodes, CENTURY 
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rn 7 
E WIS. the. debonair, ſon and ſuccefſor to 
Charlemagne, aſcended the throne in 814. 
He imitated the piety of his father, but 
wanted his diſcernment; for the principal thing in 
Which: he ſhewed his care to religion, was by load- 
ing the clergy with favours, hich they at laſt made 
uſe. of to his detriment. . . His. zeal, however, was 
uſeful by exerting itſelf for the propagation of the 
goſpel among the infidels. It is to him that the 
Cimbri, the Danes, and the Swedes, are indebted 
for their conyerũon. Lewis ſent into thoſe coun- 
tries Ebpon, archbiſhop of Rheims, who, preached 


o 


to them in 823, but with very little ſucceſs. Anſ- 
gaire, a monk of Corbia, was much happier in his 
_ endeayours ; for arriving in Denmark in 826, he 
there planted the ſeeds of the faith, and ſaw it bring 
forth abundantly ; from thence he went into many 
other northern countries. Anſgaire was made in 
837: the firſt archbiſhop of Hamburg; and for 
his fake the biſhoprick of Bremen was added to the 
archbiſhoprick of Hamburg in 849?.. His labours 
See P. Pagi in the Critique de Baronius in the year 832. 
The fame author declares from Adam of Bremen, that there were 
2 dependent at that time on the archbiſhoprick of Ham- 
: b "Tec P. Pagi on the 858, No. 3. It is right to attend to 
thoſe dates, becauſe they differ very extraordinarily in different 
writers ; a circumſtance which makes great confuſion in _ 
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inſtly-merited all the honours: they; obtained; The 
7 AR were about the ſame. time indebted ta 
him for their knowledge of the true faich The. 
Bulgarians were firſt among theſe people, who em- 
braced the goſpel under their king Bogoris a, Me- 
thodius and Cyrillus their apoſtles, who went from 
them to preach to the Mora vians and Bohemi 
who like wiſe embraced chriſtianity about the year 
894% The popes afterwards granted to the Mora - 


Vvians the liberty of celebrating divine worſhip 


in their own language which. was the - Sclayo- 
nian d. 85 „ * , . 4 


BAY Rs IONS JOY CART © $10017 
The fee of Rome acted always on the ſame prin - 


ciples, and was continually making efforts to render 


the juriſdiction it had uſurped over che church ſecure 
and immoveable . For which reaſon they ſtrove to 
free themſelves from all temporal dominion, eve 

from that of the king of France, to whom they had 
{uch great obligations, and without whoſe help they 
never could have obtained the ſupreme power they 
now enjoyed. Theſe attempts were ſtrongly re- 


„ There is à letter from Photius to this Bogotis, who at bap- 
tiſm took the name of Michael. The patriarch throughout this 
long letter calls him his ſpiritual ſon. It is the firſt in the London 
cy 1657. This letter may be looked upon as an epitome 
riſtianity. 41G ee 2 a 
See Andrew Wengerſeius in his Hiſt. Eekleſ. Sclavon. 1. p. 


8, and the Breviar. Pontif, Roman. vol, ii, p. 113. 


We ſhall do well to conſult on theſe fi a work of Philip 
Mournay, intitled, The Myſtery of Iniquity, or the Hiſtory of 
Papacy, which ap at Samur in'1614 in French, dedicated 
to Henry IV. king of France; and in Latin dedicated to James I. 
king of Great Britain. We meet with here an exact account of the 
ambitious ſteps of the popes from the ſecond century till the refor- 
mation, and of the obſtacles they met with, ' This treatiſe may 
be looked upon as an excellent refutation of the annals of Ba. 
ronius: it is at the ſame time the firſt chat broke the ice and 
cleared the way for others, Giannone, in his Hiſtory of Naples, 
has very fully laid open the rapid progreſs of the pope's power, 
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iss ECOEEBINSTICAL HISTORY. 
ſiſted by the'ptitices on their fide, and even by the 
diſhops of the principal churches, who omitted no- 
thing to maintain their rights and prerogatives. 
Gregory IV. favoured the unnatural rebellion of 
the two ſons of Lewis the debonair againſt their 
father; aſſiſted them in it, and gave them the moſt 
icious advice. The inſupportable pride of Ni- 
cholas the firſt cauſed the Greeks to ſeparate 
themſelves for ever from the communion of the 
eaſtern church. This pope took the advantage of 
the Decretal letters , a work evidently ſuppoſi- 
titious to take upon himſelf an unlimited autho- 
rity. It is ſuppoſed by many, and with great pro- 
bability, that it was for the ſame reaſons, and 
about the ſame time, they forged the famous dona- 
tion of Conſtantine the Greatb, which was then made 
zublic, but not at all regarded; at leaſt thoſe who 
ſpoke of 'it lived in this century. Another re- 
markable thing about this pope Nicholas is, that in 
the letters, and other writings that we have of 
his, we find his name always placed before thoſe of 
the emperors or kings he was concerned with. 
Adrian II. was his ſucceſſor and faithful imitator ; 
as was likewife John VIII. and Adrian III. This laſt 


1 


Theſe ridiculers were at firſt (as we believe) brought to light 
by M. Isidore, ſurnamed the Fiſher, or the Merchant. Ihe 
Jeſuit Turrian undertook, in the ſixteenth century, to ſupport 
the authenticity and authority of the Decretals. David Blondel 
wrote a treatiſe, entitled, Pſeudo - Iſidorus et Tarrianas Vapulans, 
which entirely refutes all the jeſuit has advanced; fo that all the 
ſenſible part of the Roman church look upon theſe letters as an 

d See the Biblioth. of Alb. Fabricius, vol. vi. p. 45. Conſult 

alſo Mic. Geddes's treatiſe, intitled, the Grand Forgery diſplayed. 

This work may be found among his miſcellaneous tracts. 

e See the authors mentioned by Fabricius, I. i. Peter of 

Marca attributes this donation to the eighth Century, which he 

ſays was made with the knowledge and advice of the popes. 

Geddes likes better to attribute this grant to Stephen, the prede- 
ceſſor of Paul. See the above. | | 

3 14 Pontiffs 
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Pohtiff, by a decree made in the year $34, declar 

ny the emperor's conſent and en ſhoul 
ot be wajred for as neceſſary after the election 

2'pope.” The: plan of our work does not allow us 


to enter upon a fuller account of the conduct of 
the popes, _ 
tory or fable of the popeſs Joan. They ſay, that 
"F 25 having diſguiſed” her ſex, fucceeded to the 
259 after Leo IV. in 855, and poſſeſſed the 
oly ſee for two years and ſome months; when, in 
à public proceſſion, the was ſeized with the pains 
of child-birth'and died. Some writers of the Ro- 
man church were the firſt relaters of this fact: it 
was adopted by the proteſtants, and for a long 
time eredited. But ſome learned men having taken 
the trouble to trace this report to its firſt riſe, have 
rendered it ſuſpicious, and particularly proved that 
it cannot be reconciled with chronology. Some 
people, However, ſtill believe in the exiſtence of 
this popeſs d. 
1 Greek and Latin churches produced ſome 
learned men, whoſe memory ought not to be for- 
gotten. Among the firſt of whom in the Greek 
church was Photius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, 
Who, for the time in which he lived, might be 
juſtly reckoned a man of admirable erudition and 
exq ifite 8 Nicephorus,#patriarch of Con- 
ntinople, applied himſelf to hiſtory, and was 
9 N che moſt zealous defenders of 


ny Giannons, vol. i, p. 527.  Breviar. beau, vrt ii. p. 160. 
But at the end of this century, Stephen VI. paſſed a decree, re- 


ſtoring to the Emperors the antient rights, and Theodore II. 
_ confirmed it. 


*The Latin treatiſe of Mr. 8 beim on this ſubject is well 
known, and fill more what , fant has taken from it, and 


"publiſhed under the title De la Hliftoire 1 It was re- 
Printed in n n CL 


images; 


Tr is to this century that we muſt place che Hil-. 


* 1 


458 , ECQUESIASTICAE;HISFORY, 
images; as likewiſe, Theodore, ſurnamed Studirus , 
who has left us ſevcral writings which are far from 
being contemptible; Methodius the Confeſſor, and 
ſome. others. Seperal ſubjeQs in theology were 
treated by Theodore Abucara and Nicetas David. 
Peter of et y 5 a hiſtory of the Mani- 
chees of thoſe atimes, Syrians poſſeſſed a 
1 learned man in che os op of Moſes Barapha, 
| 19 1080 to the writers of other. communions . 
aurus may, be ranked among tlie fir firſt 
of 121 learned of che Latin church, He was a 
- native of Mayence, and may be looked upon as the 
_comtnon- teacher of France and. Germany. We 
muſt not forget, to mention Hincmar, archbitho op 
of. Rheims, 17 oY gobard. of. Lyons, . and Claude of 
Turin. The letters and little. treatiſes, of. Loup 
Servat are much eſteemed by the learned. . John 
igenus, commonly nly. called Scot, 4255 — — Was 
3 . ſubtil n ſopher, and c ebrated 38 a di- 
eacon of Lyons, and Walafrid 
Strabo 15750 themſelves i = expounding the ſa- 
cred rites then Ae of” Via che c F e of 
eux, Adon of Vie Ayman 9 1 
| 10 Anaſta ' the 1 9 897 Reginon Abbot 
of Prom, ile monk. Uſuard, . conſecrated 
2 time to che writing "ths of Ne aud l 
hiſtory... le 

* We may judge of the corruption” in the Aifiniry 

i theſe times by the doctrine of Tranfubltantiation, 


18 l 25 


e was 10 e Hom a monaſtery ut Ces Called 
Studium, of which he was. abbot. - Mr. Joh. Emanuel Muller 
publiched.io Latin a hiſtary of this monaſtery, which was printed 


ke lick 1741 in 4t0. -* 
wo, = the LAkor. Literar. of Mr. Care, 'vol. i. v. $61. See 


| ieee vol. ii. p. 127. 


There is a uſeful work 
Va incitled, Commentarius 
arlin ingi of Haymore, Epiſcopo 


ubliſhed at Helmſtadt in 1747. in 
Hikortens e, redi 
n 


| hich 
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_ which took its riſe in the weſt. Paſchas Radbert a, a 
monk of Corbia; laid the firſt foundation of it: it is 
true he delivered his opinion in ſuch very obſcure 
terms, that it was difficult to underſtand him; and the 
learned actually are not agreed about what be meant 
to expreſs: But whatever was the foundation of 
his do&rine; ſoon as it was known and ſpread among 
the people, ' it; appeared very new and intri- 
cate.” This work, that Paſchas publiſhed; was ſeverely 
cenſured By many divines; the principal of whom 
was Ratramnus Þ tf Bertram, who undertook its re- 
5 — by order of Charles the Bald; but he ex- 
preſſed himſelf ſo very obſcurely, that we cannot 
juſtly ſay What were his real ſentiments. 
In this century the eaſt was diſtreſſed by wolbles 
cauſed by a new ſect, which was that of the Pau- 
licians, whoſe/ origin we may trace back to the 7th 
century. It is ſuppoſed they took this name from 
the two brothers, Paul and John, who were the firſt 
teachers of this doctrine in Armenia; and that the 
word Paulicians is equivalent to Paulo-Johannites. 
It is ſaid that their fundamental tenets were 
taken from the doctrine of the antient Ma- 
nichees e. But the innovations afterwards made 
in this ſect, by the new doctors that came into 
it, entirely changed its appearance. The cotem- 
porary 1 wine "have YR on the te- 


Lai eee i ed to Bn cet ſuc⸗ 
eee e his life. See P. Sirmond's works, vol. iv. col. 
522. 

d For an ee this 3 conſult Fabricius's Bibliotheca 
3 een vol. i. under the article Bertra- 


660. 

wy . John Wolf, of Hamburg, was the frſ who 

publiſhed in Greek and Latin the four books of Photius againſt 
the Manichees in the firſt and ſecond volumes of his Anecdota 

Græca. 3 tit. xy. of the 


| Greek edition. N 
g 4 a nete 
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nets of the Paulicians, are the patriarch Photius 
and Peter of Sicily, an illuſtrious perſon: as their 
relations differ, we cannot N _ Ie: 
on 'this ſubject; 4's £7 C13 117 
"* Whatever Was this W en ſyſtem. of this ſea, | 
it has certainly always had à great number of fol- 
lowers; which — the Greek emperors early 
ta take meafures for its deſtruction;: and they car- 
rid their rigbutf fo far, as to condemn to puniſh- 
ment ſeveral doctors, and even private perſons, 
among the Paulicians. During the heat of the diſ- 
ed, phat the images in the eighth eentuty, theſe 
ereticks ſeem to have enjoyed ſome repoſe in 
which time their aſſemblies greatly increaſed. The 
Greek emperors, Michael Curapalatus and Leo V. 
but particularly the empreſs Theodora, widow 
of Theophilus, added to the ſeverity of the pu- 
Ades formerly decreed o againſt them, and 
obliged them to quit all the countries under their 
dominion. | It is thought they retired at firſt to Bul - 
garia, and went from thence to France in the 11th 
century: b: but their hiſtory has not been ber 
Fong cleared uri: „ ; | 
The unhappy diſputes abque, the-i images wok 
up almoſt all che attention of the ;emperors. in this 
century, particularly in Greece. Nicephorus, who 
ſucceeded the wicked Irene, who was depoſed in 
goa, was not favourable to them. Leo V. ſurnamed 
the Armenian, aſcended. the throne after him, and 
aſſembled a new council at Conſtantinople in 805. 
The decrees. of _e 2 council of Nice, held 


His Hinory De Orto progreſſu & Occaſu Manichzorum was 
publiſhed i in Greek and Latin by Matthew Raderus at 2 
in 1604 in 4to; and the Latin verſion may be found in Paris 
edition of the Grand Bibliotheque des Peres. 

.b See the Hiſtoire des Variations des Egliſes — ap by 
Mr. Boſſuet; and alſo Uſler de Chriſtianarum Ecclefiarum-. con- 
66— & Statu. | 


under 
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R were there annulled ; and on hn, con- 
trary, thoſe of the ſeventh general council, held 
under Conſtantine, were reſtored to their full force. 

Michael the ſtutterer, who ſucceeded Leo V. was of 
the ſame ſentiments, and even ſolieited, by his envoy, 
Lewis the emperor of the weſt, to give weight to 
this deciſion, by adding thereto the ſanction of bis 
authority, and the votes of the biſhops under his 
ju uriſdiction, which was done in à council held 
at Paris in 829. Theophilus, ſon to Michael, car- 
ried his zeal {till farther, and declared war againſt 
the images. But, after his death, the — 
tion of affairs falling to Theodora his widow, ſhe to- 
tally annulled all he acts and decrees anteecdently 
made againſt the images, and . renewed. with full 
force the deciſions of the council of Nice. The 
Greek church has retained dhe worlpip of images 
ever. ſince that tige 155 

The diſcord bepween, the icky * — 
churches revixed, i in-a moſt violent manner, and be» 
came an incurable evil on the depoſition (in 857) 
of Ignatius, patriarch of Conſtantinople, and the 
acceſſion of Photius to that ſee; who was a,perion 
of ſuperior merit, hut had been till that time 2 
layman : they both uſed every, means to bring pop 
Nicholas over to their reſpective intereſts, This 
Pontiff did not neglect ſo favorable an opportunity 
of increaſing his power, and took upon himſelf the 
office of judge, which he executed with great pride. 
Several councils were held on this affair; o at 
Conſtantinople in 861, where Photius got the ad- 
vantage; one at Rome in 863, where Nicholas, 
judging Photius unworthy of the place he poſſeſſed, 
depoſed and excommunicated him; and one at Con- 
ſtantinople 1 in 867, -at which the Greeks retorted 
the excommunication upon Nicholas. Soon after 
this there happened a great revolution in the Greek 
ry by Which , of. Macedonia, gettting 


Voi. 1 poſſeſſian 


* 
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eſſion of the imperial chrone, "depoſed Photius, 
nd cauſed ſentence to be:-pronoutited againſt him in 


à acomncitheld at Conſtantinople in 869 in preſence of 
de popeꝰs legates, and called by the Latins the eighth 


oecumenical council. This was but a made-up peace, 
which reunited the two churches fer a ſhort time. 


_ <."S60n after rhis there aroſe another difference 


chat ſeparated them for ever. The church of Bul- 
garia, newly converted to che Chriſtian faith, gave 
riſe to it. The two primates ef the univerſal church, 


te pope and patriarch of Conſtantinople, pretended 


each of them that this church was under their 
ifitnal dominion. The Bulgarians detided them- 
ſelyes this queſtion; by ſending away; in 870, the 
Latin Biſhops, and demanding Greek / biſhops to 
be ſent them. It was in vam che popes ſought 
afterwards to recover their rights over theſc 
churches: they were not heard, and things re- 
mained on the ſame footing. After the death of 
Ignatius, Photius, being reconciled to the emperot 
Baſilius, was reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the pa- 
triarchal ſee, and his re- eſtahliſſiment confirmed in 
the eduncil of Conſtantinople, called by the Greeks 
the eighth becumenical council. The Greeks hay- 
in this council expreſſed their contempt for the 
authority of the Roman fee, and having at the ſame 
ume condemned the doctrine of that church, with 
regard to the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt; and the 
communion between the two churehes, being by that 


Aeſtroy ed, was never more eſtabliſhed, not even 


when patriarch Photius Was again depoſed and con- 
demneck to exile, in which he diet. 

The diſputes on Predeſtination and Grace, which 
for ſo long a time had lain dormant in the well, 


. 
4 4 C08 +S-* 4 


The while hiftory of this difpute is very exadtly flated by Mr. 
Dapin in his Nov. Biblioth. vol. vi. ch. ig. Conſult. alſo a diſ- 
ſertation of Noel Alexander, De Photiano Schiſmate, Which 15 


the fourth hiſtory of the ninth and tenth cemerter. 
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were again vevived by à French monk; named 
Godeſchald, who taught, that God had predeſtited 
to eternal death à certain nhmber e for 
whom Jeſiis'Chriſt would not die, and at che fame 
time predeſtined others to fal vation by an effect f 
his good pleaſure. This doctrine, publicly main- 
mined by Godeſchald at che very. beginning, excite 
great troubles in the church. rſt" who con- 
demned it, was rchbiſhop Raban, in a cbuntil Helc 
at Mayence in 848. Hinemar, archbiſhop o 
Rheims, got content with confirming this ſentence, 
had, in another ſynod in the following. year, God- 
ſchald whipped, and afterwards impriſoned. Several 
writers attacked this heretick, among whott were 
Pandulus, biſhop of Loudon, and John Etigenus, 
called Scot. There were like wiſe diſtinguiſhed both 


encreaſed, not only in 
weſt, to the great detriment of Chriſtianity. Thoſe, 
by whom the Chriſtians. were the moſt cruelly 
treated, were the weſtern Mahometans, particularly 
thoſe who had ſubdued Spain; for many of che 
faithful, under their dominion, ſuffered martyrdom. 
The Chriſtians of the welt were again expoſed to 
another calamity in this century. From the diſtant 
parts of the north there ruſhed out a ſwarm of fe- 
rocious men, called Nordmans or Normans, whoſe 
firſt habitations were along the borders of Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway: they followed piracy, but of 
a ſudden determined to make excurſions into the 
M 2 countries 
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S ſubjeck tothe g prices; they, 
deli erery where fire, and the, ſword; and left 
bind them 99 9 races of 9 greateſt devaſta- 
tion. France and — — nd were particularly ex- 
po ſed to theſe deya: — But when the Barba- 
rians had there fixed their dwelling, they inſeuſibly 
loſt their original . Hide Ae la ce 
2 Chriſtian religion. pF gs 
e have ſeen, chat i the. ſereuth — op the 
vaſt empire of China 121 received the goſpel, and 
even that Chriſtianity. flouriſhed. greatly in that 
country. . But if we give credit to the Mahometan 
writers, of. £98 times; the churches in that em- 
pire ſuffered a ſevere, ſhock. towards the cloſe. of 
this century, Which they never. recorered. They 
pretend that one Baichus, a general of the imperial 
armies, havin Trexglted, againſt rhe emperor, took 
by; force. of arms, in "877, the great and ce- 
[etirared city of Canfus (now called. Canton); and 
that in the 115 fury of the ſoldiers. there periſhed, 
beſides 73 natiyes of the country, one hundred 
twenty thonſand Mahometans, Jews, Perſiane, Wor- 
ſhipers of Fire, and Chriſtians * : from which they 
conclude, that the true religion and its profeſſors 
muſt have ſuffered-in the other provinces and, cities 
of China. But we. cannot be on TRE: deen « 
theſe facts s. 1 4 0 


FTheſe facts are aked from the Abeiints Reliticns des In. 
des & de la Chine, which were printed by Renaudot at Paris in 
hk But Mr. Croſe does not allow the truth of any of them; 
s in his margin of his Rxemplaire, Hzc omnia fabuloſa 
3 hquet. In the Lettres Edifiantes there is a long letter of P. 
Prenare, in whieh he has fully proved, that the relations of the 
Arabian Mahometans, publiſhed by Renaudot are a ftring of falſe- 
hoods, F all that refers to China: and he looks upon in 
K {ame light the revolt of Baichu and the perſecutions which 
N is in the ſame collection, vol. 11. a letter 

— PE. , Pre, who paſſes the ſame judgment on thee relations, 
p- 158, Kc. He grants the truth of the revolt, but he gives 
* name to the "rebels, and * event in 789. N ; 
0 
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Not to omit any thing worthy of attention in 
this century, we muſt add two or three or more ob- 
ſerrations. The firſt relates to the account of the 
cauſes of ſchiſm between the Greek and Latin 1 
churches. We before ſaw that the affair of Pho- | 
tins, and that of the Bulgarians, brought on this | 
deciſive rupture; but they alledged, beſides thoſe 
cauſes, the ten fallowing artieles}/ about which the 
two churches could never agree. 1. The proceſſion 
of the holy ſpirit. 2. The faſt of the ſabbath | i 
- uſed at Rome. z. The duration of the faſt in | | 
Lent. 4. The ſhaving the: beards of the Latin * 
prieſts. © 5. The law of celibacy. 6. The undjon 
of chriſm on the forehead in baptiſm. 7. The 
admiſſion. of deacons to the epiſcopacy. 8. The 1 
uſe of common water inſtead of chriſm. 9. The | 
conſecrated lamb at the feaſt of Eaſter. And 10. | 
The pre-eminence of the church of Rome. 
We mult not forget to mention the proceedings 
againſt the memory of Formoſus, who from biſhop | 
of Porto became pope. Stephen VI. ordered his 
body to be taken up, ſtripped of the ſacred veſt- 
ments, three of the fingers to be cut off, and the 1 
body thrown into the Tiber. This ignominious 
treatment was diſapproved by John IX. and by other 1 
popes, who re-eſtabliſhed the memory of Formoſus. 

N 


In this century, given up to the moſt childiſh 
ſuperſtitions, thoſe famous trials ffrſt began by cold 
water, hot iron, and by ſingle combats, deſigned 
to difcoyer the innocence or the crimes of thoſe, 
who could not be juſtified or convicted by other 
means. Che to] £ 
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. 10 80 on eon De 
HE weſtern church conſiderably increaſed 
ber numbers by the converſion” of ſeveral 
e nations. The Normans, having taken poſ- 
feſllon of that province of France, to which they 
gave their name, becoming too powerful to be ex- 
pelled, were ſoftened by great promiſes; and in the 
Jear 912 brought over to the profeſſion of Chriſ- 
janity, under the auſpices. of their duke Rollo. 
Paland procured the fame bleſhng in 965, when 
Mieceſtaus, duke of Poland, demanded in mar- 
riage Dambrowka, daughter of Boleſlas, duke 
of Bohemia : for on that occaſion. Mieceſlaus ſo- 
lemnly profeſſed Chriſtianity, and uſed every en- 
deavour to propagate the ſame faith among his ſub- 
eqs. The Ruſſians were converted much in the 
me manner upon the marriage of their duke 
Wlodimir with the: princeſs Anne, ſiſter to the 
emperor Baſilius. Attempts had been before made 
for the converſion of the Hungarians, which was 
about this time brought to perfection. The Danes 
and Swedes were indebted for their knowledge of 
the faith to Adeldagus and Poppo, both zealous 
and reſpectable preachers of the goſpel. 
But how ſhall we here deſcribe the exceſs of cor- 
ruption in the morals of thoſe who had the govern- 
Rar "IK ment 
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monk _ the church, and who fo far from ſetting 
2 good example to others in the high ſtations they 
poſed, , led iba molt ſcandalous lives, giving them - 
ves up to Every vice. 
The popes ſurpaſſed the eaſtern prelates in this 
repos and went far beyond them in the number 
greatneſs of their | crimes, which they com- 
mitted withour any ſenſe of ſhame. The church of 
the capital of the world ſeemed changed to a houſe 
of proſtitution ; the tiara and the ſceptre were in 
the "Lands of the vileſt courteſans, 7 whoſe will 
all things were conducted. The famous Marozia 
ured the papal dignity to Sergius III. by whom 
the had had a ſon, _ likewife became pope. John X. 
by his criminal connections with Theodora, mother 
of Marozia, firſt gained the archbiſhoprick of Ra- 
venna, and afterwards the ſee of " kak But Ma- 
rozia cauſed this lover of her mother's to be put 
to death. Soon after John IX. ſon to Sergius III. 
and - Marozia, obtained the popedom ; but he 
ended his life in à priſon. At the end of 
about twenty years, John XII. grandſon to Maro- 
zia, though very young, became pope, and led a 
more ſcandalous and debauched life than any of 
his predeceſſors. It would be eaſy to multiply theſe 
examples. The conſent and confirmation of the 
emperors. Was, however, ſtill elner in the elec- 
tion of the popes. 

The life of the monks in the BIR became 
extremely ſcandalous. From thoſe exceſſes of ſu- 
perſtitious devotion, which we ſaw in the fifth and 
ſixth century, they proceeded to the moſt ſhameful 
licentiouſneſs and open impiety. Some perſons, ſtill 
preſerving a ſenſe of religion, hoped to put an end 

to theſe evils by a ſtrict reformation of the monaſtic 
orders. Two perſons among theſe reformers diſ- 
tinguiſhed themſelves ; Berno, who inſtituted the 
M 4 new 


time reformed that of the Benedictines. Others 


— 


cuſtom of canonizing of ſaints began, which the 
s popes afterwards claimed as their excluſive right. 


| who deſerves the name of theologiſt. The epiſtle 
of Nico, the Armenian, upon the depraved reli- 


do honour to his memory. Suidas's Dictionary is 


dut few errors, and ſpeaks of them without any ex- 
actneſsb. Olympiodorus and Oecumenius wrote ſome 
tolerably good commentaries upon the holy. ſcrip- 


| kitory in Arabic, treating principally on the af- 
Fairs of the church, which: he brouget down to his 


Ste the Huloire du N 4 Etliople, by Mr. Le Croze, 
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new order of Cluny, and Odo a, who ſeconded 
the eſtabliſhment of that order, and at the ſame 


followed their example, which Paneel at length 
io many new families of monks. 

The feaſt of the aſſumption of the bleſſed Virgin 
was now celebrated more ſolemnly than it had ever 
yet been. It was like wiſe about this time that the 


We find ſcarce one perſon in the Greek church 


ion of his countrymen, is but a ſhort work, points out 


tures; but we are not well aſſured that they lived 
in this century. Simeon Metaphraſtes wrote the 
lives of the ſaints in a very flowery ſtile, but his 
fidelity is ſuſpected. Conſtantine Porphyrogenetus, 
an emperor and author, has left many works which 


much eſteemed by he lovers of - antiquity, Eu- 
tychius Batricidus, patriarch of Alexandria, wrote a 


own times. 

Tue weſt felt the fame want of good writers. 
We may mention indeed Ratherius Ne Verona; 
Atto of Verceil; and Aﬀfric of n; ſome 


See P. Pagi on the year 941, No. 1, 2, and on the year 
927, No. 3. For what regards the inſtitution of the order of 
Cluny, ſee Hoſpinian de Origine Mouachatus, lib. v. cap. ii 

d This epiſtle is intitled De Peſſima Armenorum Wore. 
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of Whoſe writings have” eſeaped che in ury of time? 
Burchard of Worms publiſhed a 9 'of © re 


cleſiaſtical laws that is Well Known, Boch civil a 
church Hiſtory were illuſtrated by Wirtckind;" 
Saxon; Luitprand of Cremona; Net#er, biſhs of 


Liege; and by one of the fair ſex, called Rllo ide, | 


whoſe underſtanding Was 75 per 5 to the ge enius 
of chat century. old i 
The corruption in che — of: religion day 
increaſed, and became more ſcandalousin this cen” 
tary than it had been in any of the preceding Ones. - 
On che ſabjet of the Juſtifcation "of "Sinners, 
they principally regarded man's own merits : they 
were continually adding to the number of the ſaints, 


and to che worſhip paid to them. The eaſt, Ha: 


ever, went — farther than the weſt in this 
reſpect. Wich the worſhip of the ſaints, that of 
images; gained ground in equal degrees even in 
the Latin church; to the latter they already at- 

tribute the moſt ſurpriſing miracles. The true 
and pure doctrine of the Lord's Supper {till pre- 
valled in the ſame chureh; but as the opinion of 
Paſchas, propoſed in the preceding century, and at 


firſt by the greateſt number rejected with indigna - 


tion, was favorable to the ſuperſtitions of both the 


ſecular and regular clergy, it gradually introduced 


itſelf, and the numbers of its favoręrs increaſed to 
ſuch a degree, that in the following century we 
ſhall ſee it openly acknowledged and become the 
prevailing opinion. unn 


Anthropomorphiſm, which had in the a cen- 


tur been the cauſe of many troubles in the church 


of Egypt, was renewed in this, and met with many 
people who profeſſed it openly. This error ſeems 


io have ariſen from the neglect of true philoſophy; 


and as it has been juſtly remarked by ſome learned 


men, it was the worſhip of images which produced 


this notion. Chriſtians, who ſaw frequently, and 
even 


i exnirony” iy 
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eren adored; the divinity reprefented under a hu- 
man form, could. ſcarcely avoid thinking God to 


be really ſuch as thoſe images repreſented him. 
7 35 =: 
times, every” ching in his. power 
ta deſtroy this groſs error, and bring men back to 
5 truth. Some pretend that the biſhop of 
ilan employed fire and fword to deſtroy. the 
 Anthropomarphites, -and;-by | theſe violent means 
did effectuall extirpate this hereſy *. e 
The 5 century in general offers to our 
view the moſt frightful objects, the deepeſt ig - 
narance, and the molt corrupted morals; for which 
reaſon this century was called the Obſcure and 
wretched; che century of Iron and Lead. The 
popes, as we have ſeen, were rather monſters than 
men, as even thaſe, who are the moſt zealouſly at- 
tached to the Roman church, cannot deny. The 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline was ſo totally abaliſhed, that 
the archbiſhoprick of Rheims was conferred upon 
Hughs, a child of five years old, ſon to Hebert, 
| of Vermandois, and approved by the king of 
— and the pope John X. which election, how- 
erer, was the cauſe of great trouble. 
Otho, ſurnamed the Great King, and afterwards 
peror of Germany, makes à very conſiderable 
57 in the hiſtory of this century. John XII. ſon 
x Alberic, and grandſon to Marozia, who was created 
(ſome ſay at twelve, others at the age of 
eventeen or eighteen years) fixed the imperial 


2 This ig what Mr. Godfrey Arnold ſays in his Hiſtory of He- 
refies, lib. x. ch. v. and other authors fay the fame upon the gu- 
tharity of Si de: Gemblours, whoighey pretend has ſai 

that this was done in the year 939. However, in referring to the 
edition of Aubert le Mire, I only find, in p. 127, theſe words 
in characters lefs than the reſt of the text: Italiam vexat hereſis 
 Anthorpomorphitarum, contra quam Ratherius Veronenſium Epil- 
copns, & verbis & ſeriptis reclamabat. There is no mention made 
al the expedition or military execution. 


crown 
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gyn on the head of -Otho, and ſwore fidelity to 
Hut this prince had no ſooner left him an be | 
got His allegiance, and turned rebel. Ocho re- 
turted, and aſſembled a council at Rome; to which 
rhis zhominable pope was cited, and on his not ap- 
pearing Was e as attainted, and convicted 
ök the molt incredible and enormous crimes. Lec 
VIII. was put in bis place. Notwithſtanding the 
8 85 of this ſentence, the Romans did not ſub- 
ide to it; but as ſoon as Otho had left Italy. 
they depoſed Leo, and re-eſtabliſhed John, who, 
thropgh the help of money, had gained himſelf 
many. friends; but he did pot. eſcape diving 
vengeance, for being ſurpriſed in adultery, he re · 
ceived a blow an the head, of which he died in 
964. After his death, the Romans, having no re- 
gard to the emperor, did not take Leo, but created 
2 new pope under the name of Benedict V. There- 
upon Otho returned, beſieged Rome, obliged it by 
famine to. ſurrender, and reſtored Leo VIII. to the 
dignity Benedict had uſurped. Leo, partly Fong 
gratitude to his benefactor, and partly from the 
remembrance of . paſt events, granted to Ortho, 
and to thoſe who ſhould come after him, by a fo- 
lemn decree, the rights of electing their ſuccefſory 
in Italy, of confirming the popes, and of giving in- 
veſtiture to the biſhops. This decree may be found 
in Gratian ; and ſome hiſtorians add tb it another, 
by which the popes-give up to the emperors all theſe 
domaines, which Pepin, Charlemagne, and the other 
princes had 4 to the church of Rome. How- 
ever it was, after the death af Leo, the emperor 
was conſulted on the choice of a ſucceſſor, and this 
choice fell upon John, biſhop of Normandy, who 
became pope. under the name of John XIII. A; 
he treated the Romans with too much rigour, they 
at firſt put him into priſon, and afterwards ba: 
ae PUB ee bn Gehe on bis Pin 


re- eſtabl 
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* el ere e ben na 
\rt-eſtaþlifhe# Jenn, and puniſhed! choſe magiſtrates 
Who hach ſeur him way. Among the followitig 
Pete Böniface VII. having cauſed Benedict VI. to 
e ſtrangled, took poſſeſſion of the ſee of Rome: 
ut as the inhabitafits of that city very much diſ- 
Iked him, be made off wien the treaſures of the 
urch, and, feel refuge in Conſtantinople. 
During His abſence, Behedict VII. was made pope, 
. and after him, John XII. whom Boniface, When re- 
turned to Rome, impriſorfed and ſtaryed to death. 
Soon after this he himſelf died; and as he had been 
extremely hated by the people, they dragged his 
body through the ſtreets, wounding it with many 
blows ; and it was with, great difficulty that his re- 
lations found an opportunity of burying. bim pri- 
vately. Towards the end of the century Bruno, 
| ſon to a duke of Suabia, and to,a daughter of Otho 
the Great, was elected pope, and took the name of 
Gregory V. but” he was driven away by Creſ- 
cence, who exerted a kind of tyranny at Rome, and 
John XV, ſucceeded him. As ſoon as the emperor 
came into Italy, he threw Creſcence and his pope 
into irons, and re-eſtabliſhed ©. Gregory. After 
whoſe death, in 999, Gerbert, at firſt archbiſhop 
of Rheims, and afterwards” of Ravenna, became 
pope, and took the name of Sylveſter II. He was 
4 man of uncommon learning for that century; and 
from his great knowledge of the mathematics he 
was accuſed of magic. Whilſt he held the ſee of 
Rheims, he advanced ſeveral very free things againſt 
the Roman church ; bur ſoon as he was become pope, 
he changed, his ſtyle, and ſought only to maintain 
the authority of his office, 
There aroſe in the Gallican church, towards the 
end of this century, two diſputes which cauſed ſome 
. diſturbance. . The firſt. was occaſioned by Arnolph, 
archbiſhop of Rheims, ſon io king Lotharius by a 
concubine, and confequently deſcended from Charle- 


* 


ini magne. 
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magne.... Arnolph having been accuſed of reyolting 
| e Hlugh er and of giving up the city o 

beims to Charles of Lorrain, ; bis uncle, was de- 

ſed by a council, of. biſhops. in his. province, and 
bi place given to Gerbert. Though, this judgme 
was lawful, the. popes. John; XV, and Gregory, V. 
refuſed. to confirm it; and by their authority the 
archbiſhoprick N from. Gerbert and re: 


ſtored. ro Arnolph, Gerbert did by no means ſpare 
ao church of. Motte on this EE HE | £05 25 
that he ſhould. one day become its chief. The other 
affair was, the marriage of Rabert, king of France, 
with Berte. Gregory V. annulled the marriage on 
account of their relationſhip, though, that indecd ' 
was very diſtant, and for ſome centuries paſt they 
had extended the preſcription of matriages of con- 
ſanguinity far beyond the bounds preſcribed by the 
divine laws. The conſequences of this affair were 
very diſagreeable; and the monarch felt to what 
length the power of ſuperſtition may be carried. 

If we take a view of the caſt, we ſhall there ſee 
many troubles likewiſe cauſed by a matrimonial af- 
fair. Leo, ſurnamed the Philoſopher, having had 
three wives, but no ſon by either, and being very de- 
ſirous of having one, married, with this hope, a fourth 
wife, called Zoar: hut as the canons of the eaſtern 
church prohibited all fourth marriages, the patriarch 
Nicholas oppoſed this; and not being able to pre- 
vent it, he excommunicated the emperor; who in his 
turn depoſed Nicholas, ſent him into exile, and gave 
the patriarchate to Euthymus. After the death of 
Leo, Euthymus was turned out, and Nichalas re- 
eſtabliſhed; and by a new decree, not only the 
fourth marriages were condemned, but even the third 
and ſecond, | 

About the middle of this century, Theophylact, 
ſon to the Roman emperor, being made patriarch 
of Conſtantinople when he was ſcarce ſixteen, and 

| __ otherwiſe 


ch a degree, th 
aid of him, when offi 5 "As prieft "ofe 25 
Thurſday, ſomebody came to infor him that his 
fiyorite mare Had foaltd 3 he äbrup fly lekt off in 
the midſt of che folenmity, went Ny e foal, and 
returned after wards to fl che 1 e 

Let us draw a vet over tis deplorable Whtiiry, 
whete all tight Was undet 2. RL and all decency 
trodden under foot. 1 ages, images, 
and relics, Were the | chrir religion. 
The 70 0 of Bells vas in el d rimes inſtirüted 
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of Ata, contitmed with as ch Zeal a8 
fucceſs to preach the el to che Fagatr 
WE] We find by cheir annals, chat Keri, the 
king of Tartary, the confines of che Chitieſe 
empire, embraced Chriſtianity in fog, and that 
two hundred thouſand of his fubjects followed Bis 
example. This nation afrerwards, during 200 years, 
was govertied dy Chriſtian Kings, who bore the 
name pf Uagehan, chat is to 'fay, king John. 
They affected to join the dignity © prieſthood to 
chat 15 royalty, which gave I: bY —1 notion that 
prevailed in Europe of a grea hn, Whom 


great kingdom in ſouth America. 

This century will furniſh us with We new events 
of à very ſingular kind; I mean the- conſequences 
of the abfurd deſire which the Europeans conceived, 
firſt'of viſiting the holy places of Paleſtine; and after · 
wards of ſubduing that 8 The noiſe was no 
fooner ſpread of the Chriſtians being expoſed to 
great ſufferings and ill treatment, in making the pil- 
grimage to Paleſtine, than the moſt lea: hatred 
enflamed the minds of every one againſt the Sirfa- 
cens, who were chen in poſſeſſion of the Holy Land, 
and inſpired them with a moſt ardent deſire of 1 


n B Nena Katt m cht Wſtaw 5 


mM was 


many have ignorautly Wußte r n Aby, a 
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from, them that country . After many projects, 

which for a lon ag time took no effect, Peter the 
A 


Hermit, a great fanatic and very famous impoſtor, 
going to all the courts of -Enrope, and, in parti- 
cular, negotiating with that of Rome, brought num- 
bers to a reſolution of taking arms for Paleſtine. 
The affair was fully concluded by a council, held 

in 1093 at Clermont in France; under the auſpices 
of pope Urban II. Where, in preſence of an incre- 
dible number of princes, prelates, and perſons of 
all orders, was declared with unanimous conſent; 
and thoſe who inliſted themſelves took as a badge 
the ſign of acroſs, worked in red worſted, on the 
right - ſhoulder :\ from thence, came * names of 
Crolades and | Crafled: 

After the breaking up - Rig oquncil, a 1 
number of men aſſembled themfelves in all Europe, 
A. ee in France, Germany, and Italy, to 
take part in this war, and in the benefits they hoped 
to gain by it. 3 yau 9 5 divide-this mul - 
titude into troops, an — one after an- 
other for the Holy mg but very few of them eſ- 
9955 a moſt deplorable, fate. At length ſeyeral 

inces, who. had declared themſelves chiefs of this 
Fiete placed themſelves at the bead of ſome 
3 who might. properly. be. called. ſoldiers, 
2 ng. through Greece, arrived, in 1097 in 
Ala Minor, where they gained many conſiderable 
victories, over the c took ſeveral of their ſtrong 


laces, got el n of. N MEPomin, * 


o &27 9410-241 Js 2 

ny Walters: 2, gin. us the. hiſtory Lof theſe holy wars} 

the works of the principal of whom are collifted 3 in a work, in- 
ea, Gets Dei per Francios, printed at Hano in 161 r, in two 


Tol. fol. See 116, Pabricin Biblioth. Græc. vol. vi. P · 762. 
Father Maimbourg . de Croiſades is well known. No 


t is to be Hiſtoire des Royames 
| Eby, DE ocean © be Croilades, r. : | 
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niet; and Paleſtine; and crowned all theſe en- 
ploirs” by taking Jeruſalem itſelf in 1099. After 


which conqueſt, Godfrey de Bouillon, duke of 


Lorrain, was elected and crowned king, with the 


conſent of the other princes; he enjoyed his new 
dignity only one year, and was ſucceeded by Bald - 
win his brother. ä ͤͤ 08. > BOSTON 
The popes were now arrived to the height of 
their wiſhes, having acquired ſo great a degree of 
power and authority, that they dared openly to 
declare war, and even preſcribe laws 4 to the em- 


perors of the weſt. Before the time of Gregorx 
VII. the popes had not fo far forgot their duty and 
engagements, as to receive their ſolemn inaugura- 
tion, without waiting for the confirmation of the 


emperor. Sylveſter II. the moſt ingenious and 


learned of the popes, and who, in every office he ; 


diſcharged, had been admired. for his great talents Þ, 


no ſaoner became poſſeſſed of the papal power, but 
he diſhortoured them; by applying them folely to the 


promoting of his ambitious projects. The greateſt 


part of his ſucceſſors were in continual war with 


the Antipopes. The church had frequently three 
popes at one time, and was miſerably diſtreſſed by 
their different parties. Gregory VII. formerly 
called Hildebrand, carried his pride and arrogance 


to a greater height than any of his predeceſſors. The 


laws he made concerning the celibacy of the clergy, 


and their inveſtiture ; his intrigues againſt. the em- 
peror Henry IV. the decrees attributed ro him under 

the name of Dictata; and in general all his actions, 
render his memory as hateful as it will be laſting. 


The popes, defirous of adding grandeur to the 
papal fee, introduced the new dignity of Cardi- 


a See the Breviars Pontif. vol. ii. p. 


| p Tr Lie: 
» Conſult the treatiſe of Michael reddes called an Hiſtory of 


the Schiſitis, which have been in the 
Miſcellaneous tracts, vol. iii, p. 33. 
Vor. I. N 


Rome: it is in his 
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| nal into the chureh. The Roman church had for- 
©.” | - , merly given that title to their pri rincipal prieſts and 
J deacons: but it was about this time decreed, that 
5 the election of the popes ſhould depend ' chiefly 
= , upon the Cardinals d, and the popes now began 
| * ta admit them upon all conſultations of importance; 
which rendered this dignity more eminent than 
any other in the weſtern church. Thus not only 
the biſhops of Rome, but even the prieſts and dea. 
” _. - cons, became ſuperior to all the biſhops à and arch- 
_ biſhops of Chriſtendom. , From this time the popes 


never omitted an opportunity of extending and con- 
ny flirming the privileges of the Cardinals. 
In this century began the diſputes between the 


Popes, and emperors concerning the inveſtiture of 
- the clergy ; - the former, deſirous of breaking all 
the ties that kept them ftill dependant on 2. em- 
perors ©, claimed the right of inveſtiture. It had 
been before the cuſtom, that the biſhops and 
abbots, who were indebted to a Prince for any 


1 rn eee that e. 
,  eerns the origin of Cardinals, in bis book de Primatu Pape, p- 
10, and in the apparatus to the ſame book. 
b This is what ruled pope Nichdlas in a ſynod held at Rome in 
1059, See P. Pagi on this year, No. 4. and the Breviar. Pontif. 
vol. ii. p. 374 
"© See the great wore of Mr. Marca, lib. i. ch. ix. and that 
which Baluzius has remarked on their privilege. - 
. © Reſpetting the dignity and prerogatives of the Cardinals, and 
the Roman church, ſee Sagittarius's IntroduRt, in Hiſtor. Eecleſ. 
and the Biblioth, Antiq. of Fabricius, p. 464- 
- © See Mr. de Marca, de Concordia Sacerdotii cum imperio. 
| Biſhop Burnet has wrote a very excellent treatiſe on this ſubject. en- 

N titled; The Hiſtory of the Rights of Princes in the diſpoſing of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Benefices and Church Lands, printed at London, 1682, 
in gro. See particularly ch. v. p. 174. Mr. Dichmar, a cel 
brated-profeſſos at Franckfort on the Oder, has thrown m | 
light on theſe matters, in his life of Gregory VII. printed in that 
eity in 1710 in gvo. and Hkewiſe in Hiſtoria Belli inter Imperium, 
& Sacerdotium, five Controverſia de Inveſtitura Clericorum. 1 

* conſi- 
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conſiderable fief, ſhould ſolemnly acknowledge the 
gifts conferred on their predeceſſors, and by that 
engage themſelves i perform ſome duties to their 
benefators, who had granted them the poſſeſſion 8 
of their fiefs and dignities, by giving them a ſtaff. | 
and a ring. This is what they called the Inveſtiture 
of the Clergy. The popes exclaimed againſt this 
cuſtom, antient and lawful as it was, pretending it 
was an indignity the clergy 6ught not to ſubmit to. 4 
In conſequence of this, Gregory VII. declared wart 
not only againſt the princes who claimed the right of 1 
inveſtiture, but likewiſe againſt thoſe prelates Wb ³ ä 
received it from them; condemning the one as guilttixx 
of ſacrilege, and the other of ſimony. From thencdte 
aroſe the long and violent animoſity between this 
pope and the emperor Henry IV. Their ſucceſſors = 
continued them in the following century; but at " 
laſt, for the ſake of peace, they ſuppreſſed them. =_ 
The abuſes of the monaſtic inſtitution daily in- "dl 
creaſed, notwithſtanding the meaſures we ſaw taken 
in the laſt century for its reformation ; for which 
end ſome ſuperſtitious men inſtituted a number of 
new orders, under pretence of eſtabliſhing more ſe- 
vere 8 in them. The order of Camal- 
dules, fo 
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unded by an Italian called Romuald, was 
as ſevere. almoſt as any one amongſt them. John 
Gualbert was the inſtitutor of that of Vallombreuſe, 
which takes its name from the place where the firſt 
houſe of that order was built. We do not know on 
what occaſion Bruno, prebendary of Rheims, in- 
ſtituted the ſociety of Chartreux; an order which 
profeſſes the greateſt ſeverity. and mortification. 
Robert de Meleſme introduced into the church the 
order of Citeaux. To this century we may place the 
eſtabliſhment of regular canons, though - ſome pre- 


* 


tend to trace them back to St. Auſtin. "i 

The number of ſuperſtitious feaſts, which had very 
much enereaſed during the courſe of the preced- 
5 WW 
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5 in Hase Becinie ſtill greater if this, Odflts , 
5 rth abbot of the, 2 2 of Cluny, com- 
| ee 


-*, Clermont 1095, pope Urban XIV. commanded thit 
2 55 and counting them by the help of the 


5 ſtant practice of the church: in general it was in- 


| ; tions the holy wars were firſt begun. Redemption by 


Cepted 1 in the room of penance. 


Gregorian Miſfal, "Which for a long time had 


Uttle oppolition 1 in Arragon. The Kings of Caſtile 


9 . ebe found in. the collection of 
| 1 


Weg. % 5 n | | 
__ | % 
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all th th e converts. of his er to celebrate 
the feaſt of All Souls, which was foon adopted by 


the whole weſtern church. At. tha eau] held at 


5 ſabbath of the Virgin ſhould be kept facred by 
2.5 church. 2 
The cuſtom of repeating a certain number of 


eads of a chaplet e, Which had been cuſtomar 
With the fanatic monks of the eaſt from the fift 
century, became towards rhe cloſe. of this the con- 


troduced by Peter the Hermit d, at whoſe exhorta- 


canonical penance is very near of the ſame date; 
and it. was about the time of the pontificate of Vic- 
tor fl e, that pecuniary taxes were frequently ac- 


Gregory VII f. following the example of 
Alexander II. wanted to extend the uſe of the 


been ſolely appropriated to the uſe of the church 
of Rome, to thoſe of Spain, to whom he inter- 
dicted the Mozarabic. office. He met with very 


See prineipally Hoſpi inian, „een Feſtorum Chriſtiano- 
rum, in the firſt vol. Meer 1 


be, vol. x. col. 511. 
See the 22d, 730. and 24th chapters of the Hiſtoria Lauſiaa 


of Femme $4145 
2 4 Conſult Polydore Vergil, de Rerum een 5 lib. v. p- 
edition of Bale, E 
Matthew ' Larroque in his Adverſatia Een, & Baronius on 
hope 1055. 


1 I Sex the Res Litirgicz: of Cardinal Bons, lib. i. ch. xi. and 
E, Pagi, in his Critiaue de Baronius, on the year 1068. Sc 
allo Breyiar. Pontif, vol. ii. p. 4%. | 1 

or 
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tures. Michael Pſellus, illuſtrious both by fortune 


we may add Hildebert of Mans: they may all three 
be looked upon as the introducers of ſcholaſtic 


484. . ) 


for ſome time made great reſiſtance, but at laſt were a 
forced to yield to Urban H. oweyer, this. rie 


| F the Spaniards, could neyer he 0 7 deſtroyed 
for it remains een to this day in ſo 


no other language than in thoſe of the Greek or 
many learned men, whoſe memory deſerves to be 


diſputes with 


Xiphilin, and John, whoſe office procured him the 
ſurname 


ters of revelation by the help of philoſophy. 
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ee T3 ms, places + 

exander I. and Gregory VII. ordered, that in all 

Chriſtian churches Arne 41 5 ould be read in | 

Latin. Thus was the Sclayonian language pole 

from all thoſe places, Where, till this time, it h 

been preſeryed. R IF; 13 2 
The Greek church ger in this century 
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immorxaliſed. Nicetus PeQoratus, and 25 
rularius, may be placed among the firſt 9 thoſe 
e church of Rome. Myſtic theolog7 
was revived among the Greeks by Simeon, called tl 

Young. We. have likewiſe ſome good Homilies of 
Theophanus Cerameus; and we may juſtly eſteem 
Theophyla8, . archbiſhop of Achris in- Bulgaria, 
as one of the. beſt interpreters of the holy fcrip- 


who l their zeal and ſte th their 


and birth, was the greateſt philoſopher and molt 
learned man of his time. George Cedrenus, John 
of Curapalata, were good hiſtorians. 

There were at this time many learned men 
in the Latin church, who applied rhemſelyes 
with great attention to the clearing up of. mat- 


The chief. among them were, Lanfranc and An- 
ſelm, both archbiſhops of Canterbury; to whom 


> See. again. Bona, in his Res Liturgice, lib, i. ch, ix. and the 
Breviar. Pontif. vol. ij. p. 416. 
; 4 ; N 3 Ty | theology, 2 
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"divinity, © Cardinal Humbert was particularly fa- 

mous for his diſputes with the Greek church. Pe- 

bY ter Damien, likewiſe Caidinal, ought to be num- 
bpered among the witneſſes of the truth, who la- 

4 mented the corruption of the church. Poſterity 

daeſervedly reverences the memory of Ives of Char- 

tres on many. accounts, but particularly for his 
= having fo clearly explained the eccleſiaſtical laws. 

= The beſt hiſtorfans were, Dithmar of Mersbour 
” Hermann: the Little, Glaber Rodolphus, Marian 
Scotus, Lambert of Aſchaffenbourg, and Adam of 

„ TINS EOPESSTG 

Nothing could be more deplorable than the ſtate of 

the Chriſtian doctrine at this time; as their notions on 

© the ſubje&of the holy ſacrament ſufficiently prove. 
It had been the ſubject of diſpute cyerfſince the ninth 
_ century, as we have-before-mentioned, and likewiſe 
remarked, that in the tenth century” the opinions 
on this ſubject were the moſt rational. But the er- 
Toneous doctrine of Paſchas was ſo much to the taſte 
of the 'depraved clergy, that it ſoon gained many 
adherents, Berenger *, an excellent divine of the 
church of Algiers in France, wanted to maintain the 
| autient and true doctrine; but he was condemned by 
3 the popes, and by ſeveral councils Þ, The fear of 
daeath obliged him many times to retract his own 
ſentiments, and even to fign, with an oath, ſeveral 
formularies ©, that his adverfaries forced him to 


% 


= There are many very inſtructive things on the ſubje& of Be- 
renger, in 4-treatiſe of Aubertin de Sacramento Euchariſtiæ, lib. 
li, p. 947. The learned Fabricius has mentioned, with his ufugl 
exactneſs, the authors who have treated on this ſubject, in his 
* | Biblioth, Latina Media & inf mæ Latinitatis, lib. ii. p. 570. 
Beides other authors mentioned by Fabricius, ſee a very ex - 
cellent diſſertation of P. Mabillon, de Berengarii multiplici damna- 
tione, ſidei profeſſione & xelapſu, de ejuſque penitentia. 
There are ſome expreſſions in them which do not agree with 
the dactrine the church. of Rome now ſupports. Panem & vinum, 
guz ia altari ponuntur, poſt conſecrationem, non ſolummodo ſacra- 
VV receive 
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receive; which makes it difficult to ſay what were 
thoſe he profeſſed when he died ; neither can 
we eaſihy determine what was the real doctrine of 


the church of Rome which ſhe oppoſed to that of 


Berenger. But it is certain, that the monſtrous 
tenet, ſince known by the name of Tranſubſtan- 


tation b, was at that time gaining ground. Odilo, 
abbot: of Cluny, before- mentioned, was 'a zealous + 


defender and ardent promoter of the doctrine of 


Purgatory. 


. The hereſy of the Manichees, which had formerly 
penetrated from che eaſt into Bulgaria, at this time 


infected Frande, if we may give credit to ſome. 


writers, who affirm, that it was firſt diſcovered in 


Orleans, and looked upon in fo ſerious a light, 


that à council was d held in 1022, in which ſome 
eccleſiaſtics of that city, with their followers, were 


condemned to be burned, which many of them fuf- 


fered with the greateſt conſtancy, chuſing rather to 


forfeit their lives than abjure their errors. They 
add, that this contagion was carried into the Low 


mentum, ſyabalum, ſive bguram, ſed etiam verym corpus & ſan- 


Feger D. N. J. C. eſſe; & ſenſualiter non ſolum ſacramento ſed 


3 — manibus ſacerdotum tractari, frangi, & fidelium denti- 

„ — | n 9 

dee a ſermon of archbiſhop Tillotſon on Tranſubſlantion. 
We muſt refer to Hoſpinian de Origine Chriſ. p. 153, and 


to the Breviar. Pontif. vol. ii. p. 300. 


© The acts that reſpect this affair were taken de Commentaire 


Anecdote d' Aganon, and publiſhed by Dom. Luc d' Acheri in the 
ſecond vol. of his Spicilegium, See the councils of Labbe ad 
Uſer de Eccleſiarum Chriſt. Succeſſione; and Boſſuet, in his Hiſ- 


wire des Variations des Egliſes Proteſtantes, lib. xi. ſ. 17, 14, 


This laſt author is to be read with, caution. 1 

4 All the hiſtorians agre in Placing this council in the year 
101 7, and it bears the ſame date in the acts of the council of Labbé. 
However, Nicholas Vignier, in his Vraye Hiſtoire de VEgliie, 


has put it in the year 1022, not from miſtake, as Boſſuet pre- 


tende, hut juſtly, as they may be convinced who conſult the Cri- 
nique de Earonius du P. Pagi - the year 104 7, No. 1, 2, 3. 
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Countries by fome'ltalians ; that many people felt i its 
effects, but they were brought back to the right way 
by the exhortations and inſtructions of the fynod of 
Arras 2. The hiſtory of this modern Manicheifm 
is ſo intricate and deut, that we can form no 
ment of its doctrine. It clearly appears, thar 
out this time there were mauy people, in ſome 
Parts of France, and perhaps. likewiſe in Germany 
and Italy, who profeſſed opinions in ſome fort re. 
Cabin the doctrine of the antient Manichees; tho 
they held ſome others which theſe heretics never 
thought of. We may likewiſe obferve, that the 
hitch of Rome always cenſured, thoſe: who re- 
marked any of che errors of her doctrine or wor- 
hip; and chat, to render them {till more odious, 
he branded them with the names of ſeveral an- 
tent hereſies, molt frequently with that of the Ma- 
. nichees b. Some annals likewiſe mention, that 
bo the middle of this Oey there were ved 


555 of FE Ng to Ke Em Race into 
the church. He advanced, that the three per- 
ſons in the Holy Trinity are three things, or re- 
alivies ©, diſtinct one from the other, in the ſame 
a manner as axe three ſouls, or three angels; that 
the ſole union of theſe three perſons conſiſted in 
their having but one will and one power, This 
doctriue, being condemned as heretical in the coun- 
| ci held at Soiſſons in Joy 2, Roſcelin Was intimi- 
©® See che acts of the ſynod of EY inthe Spilegium &Achori, 


in the beginning of the 13th vol. 
v See Boſſuet, lib. ſup. ſ. 27. 


© Conſult the book of Adam Tribbechovive; entitled; De Doe- 


toribus Scholaſticis, ch. vi. p. 523 and the Nov. Biblioth. de 
« 3 viii. p. 101. 
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ade Mut des to che condemnation, and ſo- 
lemuly: verraRted his opinion; Which, e + _ 
ing; he again prefeſfed. Anſelm, archbiſhop 'of "1 
Canterbury, fins the firſt rank amvog* thoſe who! | 9 
ungertook, by writing; the refutation of this he | a 
But, by attempting to coneiliate the Trinity 1 
of perſons a with the uniry of ſubſtance in the divine 
nature, many people were of opinion, chat he fell | 
into the error of Sabellius. The ſcholaſtic doftors, 
however; fill retain to his expreſſions. --- ' 
| The controverſy between the Greek and Lais 
churches, Which, towards the Cloſe of the preceding 4 
century, had produced afchiſm, ſtill continued to in 
creaſe; A letter was publiſhed, written by Michael 
Cerularius, parriarth of Conſtantinople, in which he 
very ſeverely cenſured ſome rites of the Latin 
church a, at the ſame time prohibiting, at Conſtan- 
tinople, all churches and monaſteries for the uſe of 
that communion, Pope Leo IX. not ſatisfied with 
- anſwering theſe cenſures by the letters he wrote, de- 
puted envoys to Conſtantinople Þ, d, where they met 
with a very favourable reception from the emperor 
Conſtantine Monomaque, who was then in great need 
of the fayour and aſſiſtance of the Latins. Find= 
ing themfelyes thus fupported by rhe emperor, they 
at firſt. diſputed, oy 8. viva voce and by writing 
with the patriarch, and with Nicetas wh ws a 
divine” Cf reputation; they at laff obliged the * 
latter to condemn and to retract all ey ene | 
he had publiſhed on this affair; and at length, 
after having given a ele Jagen againſt 
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1886 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
">... rularius, they excommunicated, depoſed, and treated 
dim with great ignominy. A ſudden; revolution 
doon changed the face of things. The emperor 
dying, the depoſed patriarch eaſily recovered 
his dignity and authority in the Greek church; 
and he was ſcarcely reſtored to his ſee; when he 
returned to the Roman Pomiff the ſame excommu- 
nication, with the like ſolemnity, he had before re- 
EY. ceived from him. Thus were all hopes of recon- 
Aliation between the two churches totally de- 
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E +  - The-caſtern and weſtern churches had not in 
tis century ſeen an end of their ſufferings. The 
Mahometan princes in general were tyrants over 
the Chriſtians. In the north, the Danes, the Scla- 
vonians, and the Venades, were great enemies to 
them: but in length of time theſe barbarians be- 
c̃amqe more civilized, and at laſt received the faith. 
I' be hiftory of the popes making a conſiderable 
= part of the church hiſtory, we ſhall extract from thence 
ſome particulars which may enable us to judge of the 
ſtate of the church under their uſurped dominion, 
* which daily increaſed, and at length aroſe to ſuch 
2 height as paſſes all credibility. 1 
8 Guy, Count of Limoges, having had a difference 
with Grimoald, biſhop. of that city, pope Sylveſter 
II. took notice of it; and on that occaſion made the 
FF * - inhuman law, which prohibited any one to impriſon 
.0 a biſhop, under pain of being torn in pieces by wild 
EE  _. Sergius IV. formerly called Hog's Snout, not 
chuſing to preſerve higmame, followed the example 
of his. predeceſſor, by changing it when he took 
2 ttse tiara, and alſo made a law by which all his ſuc- 
1 ceſſors were obliged to do the ſame. | 
= Benedict II. whoſe former name was Theophy- 
lact, became pope at the age of ten or twelve years 
by the immenſe preſents of his brother Alberic, 1 
„ ; Ab of 
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coe puſeulum His conduct was very ſcandalous}. 
he even gave into che idolatries of Paganifm, and 
made uſe of diabolical arts. IWo anti- popes riſing 
againſt him, the emperor Henry UL depoſed 
them and him, declaring them Simoniacs, illegal, and 
— of ſeveral other crimes. Clement II. who 


1 the end of twenty-three days, the pontificate re- 
turned to Benedict IX. but as the Romans would not 
ſuffer this monſter, the emperor: ſent them Bruno, 
biſhop of Tulle, who took the name of Leo IX. He 
was more deſerving of eſteem than any of his prede- 

- .ceffors, but be did not ſufficiently maintain the 
dignity of his office; being once found armed in 
a battle againſt the Normans, he was taken, but 
the enemy immediately ſent him 2. ee back 
without any ranſom. 

The extraordinary Wen of Gregory VII. 
capld: never be credited, were it not for the au- 
thentic proofs we have of them. Soon after he 
was made pope, he held a council at Rome, in 
which alli the eccleſiaſtics, accuſed of ſimony and 
keeping of women, were condemned. The execu- 

tion of this ſentence was the cauſe of infinite 

trouble and confuſion in Italy, Germany, and all 


the other Chriſtian countries of the weſt; for all 


thoſe who had received the inveſtiture from the 
Laics were declared guilty of ſimony; and the 
married men, who were in great numbers, were 
condemned as keeping miſtreſſes. Germany being 
at chis time in great confuſion, occaſioned by the re- 
volt of Saxony, and ſome other ſtates of the empire 


againſt Henry IV. Gregory ſeized this opportunity, 
and uſed every endeayour to encreaſe the revolt. 


He had excommunicated, as guilty of ſimony, God- 


frey, archbiſhop of Milan, and ſome other biſhops, - 
in whoſe communion the ſtill continued. 


This 


ed them died ſoon after he was made pope; ; 
his ſucceſſor, Damaſus I” being poiſoned +. 
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us was the principal cauſe of thi diſfeteneg be- 
mieen the pope and him; thongh many other inci- 
4 dents contributed thereto, After ſome negotiations, 
things came to an open war“ Henry held in 1076 
an aſſembly at Worins of princes aud biſhops, in 
Which Hildebrand was declared unworthy of tho 
=  pontificate, as attaimed and conyitted of many 
= - cnmmes. Twenty-ſix biſhops ſigued the ſentence, 


= A. 


and an envoy was fent to Rome to acquaint the 


pope with it. The pape, upon hearing what 
bad happened, immediately held a council at 
name, in which he in his turn condemned all 


the biſhops who had condemned him, excom- 
mimicated and depoſed Henry, and freed his 
ſubjects from their oath of allegiance. He wrote 
A2 t the fame time to the princes and people of Ger- 
many, foliciting them to reject the dominion of 
Henry, and ele& a new emperor. The princes, thus 

excited by the pope, aſſemnbled about the end of 

the fame year in the neighbourhood of Mayence, 

'” _ - and would have praceeded to the depoſition of 
Henry; but he aſſured them, by his envoys, he 
mould, in the ſpace of one year, obtain alſalution- 
from the pope. The unhappy prince, forced to 
ſubmit to his hard fate, went to Italy in the month 
of February, the year 1077, accompanied by his 
wife and ſon, yet an infant. The pope, who was 
then at Lombardy in a caſtle belonging to the 
counteſs Matilda, received him with great indignity. 
This caſtle was ſurrounded with a triple incloſure. 
Henry was obliged at the firſt to leave all his atten- 
flauts without, to throw off his royal robes, and walk 
barefooted. They kept him in the ſecond court from 
morning till night, where he was near periſhing 
with cold and hunger. This cruelty continued for 
#hree days; on the fourth the pope admitted him 
do an audience; and, after having impoſed on him 
che moſt rigarous laws, he gave him — 
args * EE] OW Fs > COMA ut 
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Bit on condition that he ſhould go to rhe place.. 
auch on the day preſcribed by Gregory, to tes 7 
„fend his cauſe, and anſwer ! thie accufations al. 
4 ledged againſt him, be ready to renounce his em. 
« pire, if the pope required it; and promiſe to rf. 
tun 0 reſentment, and never to revenge the in *' 
« Jurious treatment he had received; at- the fame 7 | 
e obliging Himſelf not to take up the ornaments _ - [JG 
of his.dignity, nor the adminiſtration of affairs, UI! 
this judgment was paſſed. Henry did not obtain 
his end by this ' ſhameful ſubmiſſion; on the conn, 
tfary, thoſe who were before attached to his patty © 
now forſook him, deſpiſing him for his meatine 
| joined themſelves to the princes who oppoſed him, 
and adhered to the election of Rodolphus, duke of 
Swabia, who was made emperor. It is faid that the 
pope, wlien he ſent him the crown, ſent with it 
this Latin verſe : e | \ 93 
Petra dedit Romam Petro, tibi papa coronam;ꝰ 
Or, according to others, | ie $32, 
Petra dedit Petro, Petrus diadema Rodolpho.” - 
Henry, finding himfelf now capable of refiſting 
 Rodotphus, they fought for ſome time with different” 
ſucceſſes, till the year 1080, when Rodolphus was van- 
quiſhed, and killed. It was looked upon as an effect 
of divine juſtice, that he was wounded in that hand 
which he had formerly lifted up to give his oath of 
fidelity to Henry. Gregory renewed his anathemas 
againſt the emperor; but he, being now ſufficiently 
powerful, procured the pope's condemnation. Gui- 
bert, archbiſhop of Ravenna, was elected to His 
Place, and took the name of Clement III. Henry, 
_ Freed from Rodolphus, came into Italy; and hay! 
beſieged Gregory, Who was in Rome, and who had cal- 
led the Normans. to his aſſiſtance, obliged him to take 
refuge in Salerno, where he died in 10856. Such was 
te end of this turbulent pontiff; the fatal 
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190 ECCEESLASTICAL HIS ren 
of whoſe unbounded pride and ambition were 
felt not only in Germany and Italy, but likewiſe 
in France, England Spain, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Denmark, Poland, Sicily, Sardinia, and at laſt even 
8 by the Greek empire; He wanted to uſurp through- 
ont all his dominions the temporal as well as ſpiritual 
authority. In his epiſtles we find ſome of his de- 
erces, which include his chief pretenſions, amongſt 
ders the followigg  -* | 
he Pontiff of Rome alone has the right of 
= taking the title of Univerſal. He alone can de- 
pʒoſe biſhops, or re-eſtabliſh them, without the 
-  * concurrence of any ſynod. or convocation. It is 
ot lawful for any one to remain in the ſame 
 .,- © hoaſe with thoſe he has excommunicated. - He is 
the only one who can create new laws, as exi- 
by «' gencies ſhall require. He alone has the right of 
* inveſting himſelf with the imperial - ornaments, 
All princes ſhould kiſs his feet, He is to be 
e ſpoke of in churches by the name of the only 

4 POPE * in the world. He has the right of 
* depoling emperors. No council can be called ge- 
< neral without his order. No work ſhall paſs for 
= ** canonical but what bears his authority. No one 
"I “ can annul or change a ſentence he has given: it 
s only he can do it. No perſon can be his judge. 

The Roman church never did err, and never can 

err. A pope, who has received the canonical or- 


The name of Pope was given to all biſhops, as we ſee in the 
| '- epiſtles of H. Auſtin and H. Jerom, and other eccleſiaſtical 
* writers. Eutychius ſays, that Heracleas, patriarch of „ 
in the third century, took the title of Pope, which they, from th 
time, gave to the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, Jeruſalem, and all 
the biſhops. Gregory was the ficit who ordered, that the name 
ſhould be given only to the biſhop of Rome, as being the vilible 
head of the catholic church: but cuſtom, more than the decree, 
determined the weſtern churches to give the name of Pope to the 
e dination, 
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4 dination, becomes holy by the merits of the 
4 apoſtle St. Peter. Whoever differs from the 
Roman church cannot be called a Catholic. The 

« pope has the right of diſpenſing the. ſubjects of 


« a wicked prince from their allegiance: to him; 
that is to ſay, thoſe whom the * los: have con- 
4 demned, &c.” -. 


The moſt reaſonable of che popes hind acknows 
ledged the pride and tyranny of theſe decrees, and 


have endeayoured to perſuade the world that this is 
not the work of Gregory : but whether he did or 


did not write them, it is evident that his whole con- 


duct anſwered to thoſe principles. 


The ſchiſm continued after his death. Victor III. 


was elected by the faction, and afterwards Urban; 
whilſt Clement III. who had been acknowledged by 
the emperor, ſtill remained pope. Urban II. held 
the council of Clermont, in which the expedition 
for the holy war was determined. 

About the ſame time, that is, about the years 


1094 and 1095, Urban II. excommunicated Philip, 


king of France, for having divorced his Wite Berte, 


and marrying Bertrade; and did not take off the 


anathema till Philip had put away Bertrade. How- 


ever, he at laſt took her again, and kept her by a2 


diſpenſation from Paſchal II. 
Stephen, firſt king of Hungary, and Caſimir, 
who, from monk of Cluny, became king bf Poland, 


were highly celebrated in this century for their 


eminent zeal and great piety. After their deaths, 
they were mimbered in the liſt of ſaints. 


The law of celibacy impoſed on the clergy be · 


came daily more and more rigorous. Leo IX. Ni- 
cholas II. and Gregory IX. inſiſted on the obſerva- 
tion of it with the greateſt ſeverity; and this law 
was ſo hateful to moſt of them, that it became the 
cauſe of wany troubles. "IP eccleſiaſtics of 
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opening oe eyes of many perſons in Italy, and 4 
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Milan choſe rather to ſeparate themfelves from the 
communton of Rome thai to part with their wives, 
and formed: Pn NINE in a oe called, 
Parerea,” 1 © 4 SAT 21 
- This was the origin of this. paterins or Vaudois, 
who became well known in the following century. 
God began thus to draw light out of darkneſs, by 


veral countries of France, on the errors of the Ro- 
man church, and the ryranny of the popes. 
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"THE idolatry that ſtill prevailed in ſome of the 
| - northern countries of Europe was efitirely a- 
boliſhed about this period, and the knowledge 
of Chriſtianity daily diſpelled the clouds of darkneſs, 
which had overſpread the minds of thoſe ignorant 
people. The Pomeranians had for their apoſtle 
Otto of Bamberg, who took much pains in their 
converſion. in 1124, and the following years. Vi- 
celin, biſhop of Aldenbourg®, ſpent more than thirty 
years very ſucceſsfully in the converſion of different 
rts of Holſtein and Mecklenbourg, which were 
ill under the power of the Sclavonians and Ve- 
nedes. - The Livonians were indebted for their 
converſion to Maynard, biſhop of Riga; thoughir 
muſt be allowed, that his ſucceſſors, completely to 
finiſh the work, were obliged to call in the aſſiſtance 
troops, who came from Germaty, The 
Swediſh ſoldiers b were likewiſe the converters. of 
the Finlanders; and the victories of Woldemar, 
king of Denmark, brought the Ruſſians to the pro- 
feſſion of the truth. In Norway the ſeeds of Chri- 
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ſtianity took very deep and laſting root E. 


See Helmold in his Chron. 
his Critique on Baronius, on the 
> Blans Magnus in his 
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194 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 
We have ſeen, that, towards the end of the pre- 
c:ding century, the Chriſtians in Europe had taken 
Paleſtine from the Mahometans. The ſtare of this 
new kingdom continuec very flouriſhing during the 
reigns of Baldwin I. and IL and under ſome of their 
ſucceſſors. Foulques, who reigned after Baldwin 
II. extended his kingdom to the limits aſſigned by 
{cripture to the kingdom of Da vid and Solomon =, 
from Dan td the north, and Beerſhebah to the 
ſouth. But after his death, the European power 
began daily to decline, and that of the Mahome- 
tans to encreaſe, which threatened approaching 
ruin to the dominion of the Chtiſtians. To prevent 
this, in 1146 preparations were made for a new ex- 
pedition, at the head of which they placed the 
moſt powerful princes that then were; the emperor 
Conrad II. and Lewis VII. king of France. The 
event was deplorable. Theſe illuſtrious princes, 
after being witneſſes to the loſs of their numerous 
armies, were put to great difficulty to eſcape them- 
ſelves and regain their kingdom. Saladin, one of 
the moſt valiant princes mentioned in hiſtory, and 
who then reigned over the Mahometans in Egypt 
and Smyrna, took Jeruſalem by capitulation in 
1187. Frederic I, emperor of Germany, an illuſ- 
trious prince, formed a deſign of recovering the 
Holy Land; and for this purpoſe put himſelf at the 
head of a powerful army; but he did not even 
enter Judea, having the misfortune to be drowned 
in à river of Cilicia b. Philip Auguſtus, king of 


22 Sam. iii. 10. 1 Kings, iv., 2. 
It is very ſurpriſing that the beſt hiſtorians, and the moſt ab 
i „ have not determined exactly the river in which this illui- 
trious emperor loſt his life. We have, however, in the firſt vol. 
of the appendix to Scrip. Rer. Germ. of Marquard Freher, a 
very account from the papers of Tagenon, who accom- 
ied this prince, and related things as they happened under 
— eyes. In following this guide we cannot err, But what 


| bas, Jeceived-the earned, is the name of Armenia, the country 
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France, and Richard, king of England, having 
raiſed new. forces, arrived ſafe ar Paleſtine; but, 
after many battles and various enterpriſes, they 
were. obliged to return unſucceſsful” In a word; 


the Chriſtians, through their own faults, ſaw all 


their proſpects for this purpoſe entirely fail them. 
The hiffory of the popes, during the courſe of 
this century, affords little more than an acconnt of 
the perpetual ſtruggle they had ſometimes with the 
atiti-popes, who diſpated with them the triple 
crown, and ſometimes with the emperors, and other 
. of the Chriſtian world. Honorius IL gave 
gnal proofs of his arrogance to the princes of his 
time. Eugene III. endeavoured to deprive the city 
bf Rome of her antient rights and privileges; but 
the Romans ſuppreſſed this attempt, and drove him 
out of their territories. Adrian IV. a proud pre- 


inked be en the expert Gtessd ren! be ek Lycaonia, be- 
cauſe Armenia is ſituated to the eaſt and north of Lycaonia ; and 


Frederick, when he left the country, went to the ſouth, where is ; 


Cilicia; but they do not conſider that Cilicia was often called by 
the name of Armenia Minor, upon the account of its being go- 
verned' by a king from the antient race of the kings of Armenia. 
Few people have been free from this error. The name of the 
city, near to which the emperor went, and that of the river whoſe 
waters paſs through that city, is likewiſe unknown to other 


writers; though Tagenon has given to this city its antient name of 


Seleucia, which was formerly one of the moſt confiderable cities 
of Cilicia; as we may ſee in the geography of antient Aſia, by 
Cellarius, p. 228. The anonymous author and contemporary, 
whoſe 8 Canifius has publiſhed in his Antiq. Lect. part ii. 
P. 526, calls the ſame city Saleph ; others call it the Camp de 


Saleph. The beſt writers of this give the river the name of Sa- 
pl; and Tagenon calls it Aqua Selephiea. Among the antients 


has the name of Calycadnus, as Caniſius has remarked in the 
above · mentioned work. It is not difficult to gueſs at the reaſon 
of the nume Seleph. The Greeks then pronounced the antient 
hame of Zxuuxlz, by faying Selevkia or Selifkia. From. thence 
the Turks called it £ 
Aqua Selphica. This was undoubtedly the place where- the 
world was ſo unfortunately deptivet of obe of the moſt worthy 
prinees that ever lived. | WF: 3. 4 * * 7. M 
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196 ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
late, lived in great enmity. with the emperor Fre- 
deric I. and this breach ſtill remained afterwards 
under Alexander III. who at laſt, though with ſome 
difficulty, reconciled: himſelf with Frederic: this re- 
conciliation reflected no diſgrace on the emperor. 
Urban III. to whom they gave, upon this account, 
the name of Turban, wiſhed to renew theſe 
troubles ; but he could not ſucceed. The emperor 
Henry VI. was attacked in the ſame manner by 
pope-Celeſtin III. Such is the general view of the 
conduct of the popes, of which we, ſhall ſoon give 
a further account. The, diſputes concerning the 
inveſtiture of the clergy, of which we {poke in the 
preceding century, was renewed with great warmth, 
particularly between Henry V. and pope Paſchal 
II. The latter, at laſt overcome by neceſſity, 
waved his pretenſions; but his ſucceſſor, Calixtus II. 
again renewed them. At laſt all parties, being 
heartily tired of this unending. diſpute concerning 
the rights of the empire and the prieſthood, con- 
ditions were offered in order to eſtabliſh a laſting 
peace. The conditions being ſuch; as neither 
abridged too much the majeſty, of the empire, or 
the rights of the church, were conſented to by both 
ſides, and tranquillity was for ſome time re-ef- 
WE! det at nt Roe ere 
The greateſt mark of diſtinguiſhed. piety, which 
could be given in this age, was the foundation of 
ſome monaſtic order. About the beginning of this 
century, Robert of Arbriſelles, whom ſome ſpeak of 
in very high terms, and others with much con- 
tempt, inſtitured a new order in France, called by 
the name of Fonte vraud, from the place where it 
was fiſt eſtabliſhed ; this ſociety was compoſed of 
convents of both men and women; and what is moſt 
remarkable, the whole Was governed by a woman. 
lorbert, afterwards archbilhop of Magdebourg, 
ounded an order of Premontres, who took the nome 
"575k * PS es | rom 
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from the place where the firſt  cloiſter was built, 
and in which'there were, in-length of time, various 
changes. The Carmelites, Who take their name 
from Mount Carmel, pretend to be the moſt antient 
of the monks; but, in reality, their beginning was 
only in the year 1170, when Almeric, patriarch of 
Antioch, founded this order in Paleſtine. In the 
following century it was brought into Europe, with 
ſome changes, and the popes added it to the otlier 
monaſtic orders. The voyages into Paleſtine cauſed 
like wiſe the eſtabliſhment: of various orders for the 
future ſupport and maintenance of thoſe who had 
made the pilgrimage. Theſe orders were almoſt all 
military, and gave the title of Knights to thoſe who 
belonged to them. Such were the orders of the 
knights of St. John, the Templars, and the Teu- 
tonic orders: there were alſo a great many others 
in Spain upon the ſame plan, and for the ſame 
rare ö | | 
True piety and good works were very little re- 
garded in this century; while the moſt childiſh ſu- 
perſtitions, and the moſt ſcandalous abuſes, abounded 
- every where. The Cruſades contributed particu- 
- larly to increaſe diſorders, and all ſorts of exceſſes. 
Some of "thoſe evils took their rife in this, but did 
not come to full maturity till the following age. 
I The eaſt, in this century, produced many very 
celebrated writers. The principal of them are the 
following: Euſtathius, metropolitan of Nice, Was 
a great philoſopher, who defended the cauſe of bis 
church againſt the Latins with much ſucceſs. Mi- 
chael Glycas publiſhed likewiſe many works upon 
the ſame ſubject, as well as ſome hiſtorical writings. 
Andronicus Camaterus was one of the oppoſers of 
the Roman church, and of the ſe of Armenians. 
Euthymius Zigabenus acquired much reputation 
from many of his writings, particularly. from his 
Fanoply of Orthodoxy againſt Hereſy, e 
a _ 03 OI 
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of the beſt books of the kind; and gives us the 
trueſt notions of the nature of 'hereſes. Conſtan- 
tine Harmenopulus has thrown much light both on 


- eccleſiaſtical and civil law. Theodorus Bal ſamon 


was well verſed in eccleſiaſtical law, as his hiſtories 
ſufficiently teſtify. © We may juſtly place Euſta- 
J thius, archbiſhop of Theſſalonica, in the firſt rank 
of the moſt learned men that the Greek church 
ever produced. Nicephorus of Brienne, and his 
wife Ann, daughter of Alexis Comnenus, were fa- 
mous for their hiſtorical writings; as were John 
Zonaras, Conſtantine Manaſſes, and John Cinnamus. 
The deſcriptions, which John Phocas has given of 
tbe parts of Syria, Pheenicia, and Paleſtine, which 
he viſited in his pilgrimage, are, in _ reſpeds, 
curious and intereſting. 
I be ſtudy of philoſophy prevailed mock through- 
out all the ſchools" of the weſt; bur it was ſuch 
Nas $8 as tended rather to enliven the wit than 
ſtrengthen the judgment. We are now come to 
the 4 in bd div ines gave themſelves entirely 
up to logical diſputes, as they thought them the 
moſt probable means to extend the bounds of hu- 
man knowledge, and to explain, with clearneſs, re- 
vealed truths. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of theſe di- 
vines was an abbot of Clairvaux, known by the 
name of St. Barnard, and who is called the laſt of 
the fathers. The writings of Anſelm of Loudon, 
of Peter Abelard, of Gilbert of Porree, and other 
ſchdlaſtic writers of thoſe times, are filled with 
theſe ſubtilties. But Peter Lombard, biſhop of 
Paris, ſurnamed the Maſter of Genrences excelled 
them all. Thoſe who employed themſelves par- 
ticularly in the ſtudy of divinity were, Rupert 
of DWitz, a good interpreter of holy ſcripture, 
in whom we find more ſenſe and judgment than we 
could poſſibly expect from the times in which he 
4 Ine Hugh of — Victor W polite learn- 
| . Ba La. tft ) & 18 
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ings Richard of St. Victor, the chief of the myſtics of 
that time; Peter of Blois, and John of Saligbuty. The 
name of che monk Gratian is {till preſerved by the 
compilation of eccleſiaſtical law which he has left 
us; neither mult we forget the abbot Joachim a, 
the leader of a congregation in Calabria, who was 
ſo much reverenced by his contemporaries for his 
great learning; that the greateſt part of them ſup- 
poſed he had the gift of propheſy, not that he pre- 
tended to any more than a knowledge of facred 
ſeripture, and particularly of the prophetical 
books d. The opinions of the learned are divided 
in reſpect to this man; and in the following age 
we find his condemnation ſigned by the fourth coun- 
cil of Latran. The beſt Latin hiſtorians of this 
time were, Sigebert of Gemblours, who did not 
ſpare the popes; Otto of Friſingue, leſs illuſtrious 
for his high birth than for the fervices learning, 
and particularly hiſtory, received from him; Wil- 
liam of Tyre, the beſt of the writers, who have left 
us any account of the holy wars; and Saxo, ſur- 
named the Grammarian, whoſe memory is rendered 
immortal by his hiſtory of Denmark. 

The method of treating theology, which” Las 
franc, Anſelm, and ſome others introduced in the 
preceding century, prevailed more and more, and 
was after wards uſed in all the univerſities of France, 
England, and Germany. This is what is called e 
e u. Divinity. This erroneous n wer 


of 2 Theres a-ivork inted at Pars in 1745. W 
de PAbbe Joachim, ſur urnommé le Prophete, in two vols. 8vq. 
See the writers who have treated on the Literary Church Hiſtory, 
and Fabricius, vol. iv. p. 107, Kc. of his Biblioth, Med, Latin. 
e See the Hiſtoire des Croſaes, par Maimbour vol, li. 5. 
246, and the Hiſtoire de Naples, by Giannone, vol, ii. p. 406, 
and the Breviar. Pontif. vol In. p. 216. 
* The prio writers, to whom we may refer on this ſubje&, 
are Kd oy on Buddeus in his Iagoge Hittorico- Theologica, 
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founded on the principles of Aviſtatlegphiloſophy, 
and even that philoſophy corrupted by the Ara» 
bians a, ſuch as had for ſome time pre valled in the 
veſt. There were many of the clergy, who, how- 
ever, ſtill preferred the fathers of the church to 
this philoſophy. The great inconveniĩence of this 
method of the ſchools aroſe from its gieing room to 
an infinity of ſubtle, vain, and often very ridiculous 
9 which, to the great prejudice of true and 
ſolid knowledge, employed the whole time and at- 
tention of the divines. Though we muſt acknow- 
ledge, that this age did not carry things near ſo far 
in this reſpect as the following. The knowledge of 
ſalyation, originally pure and ſimple, was changed 
into a» heap of confuſed ideas, and loaded with 
an infinity of ternis and barbarous expreſſions b. 
Thoſe who depended: on ſcripture for their firſt 
rule of faith, and who revered alſo the authority of 
the fathers, were called Dogmatiſts; but their num- 
ber daily decreaſed. Thoſe on the contrary, who 
gave themſelves up to logical ſubtilties, and who 

| built whally on — of their favourite 
philoſophy, called themſelves Poſitives; they after- 
wards had the ſole government of the ſchools; The 
urity of our holy religion was greatly prejudiced 
2 we may judge from their doctrine of 
indulgences from the nature and number of their 
facraments, and in particular from their doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation. The continuance of ſcholaſtic 
divinity is divided into three ages: The firſt was 
that in Which Peter Lombard ſhone, whom we men- 
tioned before; and we ſhall at proper times ſpeak 


«The Arabiavs tranſlated Ariſtotle's works into their language- 
Tt is from the Arabic the Latin Lranſlation was. made In the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, * See Brucker Hiſt, Philof. v. ii. 
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of ithe others, in which things grew: worſe and 
worle.: . | e ie 
-//The Myſtic Theology; founded almoſt wholly on 
niere notions, and filled with a heap of abſurdities, 
was ſo much unlike the divine wiſdom, which had 
inſpired the apoſtles, and their ſucceſſors in the 
primitive church, that it could not but highly diſ- 
all thoſe in whom there were any ſentiments of 
true religion. There were ſome people of opinion, 
that they ſhould not age philoſophy almoſt uni- 
verſally received; but that; by uſing it with prudence 
and moderation in religious diſputes, it might be 
made ſubſervient to true piety. Such were the 
notions of Hugh of Victor. Some others again, 
to arrive at an end ſo truly laudable, would take 
no other guide but the ſacred ſeripture, and kept 
themſelves within ſuch proper bounds, that even 
now we cannot refuſe them our commendations. 
But the far greateſt number, in order to ſhun the 
inconyeniences of the ſcholaſtic divinity, went into 
the oppoſite extreme; from whence atoſe the Myſtic 
Theology, very properly ſo named. This divinity 
led to the moſt manifeſt abſurdities, and the moſt 
ſhameful errors. There were ſome; who, after the 
example of the ſcholaſtics, endeavoured to give a 
ſyſtematical form to the precepts of their divinity, 
and WH took for their model the writings of the 
falſe Dionyſius the Areopagite. They filled their 
ſyſtem with notions taken from the impure ſources 
of the heathen Philoſophy, expreſſed in a manner 
which no one could underſtand ; and they engaged 


by it do bring men to a ſtate of mind, which it was 


impoſſible he ſhould attain in this life: in ſhort, it 
opened a door to enthuſiaſm. We may conclude, from 
the whole, that though there are many very ſenſible 
and edifying things in ſome of the myſtic writers, 
yet they are not to be read without great circumſpec- 
500 | tion; 
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tion, and guard againſt the effects of a and 


heated imagination. 
In Bulgaria, about this time, there ſ 


prung up the 
new fc, called Bogomiles *;iſo called from their 


imploring the divine mercy by continual ſighs, that 
being the meaning of the word in the Bulgarian 


language. The ſappoſed tenets of this ſe& were of 


| the ſame nature with thoſe of the Manichees and 


Gnoſtics ; though ſome pretend that they were a 
branch of the ſect of Meſſalians, whom we men- 
tioned in the hiſtory of the fourth century. Such 
is the opinion of many antient authors who ſpeak 
of them, and which is founded on a conformity of 
their notions with thoſe of the Meflalians. The 
principal of theſe new ſectariſts was one Baſil, a 
monk, who was burnt at Conſtantinople The ſect 
Jurvived-him. Hiſtory makes mention of 1e as ex- 
_ ſting in the following century. 

4 \The ſubtilties of the ſcholaſtic e gave he 
quent occaſion to thoſe 'who profeſſed them, to ac- 
cuſe of hereſy all thoſe who did not enter into their 
ideas, and who refuſed to admit things, Which to 
them appeared incomprehenſible. So it happened 
to Peter Abelard, whoſe ſenſe and learning could 
not free him from the accuſation of Arianiſm, of 
Neſtorianiſm, and Pelagianiſm, and two councils 
condemned him, though neither could convict him. 
The effects of St. Bernard's hatred fell alſo on 
Arnaud de Breſſe, a diſciple of Abelard: the 
ſcholar went, indeed, farther than the maſter, 
for he attacked ſome of the tenets of the Ro- 
man church, and NL. cenſured the vices 
. hy clergy; j yy es he ſoon FRO by 
deat 


© There are many authors, both antient and modern, who have 
mentioned this hereſy ; but the moſt celebrated of them is Mr. 
| J. Chriſt. Wolf, who has wrote their hiſtory in Latin. . Gilbert 
* Ubert 
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Gilbert de la Porree, biſhop of Poitiers, was very 
famous among the ſcholaſties; but, having ad- 
yanced ſome things very ſabtle, and by no means 
comprehenſible, reſpecting the divine eſſencę and 
the incarnation, St. Bernard oppoſed and condemned 
him ſeveral times; and at laſt obliged. him to re- 
tract his errors, whether real or imaginar x. 

The corruption of the Roman church began 
0 e very much, both in her doctrine 
and worſhip, as well as in the manners of her 
clergy,. that it rendered the ſtate of Chriſtianity 
truly horrible and deplorable thrqughout the aw 
Many people could not any longer, without. the 
greateſt concern, be witneſſes to ſuch ſcandals, 
or remain in the boſom of a church ſo altogether 
depraved. We do not pretend that thoſe who ſe- 
parated themſelyes were certainly free from er- 
ror (that perhaps was impoſſible for the times in 
which they lived) but it muſt be acknowledged they 
ſhewed at leaſt their pure intentions, and the ſin- 
cere deſigu they had to retain the genuine doctrine 
of che hal. As the hiſtorians, of this time were 
Roman Catholics, they called all thoſe who quitted * 
their communion by the name of heretics, and 
branded them with the moſt ignominious titles. 

They repreſented them as divided among themſel ves, 

and fluctuating between different opinions; wh 55 17 
is not altogether without foundation *. The moſt \ 
famous were the Vaudois, who are ſuppoſed o he 

ſo called from one Peter Valdo, a citizen of Lyons, 

who, about the year 1140, tranflared the ſacred 
ſeriptures into the vulgar tongue, and from them 

he taught and inculcated a doctrine much more 
confeirmable to the goſpel of Chriſt than that 

profeſſed i in the Roman church. Of this we have | 
convincing proofs in che antient confeſſions of the 1 
faith of the Vaudois. We may venture, with much 1 


N 78 Uſher de Chriſtianarum Eccleſiarum Succeſſione, cap. viii. 
| reaſon, 
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reaſon, to place the origin of : theſe'-people; who, 
to this day, inhabir the vallies of Piedmont, prior 
to the twelfth century, though we have no demon- 
ſtrative proofs to ſupport the affertion. 
It is the cuſtom to join the Vaudois with the Al- 
bigenſes ; for at the beginning at leaſt there was 
no great difference between them, both the one and 
the other perceiving the principal errors, and the 
moſt remarkable vices of the Roman church, thought 
it their duty to ſeparate chemſelves from her com- 
munion, and ardently wiſhed for a reformation of 
theſe abuſes. The name of Albigenſes was taken 
from Albi, a conſiderable town in Guienne, near 
Which Peter and Henry Bruys, the firſt preachers 
of this ſect, formed their affemblies. Peter was 
condemned to be burnt. They were likewiſe called, 
from the names of their teachers, Petro-Bruſians and 
Henrielans. Their adverſaries very raſhily and calum- 
niouſly charged the Albigenſes with” Manicheiſmb; 
and this the Roman Catholic hiſtorians continually 
-affert. It muſt be granted, by all/thoſe who have 
A regard for truth; that, in proceſs of time, there 
were ſome among their party, whoſe doctrine was 
not very far, in ſome points, from the reveries of 
the Gnoſtics and Manichees, as it appears from the 
public records of that time. Though theſe ſame 


, 14 men ' : "BEAM | , 
'® Boſſuet has exaggerated things in his Hiſtoire des Va- 
riations des das greatly exagye as by eaſily ſee by reading 
| His tenth book. Mr. Baſnage has corrected this exaggeration in 
his Hiſtoire de I Egliſe, lib. xxiv, ch. x. and alſo many other au- 
thors, who have ſpoken of the Vaudois. Their Hiſtory of Mr. 
| eger, in folio, is well known, | ; 
_ Their opinions, draws exactly both from their own writ- 
- ings, and alſo from moſe of their enemies, are faithfully colledied 
in a learned diflercation of Mr. Henry Cornelius Heltter, of Ham- 
burg, printed at Leipſick, in 1721, under the title of Petrobru- 
Rani & Henriciani Teſtes veritatis ſeculo xii. See particularly 
the Hiſtove des Variations, lib. i; p. 70. 
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records 4 fully prove, that the uſual perſecutions. | 
the Albigenſes ſuffered from the Roman church were 
ſolely. upon account: of their atttacking her do&rine. 


and worſhip, and more particularly her ſacraments. ' 


This was the capital crime which rendered them ſo 
hateful to the popes and clergy. : 
Though the time, one ſhould 118 A ght, was 
now. come, when all remains of idolatry ſhould en- 
tireſy have been rooted out of Europe, and the 
tranquillity of the church wholly confirmed, yet 


there were ſtill ſome nations more obſtinate than 


others, and who. gave great trouble to the church. 
Such were the Sclaves or Sclavonians, whoſe ha- 
tred was the moſt envenomed againſt Chriſtianity. 
The Chriſtians had much difficulty to deliver them- 
ſelves from the effects of their fury, and from the 
fear they had of thoſe barbarous men, whoſe impla- 
cable 3 they had for a long time experienced. 
Ihe inhabitants of the iſland of Hagen b. b ſome little 
time before they embraced the faith, made an ex- 
curſion into the country of the Venedes, and de- 
ſtroyed there many churches. In Finland, though 
Eric, king of Sweden, and Henry, archbiſhop of 
Upfal, ſeemed to have perfected the converſion of 
that people, the archbiſhop fell by the ſword 
of a common aſſaſſin . In the ſouthern countries 
of Europe, and particularly i in the provinces of the 
ſouth of France, the Vaudois and Albigenſes, 
wiſhing to enjoy the free profeſſion of their faith, 
fell under the heavy diſpleaſure of the clergy, and 
the Roman church, which they then felt in all 


We find theſe acts in the Liber Sententiarum Inquiſitionis Tho- 
loans, ab anno 1307 ad 1323, which Limborch has added to 
his hiſtory of the inquiſition, in Latin. See allo the eighth chap- 
ter of the ROOT ks work. | 

„ See the hiſtory of the church. of Pomerania, by Cramer, 
book i. chap. xxxvi 
8 undes of Baronius on the your 151, 
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its ſtrength and fury. Moſt of their teacher? 
were dragged to the ſtake; and they would have 
ſerved all the congregations in the ſame mantier, if 
their great and increaſing number had not pre- 
vented them, by rendering their” power very for- 
midable,, IIpon this account conferences were held, 
and councils were ſummoned to condemi them; but 
as their ſentences did not anſwer” the grand pur- 
poſe, we ſhall find, in the following century, they 
were ſucceeded by violence and the moſt cruel. 
tortures. During the Cruſades, the Chriſtians and 
Mahometans had done ſo much injury to each other, 
that there ſtill remained in the minds of each 2 
great fund of animoſity. | | 
We promiſed before to give ſome account of the 
cCbnduct of the popes during this century. They 
were at firſt entirely taken up with the affair of 
the Inveſtitures. At laſt Calixtus II. entered into 
an agreement with the emperor Henry V. by which 
it was ſettled, that the emperors ſhould give up all 
right of conferring Inveſtiture by the ſtaff and the 
f ring; but that the elections of biſhops and abbots 
ſhould be in the preſence of the emperor, from 
whom they were to receive the right of the regalia 
by the ſceprer. This treaty was concluded at 
Worms, in 1122, and confirmed the year following 
in the council of Latran. A period was now put 
to the troubles and calamities, which the church 
and empire had ſuffered for more than fifty years. 
Without entering into the different ſchiſms cauſed 
by the anti-popes, we ſhall come to the great quar- 
rel that aroſe in 1159 between the emperor Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa and the pope Alexander III. who 
had been elected by the greateſt number of cardi- 
nals. This election Frederic refuſed to acknow- 
ledge, taking part with the anti-popes, Victor III. 
Paſchal III. and Calixtus III. Fhis diſpute laſted 
for more than eighteen years, and gave * 
. or 
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for many countils'to'be ſummoned, and wars to be 
made With different ſucceſs. At laſt Frederic, be- 
ing forced to yield, was fent ambaſſador to Venice, 

to treat of peace with Alexander ; and the condi- 
tions being ſettled,” he came to receive the kifs of 
peace from rhe pope, proſtrating himſelf upon the 
earth before him in the porch of St. Mark's church. 
Some authors add, that Alexander put his foot on 
the neck of Frederic, and ſaid, It is written thou 
« ſhalt tread on ſcorpions and ſerpents, and trample 
under foot the lion and the dragon ;” upon which 
the emperor anſwered thus: This right does not 
« belong to you, but to St. Peter.“ The pope re- 
plied, © It belongs both to me and to St. Peter“ 
In England, Henry II. had a terrible quarrel with 
Thomas Becket, archbiſhop of Canterbury. This 
prelate had incurred the king's diſpleaſure, by not 

ermitting him to judge and puniſh ſome of the 
clergy, who had committed many crimes, among 
others a canon ; notwithſtanding the laws of the 
kingdom decided in favour of the monarch, the 
archbiſhop inſiſted on the pretended preroga- 
tives of his order. However, he was perſuaded, in 
1164, to ſwear ſolemnly with the other biſhops, 
that he would, for the furure, faithfully obſerve 
the laws of the nation. He ſoon after violated his 
was for which he was condemned, in a ſynod 

eld at Northampron, and fled for refuge to France, 
where the king and pope granted him their protec- 
tion, by which means he regained his place, and 
returned into England in 1170. But continuing 
ſtill to diſturb the king, and the other members of 
the clergy,” he was murdered by four of Henry's 
guards, though without his order. Notwithſtand- 
ing which, the pope impoſed a moſt ſevere pen- 
ance on the king; and three years after Thomas 
was ranked in the number of ſaints and martyrs. * 
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"The Cruſades againſt the ,infidels being over, 
others were entered. upon. againſt the Ln I the 
ſignal for which was given in the third council of 
Latran, held by pope Alexander III. The twenty- 
ſeventh canon of this council promiſed. indulgences 
to all thoſe who engaged in this war, and de- 
nounced excommunication to whoſgever ſhould ſuf- 
fer heretics, either in their houſes or upon their 
eſtates, or grant them the leaſt aſſiſtance, or hold 
any ſociety with them. 

Some celebrated univerſities were WIE in this 
century; among others. thoſe of Paris and Bologne. 
Ihe civil law was brought to light by the 
_ diſcovery that was. made of the Pandects of Juſ- 
tinian. The German | emperor Lotharius, the 
Saxon, ordered, them to be publicly taught; and 
Iranerius, or Wernerius, was the firſt who took 
upon himſelf that office, Upon this plan they pre- 
pared a new. canon, or pontifical law FW Fa from 
the. writings of the fathers, the acts of the coun- 
cils, and the letters and conſtitutions of the popes. 
Gratian, a monk of Tuſcany, made this compila- 
tion, which was at firſt called Concordantia Diſcor- 
dantium Canonum; bur it has now the title of Gra- 
tian's Decree... In the. following centuries it was 
much enlarged by the deſires of the popes, Gre- 
gory IX. a Clement V. and others. This work 
is filled with errors, and ſome pieces, the moſt ma- 
nifeſtly ſuppoſititious, are continually cited in it as 
authentic; even the learned themſelves of the Ro- 

man church acknowledge, this, 

The Jews had in chis century among them many 

very. learned men of high reputation; as R. Solo- 
mon Jarchi, R. Aben Eſra, R. David Kimchi, and 
his brother Moſes, another Moſes, ſon of Nach- 
nan, and Moſes the ſon of Mainon, a perſon of 
moſt undoubted merit, who ought to have been 


mentioned before'an other, 
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| HE Neſtorian churches, which for man 
centuries had been eſtabliſhed in the 5 
and northern parts of Aſia, and appeared 
to be ſettled on the moſt folid foundations, received 
many -thocks during the courſe of this century, 
threatening their entire ruin; though they bad 
by intervals ſome favorable proſpects, and in ge- 
neral ſupported themſelves tolerably well, havin 
many powerful princes in their communion, — 5 
cularly the greateſt of the conſiderable nation of 
the Tartars, called Monguls. Hiſtorians give us 
many accounts of the converſion of the Tartars. 
It cannot be denied, indeed, that there were princes 
of this nation, to whom almoſt the whole world was 
ſubject, who openly favored the Chriſtian religion, 
and. greatly promoted. its adyancement. It might 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed that things, being put on ſo 
good a footing, would certainly for the future go 
on proſperouſly. All Aſia being filled with ac- 
counts of theſe progreſſes of the goſpel, it was 
not poſſible that the popes ſhould continue igno- 
rant of them: they therefore ſent ſome miſſionaries, 
5 were to take every fer to g's both 1 
artan and Neſtorian churches to ſubmit to the 
Vor- L P church 
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church of Rome. Their ' undertakings were not 
entirely uſeleſs; for one of the legats of the holy 
ſee procured a verſion of the Pſalms of David and 
New Teſtament into the Tartan language. But 
theſe people having an inclination for che law of 
Mahomet, which prevailed ſoon after, utterly de- 
ſtroyed all hopes that the former had conceived 
of their . for ever ſubject to the laws of 
Chriſt. 

In Europe, the de Profliafs exprin] the utmoſt 
averſion to the Chriſtian religion; which it, would 
not have been eaſy to have overcome, if the Teu- 
tonic knights a, in conquering ' this province, had 
not employed fire and fword, to oblige the inhabi- 
© rants to make at leaſt an outward profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity. Time and cuſtom infenfibly*changed 
theſe conſtrained homages into a free and volun- 
tary worſhip. 

The Europeans were not as yet fully ſatisfied 
with their expeditions into Paleſtine ; and when- 
ever their zeal ſeemed to fail them, the popes were 
not flow to ſollicit and reanimate it. A new French 
army, under the auſpices and conduct of Baldwin, 
count of Flanders, went into the eaſt : the Vene- 
tians furniſhed them with proper veſſels for their 
voyage. "Theſe troops did not deliver Jeruſalem 
from the ſubjection of the Mahomerans; but they 
took Conſtantinople in 1204 from the Greeks, and 
founded there a new Latin empire, . appointing 
Baldwin to the ſupreme dignity. Some years after, 
in 1218, Andrew, king of Hungary, accompanied 
with Leopold, duke of Auſtria, and Lewis, duke of 
Bavaria, tranſported new forces into Paleſtine, 
« Which, wh the KEE of new recruits that they 


"+3 Theſe accounts ma found at full leng th in the Pruſſia 
Antiqua & Nova de may. be hle Hartknock, Tant ii. ch. v. * 


A ths Hiſtoria Eden de Berber lib. i. ch. i. 1 
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continually, received. from Europe, met with very 
great .lucceks, and would. probably have entirely 
re-eſtabliſhed. rhe affairs of the Chriſtians, if the 
cbllinacy.and pride. of che pope's legate. bad not 
overturned. every thing, and deſtroyed all the happy 
effects of the beſt concerted. meaſures. Ten years 
after, the emperor Frederic II. a valiant prince, and 
very fortunate in his battles, re-took Jeruſalem, and 
would have recovered the antient glory of the Eu- 
ropean. arms, if the perfidious machinations of pope 
Gregory V. had not obliged bim to return in hate 
into his.own country. Notwithſtanding ſo many in- 
effetual; enterpriſes, Lewis IX. king of France, 
known. by. the name of St. Lewis, made two. ſuc- 
celsful. expeditions into the Holy Land; but neither 
the one. nor the other was of any advantage to the 
Chriſtians ; and he himſelf loſt his life in the laſt. 
So many diſaſters, at length quite tired out the 
Chriſtian princes, and took from them for ever the 
delire of .xecovering Paleſtine by the force of arms. 
The Roman pontiffs did not fail, however, for a 
long time to ſound the alarm, and form projects 
for new Wars. The Tartars themſelves, advancing 
as.far as Paleſtine, promiſed to ſecond the under- 
takings of the Chriſtians; but they would hear no 
more of it: ſo that all the countries they formerly 
poſſeſſed in the caſt ſoon fell into the power of the 
Infidels, who have peaceably enjoyed them ever ſince. 
The _ popes were never more troubleſome, or - 
formed more plots againſt the emperors and kings, 
than in this century... Their power was become very 
formidable, and their pride and haughtineſs carried 
to the moſt inſupportabſe height. Innocent III. 
formerly called Lotharius, a native of Anagni in Cam- 
pania, and ſon of count Traſimond, poſſeſſed the 
holy ſee at the beginning of this century. Conſi- 
dering the times in Which he lived, he was a to- 
% ͤ . Jaeable. 
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- Terably good ſcholar; but his pride was incredible , 
as all his actions ſufficiently teſtified: In the year 
1199, Philip Auguſtus, king of France, divorced 
His Wife Hemburga, daughter of the king of Den- 
mark, that he might take in her room Maria 
Agnes; upon this Innocent excommunicated him, 
and layed France under an interdi&; fo that all 
divine worſhip was there prohibited. He ſupported, 
with the greateſt obſtinacy, this action, not but the 
cauſe nfelt was juſt ; he being only culpable for 
making himſelf the judge, where he had no right 
to be fo, and behavmg in a manner truly tyran- 
nical. Philip was obliged to yield, retake Ifem- 
. burga, and fend back Agnes: this happened about 
the middle of Lent, in the year 1201. Near the 
fame time, Philip, duke of Swabia, and Otho, duke 
of Saxony, being elected emperors, each by his own 
party, Innocent embraced that of Otho, and ana- 
thematized that of Philip. Death ſoon after re- 
moved the latter, and all the Suffragans became 
united in favour of Otho, who was crowned with 
great ſolemniry by the pope in 1209, But Inno- 
cent altering his diſpoſition with regard to Otho, he 
was excommunicated in his turn; Jepaled, and all 
his fubjeas freed from their allegiance in 1271. 
The event anſwered the pope's withes. The princes 
of the empire abandoned Otho; his troops were 
forced to retreat, and he loſt his empire, which 
came to Frederic, grandſon of rhe emperor Bar- 
baroſſa. ö 

We muſt not omit the difpute this Tame pontiff 
had with John, ſurnamed Lackland, king of Eng- 
fand; a diſpute in which we know not how to ad- 
mire moſt, che preſumption of the pope, or the 
cowardice of rhe manatch. This Was the fubject 
ok their quarrel. The Tee of Canterbury being 


* omces monales ambitioſus & ſuperbus, ſays Matthew 


Paris 
vacant 
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vacant by. the death of the former prelate, the 
fight of election of a ſucceſſor cauſed. much diſ- 
mrbance; the monks of Canterbury on one ſide, 

and the bilhops of the diaceſe on the other, claim- 
ing the right of electing. The firſt, without delay, 
and wirhout the knowledge of the king, aſſembled 
in ſecret; and having elected Reginald, the under 
prior of their convent, ſent to Rome for the confir- 
mation of the pope. . But almoſt immediately after, 
fearing chat the want of the king's conſent would 
render the elefjon fruitleſs, they proceeded. to a 
new choice, which fell on John, biſhop. of Nor- 
wich, whom their king recommended to them. The 
biſhaps, en their fide, upon account of the fame 
W e elected likewiſe John. The pope 
coming at the knowledge of all that had paſſed, 
annulled equally both the elections, and made a 
rhird by ſome Engliſh monks, who were then at 
Rome, They confirmed the primacy of England 
on Stephen Langton, cardinal, an Engliſhman, and 
chancellor of the univerſity of Paris. When the 
pope acquainted the king with their election, he 
leut, at che fame time, ſome ſmall preſents, and 
wrote a very particular letter, flattering the mo- 


narch, and ning the impreſſion that this affair 
. would naturally make on his mind. The king, 
3 however, was not the leſs indignant at this attempt: 
C he wrote a very ſharp letter to the pape, in which 
. He complained bitterly of the injury that had been 
Þ done him; declaring that he would, even to death, 
defend the liberties of his kingdom, and conſe- 
| _ quently the election of the biſhop of Norwich. 
J He threatened, at the ſame time, that in caſe he did 


not obtain che ſatisfaction which was due to him, he 
would forbid any one leaving his kingdom, to pre- 
vent the carrying elſewhere his treaſures, and 
thereby rendering him incapable of oppoſing his 
enemies; and he added, that there were in his own 

NG F*3 king- 
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kingdom a number of biſhops of great knowledge, 
with "whoſe deciſions he mould be content, with, 
out any application ta "fareign” authority. The 
pope, in his turn, complained, that the king 
had treated him in à very outrageous and imper- 
tinent manner, and that he had alledged the moſt 
frivolous reaſons for oppoſing the elechſon of Ste- 
phen; to Which he added the moſt urgent intrea- 
ties, and even menaces, to engage his obedience to 
the holy ſee, John appearing to take not the leaſt 
notice of them, Innocent had recourſe to his ordi- 
nary arms, excommunicated the monarch, and laid 
all England under an interdict. He went likewiſe 
much farther, declared the prince unworthy of the 
throne, freed his ſubjects from the oath of alle- 
giance, ſtirred up the clergy and all the people to 
a revolt, and particularly aqviſed Philip, king of 
France, to declare war againſt him, and to dethrone 
him; allowing his foldiers to take the ſign of the 
croſs, as in the holy wars, and promiſed to all thoſe, 
who any ways ſeconded” this expedition, an entire 
remiſſion of their fins, as if they had yiſited the 
ſepulchre itſelf. John, as ſoon as he received this 
letter, fell into a violent paſſion, and ſwearing, b 
„ the teeth of God” (his favorite oath) proteſted, 
that he would ſend to the pope, the biſhops, and all 
the clergy of England, whoſe goods he would con- 
fiſcate ; and that if there ſtill remained one Roman 
in the kingdom, he would put out his eyes, cut off 
his noſe, and in that condition he ſhould preſent 
himſelf at Rome. John wanted the reſolution to 
ſupport theſe expreſſions, Fear ſoon ſeized him, 
particularly from the preparatigns made by the 
king of France for the war he intended to declare 
3 him; and he was perſuaded by Pandulph, 
egate of Rome, to reſign, in 1212, the kingdoms 
of England and Ireland to the pope, to keep them 
for the future as a figf of the Ryman church, and 
3 el O'S N 9 
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to pay for them a certain tribute . This ſhameful 
| 12 procured him neither peace, nor the 
tranquil poſſeſſion of his kingdoms; on the con- 
trar ya it has rendered his memory infamous, and 
brought on him a deluge of misfortunes, as We * 
find in the hiſtories of that time. 

It is not ſurpriſing that a pope, who dere in 
ſo furious a. manner to Catholic princes, ſhould 
ſhew an implacable hatred to the Vaudois and Al- 
bigenſes, who had bravely reſiſted the oppreſſions 
of the Roman ſee. They ſent commiſſaries into all 
the places where they reſided to bring informations 
againſt them. They held, indeed, ſome conferences 
with them, but not ſo much wirh a deſign to work 8 
a reformation as to draw them into their ſnares; 
and when they ſaw they would not ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be ſurpriſed, they called in the force of 
arms, and invited the princes to aſſiſt them, parti- 
cularly Philip Auguſtus, king of France. They 
raiſed numerous troops, who ſet up the croſs; the 
indulgences were freely given, and war was made 
with ſo much fury, that the Catholics themſelves 
were frequently mixed with the Albigenſes, and 
ſhared. their fate. Bourges, Carcaſſonne, Caſtres, 
and many other places belonging to the Albigenſes, 
were taken, and their inhabitants treated in the 
moſt cruel manner. Raymond, count of Toulouſe, 
being of the party, was deprived of his patrimony, 
which was, given to Simon, count of Montfort. 
In ſhort, from the murders, bloodſhed, deſolations, 
and fires, this war became the moſt furious that 
perhaps e ever Was. 

The Vaudois, who were in France, Germany, 
avid other countries, did not meet with more fa- 


8 letter of Mr. Ifaac Buinfoubee, in the 8 "il 
of his Biblioth, German. See alſo the Myſtery of Iaiquity of 
Philip Mournay, p. 316. and Uſher de Eccleharum Chriitians- 
rum Succeſſione, ch. ix. „ 
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vorable treatment: the greateſt part of them were 
taken and caſt into the flames. Among the moſt 
zealous promoters of this war, called holy, but 
that, in reality, was moſt execrable, we find Dami- 
nie Guzman, a Spaniard, who founded the order of 
Preachers, called Dominicans; and Francis of A- 
fiſſes, who, about the ſame time, gave riſe to the 
order of Minorites or Franciſcans'*. Theſe two 
men were afterwards ranked by the Catholics in the 
number of their ſaints ; and they truly deſerved to 
be to, if the moſt bloody fury, and the moſt extra- 
vagant notions, could give them a right to ſanctity. 
It was Dominic alſo who erected the dreadful tri- 
Þunal'of the inquifition, intended at firſt for the 
extirpation of the Albigenſes, and afterwards for 
that of all heretics. This eſtabliſhment, though an 
equal reproach to religion and human nature, was 
confirmed by pope Innocent in the fourth council of 
Tian © 07 oT ernein ts | 
This council was held in 1215. There were 
then aſſembled 412 biſhops, about 800 abbots or 
priors, and ambaſſadors from almoſt all the kings 
and princes in Chriſtendom. One thing happened 
in this numerous aſſembly very ſingular, which was, 
that the feventy articles, drawn np by the pope, 
were read by his order in the preſence of all the 
world, and received as canons: without the advice 
or concurrence of any other perſon. - The firſt was 
a rule of faith, in which the doctrine of Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, unknown till this time, was confirmed. 
"The - ſecond *contained the condemnation of the 
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a new holy war; and though this prince met with 


Wich grief and diſappointment in 1241, | 
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errors of the abbot- Joachim, who had ſome diſ- 
putes, conſiſting in mere ſubtilties, with Lombard 


npon the doctrine of the Trinity. In the third, 


che excommunication-.of -heretics, and the deli - 
very of them into the hands of the ſecular powers, 


Was inſiſted upon, and even princes were threat- 


ened with excommunication, who neglected to expel 
them out of theit territories. The twenty-firſt 
article mentioned, for the firſt time, auricular con- 
felhom. The immunities of che clergy, were eſ⸗ 
cabliſhed in the forty- third. The ſiftieth prohi- 
bited, for the moſt childiſh reaſons, all marriages 
of conſanguinity to the fourth degree. There were 
likewiſe many things contained in theſe articles, 
reſpecting a project for a new holy war, which 
indeed was the occaſion of the council being ſum- 
Mie have ſeen that the pontificate of Innocent 
II. was the moſt memorable: from the exceſſes to 
which pride carried this pontiff: he was the firft 
who claimed the title of Spouſe of the church; 
and in the council, of which we have juſt given an 
account, acted not as the lieutenant, or vicar of I. 
, bur as ſovereign chief or lord of the church. 
His ſucceſſors trod faithfully in his fteps, and 


did not giye ap any of his immoderate pretenſions. 


Gregory IX. and Frederic H. re- commenced the diſ- 
tes between the prieſthood and the empire. The 
pe, from his anathemas, obliged the emperor to 


the greateſt ſucceſs, and had already taken Jeru- 
ſalem, he was obliged to return, in the greateſt 


Hurry, into Italy, where Gregory, who was the au- 


thor of all the troubles, received him with new ex- 


communications. The war then began with great 
Violence in Italy; and Gregory being defeated, 


Rome was taken and pillaged, and the pope dicd 
About 
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About this time aroſe in Italy the two great fac- 
tions, known by the name of Guelfs and Gibelins. 
The one took the part of the pope, the other that 
of the emperors. Their wars and animoſities pro- 
duced in this; and the following centuries, the moſt 
e. int 
be pontifical ſee was vacant for near two years, 
when Innocent TV, - took poſſeſſion of it: he was 
more furious than any of his predeceſſors, throwing 
out fire and flames againſt the emperor Frederic; 
and having convoked, in 1245, a council at Lyons, 
the firſt ever held in that city, and which has the 
title of Oecumenical, he there excommunicated and 
depoſed the emperor; in conſequence of which, 
Henry, Landgrave of Heſſe, and after the death 
of Henry, William count of Holland, bore the 
title. Frederic ſpent the reſt of his life in p 
tual trouble, always at war with the Guelfs in 
Italy, till the year 1280, when his baſtard ſon, 
Mainfroi, ſmothered him under a+ pillow in the 
thirty- ſecond year of his reign. All. Europe was 
then in the greateſt confuſion. Conrad, ſon of 
Frederic, and William, count of Holland, and af- 
terwards Richard, brother to the king of England, 
claimed the empire. The kingdom of Sicily was 
alſo the ſubject of diſcord between Conradin, ſon 
of Conrad, and Charles of Anjou, brother of 
Lewis, king of France. The popes very ſoon in- 
1 terfered in theſe affairs. Urban IV. deprived the 
. lawful heirs. of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
of their patrimony, which he conferred on Charles 
of Anjou. After variety of engagements between 
the diſputants, Conradin at laſt fell into the power 
of Charles, who commanded him, and his relation 
Frederic, duke of Swabia, to be beheaded in a 
public place at Naples: this he did through the 
ſuggeſtions of Clement IV. Boniface VIII. the laſt 
pope of this century, was not at all inferior to * 
DIE. © 0 
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of his predeceſſors; either in wickedneſs or arrogance, 
as we may judge from his attempts againſt Philip 
che Beautiful, king of France; but he was pu- 
niſhed as he deſer ved on ens 
All at laſt ſubmitted without reſiſtance to the 
popes. Many princes and prelates as yet, however, 
oppoſed, with all their power, the inſupportable 
ryranny they wanted to exerciſe. © We have ſome 
very ſevere writings of the emperor Frederic, and 
the biſhops of Germany, in which the pride and 
arroganee of the popes are deſeribed with great 
ſpirit, and cenſured with much warmth. Beſides 
the Dominicans b and Franeiſcans, whom we have 
already mentioned, there aroſe in this century many 
other orders of Mendicants, which the popes were 
glad to multiply, being ſo many creatures devoted 
to their ſervices, and who were ever ready to coin- 
cide with their ambitious views. The Auguſtin 
Hermits were of this period. The pope Alex- 
ander IV. executed a * which Innocent IV. 
had long intended, which was to bring all the 
Hermits, diſperſed in different ſocieties, and ſubject 
to different inſtitutions, into one order, and ſubject 
them to the rule of St. Auſtin. The order of Car- 
melites, which took its riſe in Paleſtine in the former 
century, was confirmed in this by the popes Inno- 
cent IV. and Honorius IV. who approved the rule 
which this order has ever ſince obſerved. | 
2 He was convicted after his death of the moſt notorious crimes, 
and of having openly contemned all religion, in conſequence of 
which he was finally condemned. See the Entretiens ſur divers 
Sujets de Hiltdire, par M. la Croze, p. 389. | | 
For a good account of Dominic, and his order, ſee the work 
of Hoſpinian de Origine Monachatus, lib. vi. cap. iv. & i. and 
alſo Geddes View ot all the Orders of Monks, in the 3d vol. of 
his Miſcellaneous Tracts. 
© See the Breviar. Pontif, vol. iii. p. 341. The bull of Alex- 
ander IV. in favour of this order, is to b. ſound in Bullarium de 
Cherubim, vol. i. p. 84, of the Rcman edition, 1617, in * 
r 6 
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The Mendicant-monks were à true vermin, which 


infected and laid waſte every place where they were 


permitted to remain. Chriſtianity! was much in- 
jured by them: they were the cauſe of cominual 


quarrels between the churches and univerſities. 


The ſecond council of Lyons felt the abufe, and 
wiſhed to remedy it. But Rome ſupported her 
Satellites, and would not permit their vices to be 


cenſured. William af St. Amour, a doctor of 


Paris, experienced this partiality. His work, in- 
titled, The Dangers of the latter Times, met with 


2 moſt ſevere condemnation; While, at the {ame 


time, they had . difficulty to obtain the fame 
ſentence from the pope (and which, indeed, he 
would not give but in ſecret) againſt à ſcandalous 
production of a monk, which was called the Eternal 


Goſpel, or the Goſpel of the Spirit, and comained 


many inj uriaus things againſt J. C. and his apoſtles. 

There remained very little now in diyine worſhip, 
which bore any affanity to the religion of Chriſt and 
his apoſtles. In the room of the holy precepts of the 
goſpel, the popes and monks ſubſtituted their own 
decrees and innovations, which wereentirely contrary 
x0 the true {pirit of religion. The abſurd doctrine 
of Tranſubſtantiation (received, as we have ſeen, in 
1215, at the council of Latran) gave riſe to the 
elevation and the adoration of the conſecrated hoſt, 
and likewiſe to the ſcrupulous. care of preſerving 


this hoſt after the celebration of the maſs . They 


began to deprive the laity of the cup, though there 
was not any expreſs law for this purpoſe; and, in- 


deed, this unjuſt retrenchment was openly con- 


demned by the greateſt number. It was - likewiſe 


to the honour of this anti-chriſtian tener, that pope 


Cardinal Bana advances, that the elevation of the conſecrated 
elements was in uſe in the fourth century. But he evidently ap- 


- pears to have falſely interpreted the meaning of the writers, as 
may be ſeen by conſulting Bingham*s Origines Eccl. Ib. xv. cap-V- 
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Urban IV. "itfticured the feaſt of che body of 
Chriſt, pretending he had authority for ſo doing 
from revelations and miracles &, ſuch as we might ex- 

ect in this unfortunate century. The idolatrous wor- 
Pip of the mother made great progreſs; and Dominic 
ſtrongly recommended the cuſtom bf the Roſary of 
the Virgin ® ; to Which they added the Pſaltery of 
y. About the end of this century, Boniface 
VIII. celebrated. the firſt jubilee of the Chriſtian. 
church; an invention purely intended to fill the 
pope's treaſury bythe fale of indulgences, and which 
became a ſource of intolerable ſuperſtitions. It would 
detain.us too long to give an account of all the ri- 
diculous cuſtoms which prevailed at this time. 

The Greek church ſcarce furniſhes us with any 
diyines, whoſe memory is worthy of being preſerved 
from oblivion, Thoſe who were the moſt cele- 
brated wrote on the diſputes between their com- 
munion and that of the Latins; the greateſt part 
8 the cauſe of the Greeks, Foo 5 that 
of the oppoſite party . We may diſtinguifh among 
the lt NMicctas arctibiſhop of Thelfaloica a man 
of great moderation ; George Mochamper, an im- 

Jacable and vehement adverſary. of the Latins; 

ermain, patriarch of Conſtantinople, of whom we 
have ſome treatiſes upon other ſubjects; and George 
of Cyprus, who alſo polſeffed the patriarchal fee. 
We might add to che liſt a royal author, Theodorus 
Laſcaris the younger, emperor of the Greeks. The 
Aru ad vocates for the Latins were, Nicephorus 
Blemmidus, and - John Veccus, to Whotn the party 


o of che religious at Liege, named Juliana and Eve, pre- 
tended to have had viſions on this ſubject. 
T bere is a diſſertation, wrote by Mr. John Frederick Mayer, 
on the Roſary or Pater · noſter. 4 | 


e lebint4 Leo Allarins has mentioned at ku 


harge the authors - 
Who have written on both ſides, in his treatiſe De Perpetua Conſen- 
kene Ecclef. Occidentalis & Orientalis, lib. ii. cap. xvii. 

SCE) he 
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de eſpouſed ve great trouble. Hiſtory is much 
indebted to icetas Sie Who has left us a 
treaſury of orthodox. faith ; in Which he has re- 
gularly mentioned all the hereſies and. diſputes 
Which troubled the church until his time; and to 
sorge Acropolitus, and to George Pachymerus. 
An illuſtrious name amo pg | the e, Was that of 
Cregory Abulpharagius Þ, primate of the ſe& of 
e Jacobites, a very learned and excellent man. 
We muſt not forget to mention George Elmacin, 
who wrote the hiſtory of the Saracens in Arabia. 
Ihe Latin divines were, on the contrary, very 
; numerous, and haye tranſmitted their names to poſ- 
terity by many very voluminous Writings. Among 
the order of preachers there were many very cele- 
brated men; ſuch were Albert Groot, or the Great, 
whoſe extraordinary learning for the time in which he 
lived eauſed him to be ſuſpected of magic; Thomas 
Aquinas, whom the Roman church place among the 
firſt rank of the ſcholaſtics; Hugh of St. Cher, who 
was a very good interpreter of ſcripture, and to whom 
we are indebted for the uſeful invention of Concor- 
dances ; and Raymond Martins, whoſe uſeful work, 
| intitled, The Sword of Faith, is vaſtly ſuperior to 
the genius of the age, and even now affords the 
learned much pleaſure. Among the minor brethren, 
Anthony of Padua was greatly eſteemed ; he was a 
commentator of ſacred ſeripture, and an indefati- 
gable preacher, who acquired much reputation by 
his ſermons, which could appear excellent to none 
but hearers like his own; the Roman church 
ranked him in the catalogue of ſaints; cardinal 
Bonaventure, is by moſt preferred to all the other 


* * Concerning Nicetas, and his works, ſes the Biblio. Grec. 
of Joh. Albert Fabricius, ) 
Mr. Aſſemani has ſaid every thing chat is at all bel 
wich regard to Hangs in ay anne of the 
2 TC ah os 
ſcholaſtic 
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| ſcholaſtic doctors; he Was, with reaſon, looked upon 
as à myſtic; and Alexander Hales, who, according 
to the euſtom of that time, obtained the name of 

the Irrefragable Dogor; to whom they attributed a 
__ vaſt number of writings, which, according to the 

opinion of many, do not belong to him; Henry of 

Gand, archdeacon of Tournay, was à very ſubtle 
interpreter of Ariſtotle, and the author of queſ- 

tions, which they called Quodlibetaires: we have a 
ſmall and well known work of his on the eccle- 
ſiaſtical writers. William Durand, biſhop of Mandes, 
gained the name of Speculator, from à celebrated 
work of his, called Speculam juris. The univerſity 
of Paris, which at that time enjoyed great ſplendor, 
looked upon, as its principal ornaments, William of 
St. Amour, and another William, biſhop of that 
city. James of Vitri, biſhop of John d' Acre in Pa- 
leſtine, has left us a hiſtory of Jeruſalem. Aegi 
of Colonne, and Richard Middleton, explained the 
{criptures, though more agreeable do the notions of 
Ariſtotle than to their true ſignification. Conrad of 
Anſperg, Martin the Polander, and Matthew Paris, 
were the celebrated hiſtorians of the time. The 
great genius, uncommon learning, and ſingular 
fate of Peter of Vignes, the chancellor of the em- 
peror Frederic II. will ever preſerve his memory. 
Janes of Voragine is mentioned alſo for his hiſtory 
of Lombardy, though the work itſelf is very ridi- 
We ſee by this account, that the mendicant 
monks were the moſt famous among the di- 
vines: they applied themſelves wholly to the ſcho- 
laſtic diyinity; but, inſtead of bringing it to per- 
fection, they entirely corrupted it a, by introducing 
into it a heap. of their own ſuperſtitions, and inceſ- 
ſantly inculcating a blind obedience to the church 

1 8 
2 chapter of Uſſer Treatiſe, De Nell Chriſ- 

2 ; of: 
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of Rome: by this they obtained the favour ant 
protection of the popes, and à power of doing juſt 
what they pleaſed. They took the bore. Fa a 


lucky occaſion that offered itſelf to uſurp, partly by 


art and partiy hy force, the chairs of diyinity in the 
univerfity of Paris, the moſt celebrated then in the 
Chriſtian world, though contrary to the rights of 
this univerſity; and they maintained their poſts, 
notwithſtanding the known ſcandal of their doc- 
trines * and manners, by the favour of the decrees 


of Innocent IV. and Alexander IVb, Whenever 


they were attacked, they never failed to accuſe 
their adverfaries of hereſy, under the weight of 


which accuſation they were ſoon cruſhed e. The 


Logic of Ariſtotle, according to the Arabian verſions 


of it, began in the laſt century to be the favorite 


ſtady of the divines, which cauſed their doctrines 
of ſalvation to be full of ſophiſtical, puerile, inde- 
cent, and even impious ſubtilties. Thoſe who did 
not entirely give themſelves up to theſe doctrines 
had great difficulty to underſtand them, and could 
not help p g their doubts and objections; 
whereby they were expoted to cenſures, and even 
ro law procedures, 'which moſt commonly ended in 
their condemnation. | RD 

Some divines of the firſt order, and among others 


St. Bernard, employed all their abilities againſt 


the Peripatetic- Philoſophy, expoſing all the dan- 
gers with which this philoſophy threatened the 
church. It happened, that, about the beginning of 


® Joe Stillingfleet's diſcourſe concerning the idolatry, and the 
ſanaticiſm of the church of Rome, chap. iv. ſ. 8. p. 238. Con- 
fuk alſo Dupin's Hiſt. 4 1 | ; 

o Theſe diſputes of the Mendicants with the univerſity of Paris 
are very exactly related in the Nov, Biblioth. of Dupin. 
Se Matt. Puriss Hiftory of Henry III. king ef England, 
P. 806, and Uſher, ubi ſup, | | | 


* . 
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this century, a doctor, named Amaury, of whom we 


his followers, . in a council held at Paris in 1209. As 
_ they pretended that he had learnt his errors of 
Anſtotle ; the books, which contained the meta- 
phyſes of this philoſophy, having been brought 
ſome little time before from Conſtantinople, were 
burnt by an order of the council, and the reading 
of them prohibited, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. Though this proſcription of all, or ſome 
parts only of Ariſtotle's works was, with certain 
reſtrictions, ſeverely repeated, both by the - pope's 
legates.* and the popes themſelves, at different times, 
and expreſsly in the years 1215 and 1231, and 1265, 
yet it did not prevent the ſpreading of this philo- 
ſophy, which grew daily more and more eſteemed. 
The high credit which Thomas Aquianas, and Al- 
bert the Great, had obtained, compleated the 
triumph of this doctrine, which intirely prevailed 
afterwards in the ſchools of divinity. This was 
the epoch. of the ſecond age of ſcholaſtics. The 
number and influence of the Dogmatics viſibly 
decreaſed ; whilſt the moſt idle queſtions,” and the 
moſt. frivolous diſputes, greatly multiplied. = 
If we proceed now to the hiſtory of the here- 
ſies of this century, we muſt not loſe fight of the 
remark ,which we have already made, which was, 
that all thoſe who ſpoke roo freely of. the church 
of Rome, or who were wanting in reſpet to its va- 
luable ſupports the Mendicants, could never eſ- 
cape the imputation of Hereſy. This, without 
doubt, was the reaſon that they treated as ſuch Jo- 


des Rigord in his life of Philip Auguſtus, quoted by Lounoi 

in the firſt chapter of his treatiſe, De varia Ariſtotelis fortuna. 

Conſult alſo the councils of Labbe. Zinn 
iin 


T 


_ ſhall haye occation. to ſpeak hereafter, was accuſed - 
of -herely after his death, und condemned, with all 
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achim , an abbor of. Flore, in Calabria; a moſt ex- 


ne IIS cellent man, and one who had otherwiſe conciliated 


the eſteem. and favour of many kings and princes, 
He had advanced a thing which they could never par- 
don him for, that the pope was the Anti- chriſt, whilſt 
they founded their condemnation on another pre- 
tence; his having too warmly attacked the Trinity, 
as taught by Peter Lombard. The fourth council 
of Latran, held in 1215, branded his memory. 
William of St. Amour, and John of Poliaco, who 


endeavoured to defend his cauſe, ſhared the ſame 
fate b. NY 


Ihe errors, which had ſo deplorably corrupted 


the Roman communion, and rendering it entirely un- 


like the primitive church, both in doctrine and wor- 
ſhip, as well as in government and manners, were 
now come to ſuch a height, and were ſo extremely 
apparent, that many members of the church came 


to a reſolution, either of for ever quitting it, 


or reſtoring it to its antient ſimplicity and purity. 
Howeyer, we muſt acknowledge, that all thoſe who 
formed theſe reſolutions did not proceed to the execu- 
tion of them with the ſame degree of knowledge 
and prudence. They certainly encountered many 


difficulties, met with variety of obſtacles, were ex- 


poſed to dangers, which, for a long time, made them 
deſpair ,of ſeeing a reformation ever take place. 
They were treated immediately as heretics, thrown 


into priſons, from whence they rarely or ever came 


out, but to the flames. Such particularly was the 
Fate of the Vaudois and Albigenſes. The perſecu- 


n See Flacias in his AuQtarium Catalogi teſtium veritatis, No. 

18. and Mournay, p. 310, of the Hiſtoire de la Paponte ; and 

Moſheim, in a work intitled, Geſchictte des Apoſtel Ordens. It 

Is true, indeed, that Joachim, and others, who poke of the Anti- 

chriſt, admitted other Anti-chriſts, beſides the pope. They were 

nit agreed among themſelyes. 
| Þ See Fabricius Biblioth, Med, Latin, vol. iv. p. 348. 
. ; | p74 ti one⸗ 
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ſucceſſor, in the government of the Apo 


idolatry of the church of Rome: 
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lions, commenced againſt theſe unhappy people in 
the preceding century, were carried on with the 


ſame fury in this. 40 * 


Near the end of the century there ſprung up in 


Italy, under the auſpices uf Gerhard Segrarelli, a 
ſort” of people who took the name of Apoſtolic 2. 


They condemned likewiſe the ambition, tyranny, 
opulence, and pride of the pope, and all the clergy; 
propoſing to reſtore the antient ſimplicity, to imi- 


tate the poverty of the firſt miniſters of the goſ- 


pel, and to copy them in their dreſs, food, and the 


form of their aſſemblies. Theſe people, ſeeing the 


neceſſity they were under of eſcaping the hatred and 


cruelty of the Romiſh clergy, concealed themſelves 
in the moſt retired places às long as they poſſibly 
could; but from the great increaſe of their party, 


it was impoſſible for them any longer to ſhun the 
penetrating eyes of the inquiſitors. Segrarelli, 


their leader, having been impriſoned and excom- 
municated by the popes, Honorius IV. and Nicho- 
las IV. was at laſt burnt at Parma in 1300. His 

folic, Was 
one Dulcin, a man of a very warm temper, and 
capable of undertaking any thing. He, according 


to the genius of the time, forged propheſies, fore- 


telling the approaching ruin of the Roman church; 


and fuiting his predictions by frequent changes to 
the conjunctures, he ſtrove to reanimate the droop- 


ing courage of his party. He took likewiſe other 
meaſures; and when the perſecutions began to be 
very violent, he ſeized upon ſome fortified places, 
which he defended with his troops for a conſiderable 
time very courageouſly, and he repulſed more than 
once the fury of his enemy. His reſiſtance ſer- 


ved only to retard his ruin; for they at laſt took 


Theſe people are mentioned in Mr. Dupin's Nov. Biblioth. 
. 126; and Heewite in Stillingſleet's Diſcourſe concerning the 
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228 ECCLESITASTICAL HISTORT. 
poſſeſſion of his forts, and even of his perſon; his 
trial was ſoon made over, and he ended his life 

in the midſt of the moſt cruel torments. All his 
ſett were not deſtroyed; ſome afterwards Joined 
themſelves to the Albigenſes *, „ 

We promiſed to ſpeak of Amaury. eee 

bered among the -heretics of this century. He 
; ſpent bis life in ſtudy at the univerſity of Paris; 

where, according to ſome, he was a profeſſor. The 

- errors, for which he was condemned in a council 
held at Paris, conſiſted in ſaying d, that every Chriſ- 
tian ought to look upon himſelf as a member of 
IJ. C. and that no perſon could be ſaved without 
| _ that belief, This propoſition, properly explained, 
contains moſt aſſuredly neither error nor impiety. 
But others pretend ©, that it was bis public opi- 
nion, that God was every thing and that there 
was uo difference between the Creature and the 
Creator; in which eaſe we muſt allow, that the 

. propoſition above-mentioned, as far as it pro- 
: ceeded from thoſe principles, is falſe and con- 
demnable. We muſt add alſo, that, in the judg- 
ment then given, they found a very intimate con- 
neon between the doctrine of Amaury and the 
principles of the Ariſtotelian Philoſophy, and that 
the cqhncil, at the ſame time, united both in the 
ſame condemnation. It was much in the ſame ſenſe 

- Wat David * Denant 4, a diſciple of Amanry, 


 « Seo the Hiſtoire d 1 uiſition, 'by Limborch, and Moſhcim, 
in his Hiſtoria Ordin, Apoſtol. lib. ii. 19. 
This is what Ri , a contemporary writer, ſays in his Vie 
N on the year 1209. See alſo the councils of 
7 Such is the opinion of Mr. Spanheim in his Elif. Eecle 
Cent. xii. col. 1694. 
© © Conſulcthe Dialogue of Cefarius Huſterbacenſis, and Prucker, 
In his 1 * la La pa. Weide B has mentioned other 
writers, Who have vid de Dezant, in his 
n ” 


" Pc 5. - ma'ntained, 


| F 
5 | 4 ; 4 . | 


maintained, that God is continually every thing : 
and that He is the firſt ſubje& matter of all things. 
The determination of the univerſity of Paris, 1 2 
ſpecting theſe notions, was approved and confirmed 
by pope Innocent III. Another provincial council 


hel 


at Paris in 1209, after the death of Amaury, 
fourth general council of Latran confirmed it. They 
accuſed the followers of Amaury of many other 
errors , which, in general, bore great affinity to 
the. rengts of the Vapdois. The council of Paris 
went ſo far as to condemn to the flames ſome of 


thoſe heretics. 
the Beguards, the Beguins, and the Fraticelles 


characters were as different, appear to have diſtin 
guiſhed themſelves under theſe names. It is, how- 


tricelles, were no other than thoſe called the Minor · 
Brethren or the Franciſcans, and who gave them - 
ſelves the appellation of Spirituals. Their leader's 
name was Peter John Olive or Oliva: they preached 
with great zeal the merit of voluntary poverty, and 
a renunciation of all property, ſuch as that which 
St. Francis preſcribed to thoſe of his order, de- 
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7 


e claring that this was the true goſpel poverty prac- 
e tiſed by the Saviour and his apoſtles, and from which 
2 it was not permitted the children diſciples of 


Francis to deviate in the leaſt, even tho' the popes 
commanded them to renqunce it and lead another 
kind of life. At the ſame time they greatly cen- 


ſo given up to the world and its pleaſures, and ap- 
plied to the church of Rome the epithets of Baby- 
lon and rhe Great Whore. We may eaſily judge 
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repeated the condemnation of thoſe errors; and the 


Much about the ſame time mention is made of 


Their hiſtory is very obſcure, different men, whoſe” 


erer, very probable, that the Beguards, or the Fra» 


ſured the church they had before their eyes for © 
being ſo far diſtant from this true goſpel poyerty, | 


1 
| 
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then how extremely enraged the papes miſt have 
been, and how. they thundered” our their ana- 
themas againſt them. The iriquiſitors-purſued every 
where theſe heretics with the moſt implacable 
fury ; numbers of them periſhed in the flames; 
notwithſtanding which - their party ſubſiſted for a 
ee ee ee ee eee 
In the midſt of theſe troubles, many attempts 
were made to heal the ſchiſm which had for ſo 
many. centuries ſeparated the Greek and Latin 
churches. The thing which” gave the weſtern 
churches the moſt favorable hopes upon this ſub- 
ject was, that when the Greek emperors recovered 
the capital in 1261, they ſeemed” unable to pro- 


ceed Without the friendſhip and ſnecours of the Eu- 


ropean powers. Pope Gregory IX. brought this 
fair. upon the carpet in 1233, and fent deputies to 
confer with the patriarch Germain, who reſided 
then at Nice. They held many conferences, princi- 
pally. upon the proceſſion of the holy Ghoſt, and the 
vic of bread at the ſacrament. "The emperor John 
Ducas appeared willing to comply with the conditions 


neceſſary for the re-eſtabliſhment of peace; but this 


unproſitabſy. Alexander 
not meet with better fuc- 
ceſs, * When Conſtantinople fell again into the 
power of the Greeks, the emperor Michael Pale- 
ologue, every time he thought himſelf” in danger, 
fayored, or at leaſt appeared to favor, the re- union 
of the two churches. In a general council, held at 
Lyons in 1274, in preſence of pope Gregory X. 
this emperor ſent deputies in his name, and in that 
of the Greek churches, whoſe inſtrnctions were to 
agree. to all the pope's requeſts, But after their re. 


treaty ended at laſt 857 


- '® Fabricius, in his Biblioth, Med. Lat, vol. v. has enumerated 
all the principal authors who may be conſulted on this ſubject. 
See particularly Stillingfleet in the work which we have quoted 
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turn, there happened many delays; all which were 
promoted by the Greek Clergy, till the death of the 
_ emperor. Michael Paleologue in 1282. His ſon 
Andronicus, who ſucceeded to the throne, annulled 
all that had been done on the ſubject of the re- 
union, and put chings on their old footing g. 
Let us take a view of the ſtate of religion in the 
countries of eaſtern Tartary, and under the domi- 
nion of the Turks. For many centuries the Criſ- 
tian churches had been very flouriſhing in all theſe 
countries, and even many kings and princes had 
done homage to Chriſt. Hiſtory makes mention 


6 % 
* 


particularly of thoſe Chriſtian kings of the Tartars, 
to whom they gave the name of Ung-Chan, or king 

. John. The laſt of theſe kings was obliged to carry on 

5 an unfortunate war againſt Gengiſkan, the famous 

5 conqueror of Aſia. The occaſion of this war was not 
| known; but we are certain that the Chriſtian mo- 
4 narch loſt both his kingdom and life in 1202. This 
> fatal event was a moſt irreparable loſs to the Chriſ- 

1 tians of thoſe places. Another Chriſtian king ob- 

8 tained indeed the government, but only in quality 
8 of yaſlal to the Tartars. Theſe people, actuated 
r by the moſt ſuperſtitious: rage, deſtroyed by de- 
. grees all the Chriſtian churches in thoſe countries, 
e which were under their demiſſion; inſomuch, that, 

— after the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, there 
r, did not remain the leaſt trace of Chriſtianity b,. 

n I "IE "re 

it This whole affair is diſcuſſed with great exactneſs by Mr. 
7 Dupin in the tenth vol. of his Hiſtory. nfult alfo the above- 

' mentioned treatiſe of Allatius's, and the Breviar. Pontif. The 
at emperor Andronicus, convinced that they had impoſed on his fa- 
0 ther Michael, would have nothing more to do with the negotiation, 
e- and had the patriarch Vecchus, who had favoured the re- union, 
1. ſolemnly depoſed; and Joſeph, who had been deprived of the pa- 
ed triarchate, was re-eſtabliſhed. | b 
g. 8 All theſe revolutions are very exactly recited by Mr. Aſe- 
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fora Tartarorum Ecclefialtica, p. 27, 36, 
155 5 We 


mani, in his Biblioch. Orient. vol. iv. fol. 495, See alſo the Hiſ. 
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Me ſhall ſay no mere of the ſufferings of the 
Vuaudois and the Albigenſes, nor of the barba- 
rities of the inquiſion. They reckon” upwards 
of ſeventy thouſand: of theſe pretended heretics, 
W who periſhed in war and in cool blood: they, in- 
deed, in their turn, had more than once gained 
conſiderable advantage over their enemies. How- 
ever, they were obliged to abandon the countries 
they had inhabited, and diſperſe themſelves through- 
out all Europe, where they ſpread the ſeeds of truth, 
_— afterwards produced the moſt plentiful har- 
Ve 2, ; | IL ? 7 CT 
Among the crying abuſes of this century, the 
moſt ſhameful was that, which took place in church 
election and the collation of benefices ; learning 
and morality were never conſidered ; all was done 
by money and intrigue. The pope and the prinees 
had. perpetual diſputes about their rights. They 
held many councils, and introduced, in different 
kingdoms, rules, in order to remedy theſe abuſes, 
13 and in particular to moderate the demands of the 
2 church of Rome. Such was the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion which St. Lewis eſtabliſhed in France: bur 
theſe barriers were by no means ſtrong enough to 
oppole ſuch great diſorders, n 
Robert of Sorbon founded in this century the 
famous college at Paris, called afterwards by his 
name, the Sorbonne. Another doctor of that city, 
who, upon that account, was called John of Paris, 
' defended the royal power in oppoſition to the pope's 
uſurpations; he had alſo a particular opinion re- 
ſpecting the manner in which Chriſt's body exiſted 
in the Eucharilt, which, according to him, was not 
by Tranſuhſtantiation, but by the aſſumption of the 
ſubſtance of the bread into the word, Such alſo 
Conſult Legpr Perrin, Chaſtanion, and many more Chriſtian 
— who have wrote the hiſtory of the Vaudois and Albi- 
Benies. „ r 


Was 
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was the notion of John Damaſcene. The doctors 
of Paris of that time did not condemn them. 
We may add to the liſt of illuſtrious men of this 
century two Engliſhmen,” Roger Bacon, and Roger 
Capiton or Groſthead; a Majorcan, Raymond 
Lulle, whoſe reputation was very great, though 
equiyocal ; and the king of Caſtile Alphonſus, fa- 
mous for his knowledge in aſtręnomy. The Jews, 


tendom, had among them many able doors, ſuch 
as R Meir, R. Aſcher, R. Bechai, R. Levi ben Ger- 
ſon, R. Schem-Tof. 

The moſt memorable events of the civil hiſtory- 
of this thirteenth century are the ruin of the 
Saracens in Spain, where they preſerved only the 
kingdom of Grenada; the advancement of Rodol- 
phus of Strasbourg, a branch of the Houſe of Auſ- 
tria, to the imperial dignity in 1275; and the dread- 
ful maſſacre of the French in Sicily, executed on 
Eaſter eve, in 1282, known by the name of the 
ee 
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the beginning of this "century Chriſtianity 

© greatly, flouriſhed in the yaſt and powerful em- 
” pire of China. The Neſtorians, indeed, after 
baving been there upon a very advantageous foot- 
ing, faw their eſtabliſhments inſenſibly come to no- 
thing, perhaps from their own fault; but the dif- 
ferent miſſionaries, ſent by the popes to preach the 
goſpel, were very ſucceſsful,” and founded ſome 
conſiderable churches :. The moſt famous among 
theſe miſſionaries was John de Coryin, who, towards 
the end of the preceding century, took much pains 


to propagate the faith in Chataja' among the Tar- 


tars. In 1308 pope Clement V, made him arch- 
biſhop of Pekin, and appointed other biſhops to be 
his Suffragams in China. After the death of this 
archbiſhop, John XXIII. appointed far his ſucceſſor 
Nicholas de Bantra, of the order of Minor Brethren, 
The following 'popes attended greatly to the in- 
tereſts of the Chriſtians, whilſt there remained any 
hope of preſerving religion among them, 

- In that province of Tartary, where the deſcen- 


dants of Ung-Chans were the tributary kings, one 


2 A very exact and circumſtantial account of all theſe tranſac- 
tions may be found in Mr. Moſheim's Hiſtor. Tartar. Eccleſ. p. 
93, 121. See alſo Aſemani Biblioth, Orient. vol, iv, fol. 130. 
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of: them, named George, joined himſelf, towards 
the end of the preceding century, to che Romiſh 


Communion; but John his ſon and ſucceſſor, per- 
mitted his ſubj ects to return to Neſtorianiſm, which: 
ſtill Eat in theſe-copntries mmergus and flou- 
riſhing Churches. 

The ſtate of Chriſtianity throughout ths vaſt 
countries of China and Tarzary, preſents us with a 
very pleaſing proſpect; but the face of things was 
changed about: the middle of this century, by a 
ſtrange revolution, of which we ſhall giv an account 
in its proper place. x 

In Europe the Lirhoanlans, whoſe averſion) to 
Chriſtigpity/ had been as yet inſurmountable, em- 
braced the faith to which they were induced by the 
example of the great duke Jaggellon, who be- 
came a Chriſtian before he married Hedwige, heir: 
eſs to the crown of Poland. 

Pope Boniface the VIlIth, behaved: in ſo ;nſolent 
and impudent a manner, to the King of France, 
that eyen his ſucceſſors could not approve of his 
conduct. This affair is roo important to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. Benedict Cajetan took poſſeſſion of 
the See of Rome when his predeceſſor Celeſtin the 
Vth. abdicated it in 1294. This new pope, ſupe- 
rior in pride to all his predeceſſors, uſurped to him- 
felf an unlawful authority, not only over the ſpi- 
ritual, but even civil concerns of the ſovereigns of 
his time. He publiſhed a bull, by which he forbid 
them to impoſe any tribute on rhe clergy without 
his conſent. Philip the Beautiful, then King of 
France, vigorouſly oppoſed this attempt, and pr 
hibited in his turn any money being carried 
Rome out of his dominions. Upon hearing this, 
the pope was extremely enraged, he thundered out 
a new bull, by which he declared the prohibition 
of Philip, as far as it reſpected _ clergy, raſh; 
m_ _ deſerving: an ieee ing an⸗ 
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ſacred him by a publick edi; in Which he main- 
tained his: own rights and thaſe of his kingdom. 
During theſe tranſactions, Boniface ſtrove to give 
to the hole world a new inſtance of his arrogance, 
thority which he propoſed to exert over 


the an 
all the Chriſtian princes. For this purpoſe, he 
made uſe of the opportunity afforded him by the 

ſolemn celebration of the jubilee in 1300. On the 
ſirſt day of this feſtival he gave his benediction to 
the people in his; pontifical habits; but on the 
ſecond, being covered wth. the ornaments. of the 
imperial dignity, and having a drawn ſword carried. 
before him by a herald, who proclaimed with a loud 
voice, theſe words; There are here two ſſrords, 
by which the pope intended to repreſent the double 
power, ſpiritual and temporal, which he aſſerted 
o himſelf. In the following year, new bulls more 
violent than the preceding ones ſhew to how 
great a height the fury of Boniface was carried 

* Philip. From one we may judge of the 
- , «Boniface, biſhop, Servant of the ſervants 
4 of God, to Philip king of France. Fear God 
and keep his commandments, We would have you 
* know, hat thou att ſubject to us in all things, 
« ſpiritual and temporal. The collations of benefi- 
ces and prebendaries do not at all belong to thee; 
and if the profits of ſome. yoidances are com- 
< mitted to thy charge, thou art to preſerye them 
fox the ſucceſſors. That if thou diſpoſeſt of 
« them otherwiſe, we declare ſuch collations null, 
« and reyoke all that thou haſt done with regard 
E to them. We eſteem all thoſe heretics who think 
* otherwiſe.”  Giyen at our palace at Latran, &c. 
be king immediately burnt this bull in a pub- 
lick manner, and aſſembled at the ſame time the 
orders of the kingdom, who declared that they ac- 


be knowledged no other lord than the king, and 75 
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miſed to ſupport even to death the rights and l- 
ber ies of the kingdom. Philip anſwered Boniface 
a ſtyle equally ſharp and lacotic, 
1 | « Philip, by the Sende of God, king of France, to 
« Boniface, who pretends to be the ſovereign Pontiff, 
& little or no health, We would have your royal 
« fooliſhneſs know, that we depend on no temporal 

« perſon ; and that the collation of Churches and 
« Prebendaries belongs to us by royal right, as 
« yell as the profits of all benefices during their 
« yoidance; and that the collations made by us 
« hirherto, and that may be hereafter made, are 
4 and ſhall remain valid; and that we will 28 4 
0 ly maintain our efſions againſt ev 
looking upon thoſe as fools or cn — Wo n 
9 otherwiſe” Given at Paris, &c. *. 

Boniface more furious than ever, went on in his 
old Way, and publiſned the famous bull, which be- 
-pins with theſe words, Unam ſanftam,”.j in which 
pi declared and determined, that the double ſword, 
or the double power, / ſpiritual and temporal, be- 
longed to the Church, condemning all thoſs who 
5 otherwiſe, as if with the Manicheans they 
had admitted two principles, and concluding, 
« that it was neceſſary to ſalvation to believe, that 

« eyery human creature was ſubjett to the Roman 
« Pontiff,” 

"Theſe new efforts not bringing the king to a 
compliance, the pope excommunicated him, and 
joined in this excommunication all thoſe prieits 
or biſhops, who adminiſtred to him in holy 
things. William de Nogaret, whom Philip. ſent 
at this time to Rome, did not meet with a fa- 

vourable reception; but he e ſo much the 
better the commiſſion | he was charged with, 


102 


„bi ball yas infeted in the canonical lan, Extranag. 
W ichn 
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which was" to make an exact enquiry into the 
life and conduct of Boniface, whom he repre: 
ſented to the king and grandees of the king- 


dom, as guilty of the greateſt crimes, and par- 


- were read and approved in the general aſſembly of 


_ ricilarly chat he was not the lawful pope, and had 


ititriided "himſelf into the See by fraud and violence, 
during the life of his predeceſſor ; that he was 


Heretical and Simoniacal ; that he was a tyrant, a 


tfurer, and” blaſphemer, &c. Theſe accuſations 


the ſtares, who appealed from Boniface to a general 
council, to be held on this ſubject, and to the fu- 
ture pope. They did not, however, keep only to 
theſe proceedings, but took the moſt probable means 


to bring the pontiff to reaſon, or at leaſt to ſubdue 


him. Nogaret taking with him ſome Roman citi- 
zens of the family of Colomnes, who were enemies 
to the pope, went to Anagnia, where he then was, 
and having ſeized the fort, they took poſſeſſion of the 
treaſures of Boniface, and broughr him away with 
them priſoner; It is ſaid, that Nogaret, or one of 
the Colomnes, upon this occaſion, gave the pope 
a violent blow with his hand, armed with an iron 
gauntlet, His conntrymen, the inhabitants of 
Anagnia, ſurrendered ſoon after; Boniface did not 
long ſurvive theſe diſgraces, for he died with 
grief and yexation, in October 1303, on his return 


It is faid of him and his pontificate, © that he 
« entered upon it like a fox, governed like a lion 
« and died like a dog”. 
Benedict II. ſucceeded him who was ſoon followed 
by Clement the Vth. 'a Frenchman. Both the one 
and the other of thefe popes reverſed all the acts of 
Boniface againſt Philip. Clement particularly, who 
was before archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, wiſhing to 
give his ſovereign an inſtance of his attachment, 
removed the papal ſee from Rome to e 
where 
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Where it remained for 72 years. The Italians uſed 
to Fall this period the Babyloniſh eaptivity .. 
be Cardinals; after the death of Clement, could 
not agree upon a ſucceſſor. The Italians wanting 
to Have one of their nation; the Frenchmen one of 
theirs; and it was not till the end of two years, 
that they united their votes in favour of John the 
Id. or rather he appointed himſelf, and wanting 
to conciliate the favour of the French, he ſtill cons 
tinued the fee at Avignon : This did not, howevery® 
prevent them from accuſing him as a heretick. John 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf particularly by that vehement 
diſpure he had with the Emperor Lewis -of Ba- 
varia, whom he excommunicated for not writing for 
his approbation before he took - poſſeſhon of the 
ornaments of the imperial dignity. To the proud 
bulls of this pontiff, who claimed as Pope, the 
right of nominating the Emperors, Lewis oppoſed 
an outrageous edi, in which he called John a 
cruel wolf, the author of diſcord and ſedition, 
antichriſt, Hereſtarch, and even ſatan. He gave 
the Roman people at the ſame time a right of ele&- 
ing a new pope; this they did in effect, and the 
choice fell on Peter of Cario, who took the name of 
Nicholas the Vth.; but this antipope was ſoon after 
ſeized and delivered into the hands of John, | 
There was, during this papacy, ſome pleaſant - 
diſputes among theFranciſcans, concerning the forms 
of their capuchins and their habits; the one who 
were called Conventuals, affirmed, that the capu= 
chins and habits ſhould be large and full, the other 
called Spirituals, advanced juſt the contrary. They 
carried their obſtinacy ſo far, as to prefer for the 
moſt part, dark dungeons, and ſome of them even 
the flames, rather than quit their opinion. We 


* 14 hen Balazears has colle ted in 2 vols. 4to. * 
the — by eminent writers, wich ad- 
ditions of his own, 
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know not upon this occaſion, which to admire at 
moſt, the ſtrange obſtinacy of the one, or the more 
ſtrange. eruelty of the others, who could puniſh 


o 
= wn 


. them wich ſo much rigour- 
There was alſo in this ſame order; another con- 
tention that was in reality neither more important 


nor more reaſonable. It reſpected the property of 


the things the Franciſcans uſed, and which they 
donſumed in uſing. They pretended to be entirely 
kee from all right of property, and in this they 

made the perfection of goſpel poverty to conſiſſ. 


Many popes, Gregory II. Innocent IV. Nicholas L 


Martin IV. Nicolas IV. and laſt of all Clement v. 


pronounced ſuccefliyely decrees conformable to their 


opinion. But John II. paſſed other ſentences, de- 
- termining that in the things they. conſumed, pro- 


perty ought not to be ſeparated from uſe ; and that 


the kind of poverty which conſiſted in renouncing 
the property and preſerving the uſe, was unknown 


to Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles, and that it was ad- 
vancing a hereſy to ſay of the ſaviour, that he had 
no right or power over the things he uſed. John 


- by this deciſion became odious to the Franciſcans, 
ho joined themſelves to the emperor Lewis of 


Bavaria, and other enemies of the pope, in order to 


r accuſe bim in his turn of hereſy. 


After his death Benedict XII. and Clement the 


VIth. his ſucceſſor, confirmed the excommunication 
that John had thundered out againſt Lewis of Ba- 
varia, and it at laſt prevailed fo far as to draw a 
conſiderable part of the empire from their attach - 
ment to Lewis, and to ele in his place Charles the 
IVch. who, ſoon after, by the death of Lewis, in 
13% poſſeſſed the imperial throne, without a com- 
PEN Mor. 8 1 2 


Near the end of this century, in 1276, Pope 


Gregory the IIth, brought the pontifical ſee from 
Avignon to Rome, 10 which (as they pretended) he 
0 | 4 | . was 
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us indited by the warnings of St. Cathariue of 
Senne. After the pope's death,” in 1378, there 
aroſe the diviſion which had the name bf the Grand 
Sehifn of the Weſt , and which laſted for fifty years, 
and was both a prejudice and ſcandal to the Church. 
The Italian cardinals ar Rome wiſhed to have a 
pope bf their own; the French were as ſollicitous 
for one of theirs; the former, after having made 
uſe of other means, proceeded at laſt to menaces, 
in order to prevent the election of any one but a 
Roman. They reported, to appeaſe the people, 
who murmured at the length of the conclave, chat ; 4 
Bartholomew Preguano, archbiſhop of Bari, was = 
defted. ' Although this was 4 falſity, propa- | 
gated merely to appeaſe the clamours of the people, 
the prelate afſerted; that the election was real and 
valid, and claimed the popedom under the name of 
Urban the IVth. The cardinals re-afſembled in or- 
der to proceed to another election, and their choice 
fell en cardinal Robert, brother of Amedèe, count 
of Geneva, who was called pope Clement the VIIth. Þ 
Urban remained at Rome, and Clement fixed his = 
ſear at Avignon. Each, immediately upon his ſuę- oo 
ceſſion, thundered out anathemas againſt the other, 
and their quarrel divided the whole Chriſtian world, 
Italy, Germany, England, Sweden, Denmark, Po- 
land, and Flanders, ſu ed the party of Urban: 
France; Scotland, the kingdom of Naples Lorain, 
and Savoy, that of Clement. N 
The death of theſe two competitors did not 
reeſtabliſh peace and concord. That of Urban 
happened firſt in 1389. Peter of Thomaſſellis ſyr- 
ceetled him under the name of Boniface IX. and 
Cement finiſhed his courſe in 13934. Benedict the 
 Xiilth; who before had the name of Peter de 
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Lune, took poſſeſſion of his ſee. Eyery method 
was tried to put an end to this ſchiſm: but all 
to no purpoſe; the popes once elected being 


reſo 


| which even ſurpaſſed Mil belief. They rs 


never willing to abdicate the triple crown, though 


ſometimes they had folemnly engaged to do it; the 
kingdom of France, with the advice of the learned 
at Paris, withdrew itſelf from the obedience of the 


two pontiffs, and would acknowledge neither. This 

— — was publiſhed i in 1598, and was repeated 
at different times, of which we ſhall give an account, 
as well as of the end of the ſchiſm, in our hiſtory 


of the following century. 


Although the troubles cauſed by the monks 


mendicant, in ſome meaſure prevented the increaſe 
of orders, and had brought thoſe already eſtabliſhed 


into contempt, yet we ſhall ſee, from time to time, 
others {till riſing up. Such was the brotherhood of 
the Jefuits, ſo called from their having the name of 


. Jeſus - ſo common in their . mouths; this . ſociety 


was... afterwards aboliſhed by. Clement the IXth. 
Some women who were. afterwards ranked in the 


liſt of ſaints, among others St. Bridget and St. 


Chatharine, founded alſo new convents: for the re- 


One of the molt. 5 events ; of thi 


ps canary! was the ruin of the order of Templars, 


which, had been inſtituted in Paleſtine, in the 1 2th 
century, and which, after the Chriſtians were dif- 
poſſeſſed of all the conqueſts. in the caſt, ſpread 


; 1 in every kingdom, obtained conſiderable 
ſetilements, and acquired incredible riches. Pope 


| Clement, the ſame who removed the ſee to Avignon, 


in conjunction with. King Philip the Beautiful, tool 


meaſures to annihilate this order, whoſe power had 
raiſed their jealouſy, but whoſe wealth particular 


bad excited their avarice. The Templars were ac- 


cuſed of the moſt. attrocious crimes, and of ſomme 


that 
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that.upongheir inſtitution into this order, they de- 
nied Jeſus; Chriſt, by ſpitting three times on the 
croſs ; that they worſhipped a head of wood covered 
With gold; that they had forſook all commerce with 
women for that of the men; and that if it hap» 
pehed chat any Templar ſhould have a child by a 
woman, the infant was burnt, and their idol anoint- | FS.) 
ed with his fat. All the knights, whether guilry of —_ 
_ theſe crimes or not, or whether, as is moſt probable, 7 
thoſe actnfarions' were invented to render them 4M 
" odions, were ſeized on a day fixed for that purpoſe, 4 
firſt in France, afterwards in Spain, England, and 
Italy, and after very irregular proceedings, were 
for the moſt part put to cruel deaths in 1307, and FR 
the following years, till the whole order was en- 
tirely aboliſhed, in the council held principally for 
this purpoſe at Vienna, in 1311, Many amongſt 
them, in the extremity of their ſufferings,” in hopes 
do obtain favour, confeſſed the crimes they were 
_ Charged with, But the greateſt number ſupported 
the trials, and proteſted to the laſt breath their own 
innocence, and that of their whole order. Thi 
immenſe wealth they poſſeſſed throughout al 
Europe, was in part adjudged to the Fief, in part 
diſtributed to the Hoſpitallers, and to other orders“. 
Let us now take a view of the writers of this 
century. There were ſtill many of the Greek 
Church who much wiſhed for a re union with the 
Latin, and who took pains to recommiend it in their 
ſermons and writings. This we may ſee. in the 
Works of Manuel Calecas, of the order of preachers. 
„Hiſtory ſays the ſame of the monk Maximus. But i 
however, we find many warm defenders of the op- _ 
poſite party, who ſupported with all their abilities 
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3 Many writers hare iven us long accounts of the unhappy . 
fate of he Templars. Mr. Da Virg has wrote their hiſtory in 
French. See Dupin's Hiſtory, „ 
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the cauſe of the Greek Church. Among hs 
the monk Maximus Planudes, a very polite ſcholar 
greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, as well as Ni}us and 
 Cabaſiles, archbiſhops of I heffalonica, and Gregory 
Pulamas, a great favourer of the myſtic theology, to 
whom we may add Demetrius Cydonius, who vppoſed 
the notions of the former, and like wiſe ſome others. 
Barlaam wrote at frft for the Greeks againlt the 
Latins, and afterwards for the Latins againſt the 
Greeks, Philothens who had Tucceſhvyely poſſeſſed 
many eccleſiaſtical dignities, and at laft obtained 
the pitriarchare of Conſtantinople, wrote much on 
practical divinity ; Matthew Blaſtares a monk 
greatly cleared up the laws of the Greek Church, 
and Nicephorus Calliſtus employed _ himſelf in 
writing Church hiſtory, in which he mixed many 
fables. john Cantacuzene, a royal author, has left 
us a faithful and elegant ry of Tis own times. 
The events of the Greek hiſtory from the year 
1204 to 1341; are written by Necephorus Gre- 
goras ; bur he has not cxpreſfed much regard to 
truth 1 in his hiſtory... * 
The ſcholaſtic divines made always a great 
Ka in the welt; their leader in this cent uy, 
Wis john Duns Scotus, founder of the ſect of 
Scotilts, the oppoſers of the Th:milts, and who 
firſt defended the immaculate conception of the 
bleſſed Virgin. The name of Durand de St. Pour- 
gain, biſhop of Meaux, will particularly be re- 
membered for his doctrine on the incarnation *, 
Thomas Bradwardin, -atchbiſhop of Canterbury, | 
Vas à very deep diyine, and William Occam, a 
ſabtle philoſopher. Peter of  Ailly, archbiiop of 
Cambray, and William Durand, biſhop -of Meade, 
deſerve to be honourably mentioned for their free 
and Hog complaints _ rhe corruptions of the 
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THE, FOURTEENTH. CENTURY. 245 
Church of Rome. Among thoſe who favoured the 
myſtic theology John Teuler, and John Ryfbrach 
deſerye the moſt notice. Nicholas of Syta , a 
convert from Judaiſm to Chriſtiamty, was celebrated 
for his Hebrew and Rabbinical learning, and the) 
agree on all hands, that he was one of the belt 
interpreters of ſeripture of his time, Jo theſe 
learned men we may join two celebrated women. 
St. Bridget, a Swediſh Princeſs, and St. Catharine, 
of Sienne, who compoſed works, and boaſted of 
_ revelations, to which none but the very credulous 
can pay any regards. 4 
Me may eaſily judge what doctrines prevailed in 
this century, particularly in the weſtern Church, 
when we know. that the mendicant monks continued 
to poſſeſs the principal chairs of divinity. The 
Scholaſtic learning then flouriſhed under their pro- 
tection, and they began to reckon the third age from 
Durand of St. Pourcain. ee ee 3a 
We may judge of the exceſs to which theſe - 
Doctors carried their extravagancies from the abſurd 
book of Conformities, which we mentioned above, 
In a general affembly of the Minor Brethren, held in 
1389, this ſhameful work received a ſolemn and una- 
nimous approbation. This century gave ſome fa- 
vourable hopes that things would hereafter take a 
more happy turn. The Greek and oriental lan- 
guages were ſtudied with much ſucceſs. Academics 
were eſtabliſhed, and conſiderable libraries collected; 
and there was an appearance that a freedom of 
reaſoning would once more prevail in the ſchools. 
The number of thoſe who were called Witnefles to 
the Truth, conſiderably increaſed. However, there 
ſtill preyailed as yet in general a great barbarity in 


| # This does not appear probable to Mr. La Croze. See His 

Eatretiens ſur divers Sujets d'Hiſtoire, p. 222. s 

> Conſult biſhep Stillingfleet's Works, which we have quoted 
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language, an extreme. ſuperſtition in religion; 


to behold” with the eyes of fleſh the uncreated 


» 


Gr fe principal ſes of philoſophers, both ancient and modern, 


of from every. quarter, 


_ "ouſly called Heſychaſtes, or Quietiſtes, Theſe 


_ tyches, 


ſpg the Light on Mount Tabor. Gregory Pala- 


Nor. Bib, of Pupin. 


_ ®{ 6d , 


and a blind ſabmilſion-to the Pope's decrees. Dif- 
putes on queſtions the moſt uſeleſs daily multiplied; 
thoſe of che Reals and the Nominals were heard 
In the oriental Monaſteries, the religious attended 
almoſt wholly to the ſtudy of the myltic divinity b. 
Dome of them upon that account, were contemptu- 


people were really mad, affirming, that by bring- 
A ben ſouls 10 4 fate of repoſe, which Ker 
might. do, by remaining for a confiderable time 
with their cyes hxed on the navel, they perceived 
even with their bodily fight, the divine light which 
ſhone round about them, Barlaam, a Greek monk 
of the party of the Latigs, a turbulent and incon- 
_ fiſtent man, reproached them for the diſorder of 
their minds, and their fanatical deliciums, giving 
them the names of Meſſalians and Omphalop- 


Gregory Palamas, afterwards archbiſhop of Thef- 
ſalonica, undertook. their defence againſt Barlaam, 
advancing, that it was poſſible for a mortal creature 


light, which' encompaſſes rhe Deity, juſtifying his 
"affertion, by the example of the Apoſtles, who 
_ contemplated on the mount Tabor, the light with 
which Chriſt was inyeſted at his transfiguration, 
his ſecond ſubject of diſpute took * of that 
on the ſtate of quietude. Barlaam afterwards ap- 
plied himſelf ſolely to refute the opinion reſpect- 


dee my Hilloire abregee de la Philoſophie. Our author has 
iven in this work a very conciſe and inſſructive account of all 


This work is priated in one volume 12mo. a ve 
de Confült Leo Allatius de perpetua conſenfione, &c.' and tho 
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mas and his followers; affirmed that this licht Was 
the very glory of God , and though it was 4 
thing diſtin& from his effence, was not however, . 
a-created' ſubſtance, but was eternal and uncre- 
ated. He added, that the very eſſence of God 
could not indeed be perceived either by the 
Angels or the bleſſed; but that this eternal glory 
Was viſible to them. Waelnn expreſſed great in- 

dignation at all this doctrine, and regarded it as 
blaſphemy, He publickly accuſed Palamas and his 
followers of doubling the divinity, 304;, and de- 
manded a convocation of Tawful'. councils, to de- 
termine it. The deciſions of theſe councils were 
divided; Palamas was ſometimes condemned, but 
Rarlaam much oftner loft his cauſe. The former 
perſiſted in his opinion to the end of his life. 
After his death, the monk Gregory Acyndinus 
eſpouſed his quarrel; bur with ſtill lefs ſucceſs; at 
_ laſt he was enjoined” filence. His death was not 
as yet ſufficient t6-re-eſtabliſh tranquillity; how- 
ever, at length their diſpute was laren and 
. Greeks thought no more of it. 

An affair which laſted much longer, and was of 
ach more importance, took up the attention of 
the weſtern nations. We mentioned the cuſtom . 
they had of branding as hereticks, ' and of defam- 
ing and treating as ſuch, all thoſe who were offend- 
ed at the fcandalous ſtate of the Church, and who 
expreſſed openly their withes to fee a refor- 
mation take place, both in her doctrine and man- 
ners. The moſt diſtinguiſhed among thoſe who 
profeſſed theſe ſentiments, was John Wickliff v, 
an nee of an excellent underſtandigg, great 
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5 * See the above-mentioned writers, and Adain Rechenberg, bis 
Exercitationes varii argumenti. 
| We have a very uſeful life of Wicklif, publiſhed: by Lewis, 
in 8vO.— ou have alſo ek accounts of en in the hiſtories 
* England. 
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eqQurage, and ſolid piety; but was neither a learned 
man, nor a polite ſcholar, He Was at firſt a 
doctor and profeſſor of Divinity at Oxford. where 
. he had ſome diſputes wich the mendicant monks, 
Which ended in violent enmities. He was after- 
wards appointed vector af the Church of Lutter- 
Worth, in the dioceſe of Lincoln. The doftrine 
- he pablickly preached, was directly oppoſite to tlie 
recetyed. notions, He particularly inſiſted on the 
vices. of rhe clergy, the tyranny. af the court of 
Rome, and the inſatiable avarice of the monks, who 
invaded every thing. This freedom was much ap- 
proved, and procured him many followers not only 
of the common people, but even of people of 
conſequence, and of the elergy, This ſerved only 
the more to enflame the zeal. of thoſe againſt him, 
whom he. had directly attacked. He continued, 
however, with great zeal and intrepidity to oppoſe 
ſuperſtition and unmaſk hypocriſy, In 1365, Simon 
Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, appointed Wickliff 
maſter, of the college of Canterbury, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. But two 28 after, he was 
deprivgd of this benefice by 1mon Langton, ſuc- 
eeſſor of Illip, who conferred it on a monk. Wick- 
lift appealed to pope Urban the Vith. but met 
with no redreſs, the pope confirmed the appoint- 
ment of the archbiſhop. Wickliſf, however, did 
not Joſe. any of his credit at eurt; he was ap- 
ointed one of the members of the embaſſy that 
ing Tdward the IId. ſent in 1373, to pope 
 ' Gregory at Avignon, ſtrongly to repreſent to him 
| the heavy taxes, with which England was bur- 
| rhened by the Popes. Wickliff having by this 
means an opportunity of ſeeing with his own 
dend court of Rome. of convineing himſelf 
of their maxims, and of being à witneſs to their 
proceedings, conceixed the higheſt diflike to it, 
and was fully perſuaded, that it was the fee. 
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himſelf from all his infaut prejudices, gave him- 


tranſlation was the firſt which ever appeared in that 


ed vigorouſſy to overthrow the power uſurped: by 
the popes over all the Church and Chriſtian princes, 
in which he was ſupported by the king and the 


freedom the reigning abuſes, viz. the wo 


clergy, auricular confeſſion, and all the other doc» 
trines and practices which had any kind of affinity 
with the preceeding. He particularly employed 
himſelf in combating that monſtrouſly abſurd tenet 


dactrines, and eſpouſed his intereſts. 208-7; 5 

bury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who incited againſt 
Wickliff by Gregory the IId. aſſembled a' council 
at London, to examine his doctrine. The pro- 
tection of the duke of Lancaſter, and ſome other 
noblemen, prevented the council's paſſing a ſentence 
of condemnation on Wiekliff. After ſome years, 


with the adminiſtration” of affairs, the proceedings 
moſity in 1382, by William Courtenay, then arch- 
in two councils, the one held at London, the other 
at Oxford, they condemned nine articles as here- 
lies, and four-as-fimple errors; he was not however, 
depoſed, either from the eredit of thoſe who 


abjuring ſome of his tenets. It is certain, chat 
the capital hereſy of which he was accuſed, con- 
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ſelf up entirely to the ſtudy of the ſacred ſerip- | 
tures, Which he tranſlated into Engliſh ; and his. 


language. Armed with theſe ſuccours, he proceed- 


nahles of the kingdom. He oppoſed with the ſame 
rſhip of 
ſaints and images, indulgencies, the alba the 


of Tranſubſtantion; upon this account many of 
thoſe forſook him who had before approved his 
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In 1377 he had a great diſpute with Simon Sud- 2 
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the duke of Lancaſter having nothing more to do 
againſt Wickliff were recommenced with new ani- 


biſhop of Canterbury; his doctrine being diſcuſſec 
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ſiſted in denying the reat-preſetice"of -the body of 
Chriſt in the ſacrament; we have two of his con - 
Feſſions on this ſubject, the one more full, the 
other more conciſe, but both expreſſing rather 
Conſubſtantiation than Tranſubſtantiation. This 
was alſo, as they pretend, the opinion of the great- 
eſt number of the engliſu clergy, which ſooner than 
give up, they would have facrificed their lives. 
Wickliff was ſtruck with the palſy and died, at 
Lutterworth, the laſt day of the year 1384. He 
left a great many writings, and numbers of follow- 
ers, who ſpread themſelves every where, under the 
names of Wicklifites and Lollards Þ; and who were 
expoſed to violent perſecutions. After the death 
- off Wickliff, the fathers of the council of Con- 
ſtance paſſed a ſentence of ex communication on his 
memory; and ordered, that his bones, if they could 
be ſeparated from thoſe of other bodies, ſhould be 
burnt; but this was not put in execution till the 
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See alſo on the doftrine of Wickliff, Mr. LEnfant's Hiſtoire 
du Coneile de Conſtance, Lib. ii. Ch. 57, Go. TE 
It has been commonly ſuppoſed, that this name, which is 
undoubtedly of German original, was derived from one Walter 
Lollard, a German Reformer. Dupin and others aſſert this; but 
Mr. Mofſheim declares, that, upon the ſtricteſt enguiry, he could 
not be-ſatisficd of the truth of this, and gives it as his opinion, 
that as the religious people, who were called by the name of 
Lollards in reproach, * were remarkable for all charitable offices, 
particularly attending the fick, and taking care of their fu- 
nerals, when according to the German cuftom, bymas and palms 
were always ſung ; and as upon other occaſions, they delighted 
eſpecially in ſpiritual ſongs and hymns. Hence they were called, 
| by way of derifion, Lollards, or Plalm-fingers ; for he tells us, ſuch 
is the direct ſigniſication of the word, derived from the Ger- 
"4 original. Lallen, Lollen, Lallon, with the uſual termination, 
ard-Lollen, or Lullen, ſignifying to ſing with a low and ſweet 
voice ; and hence ſays he, in Engliſh, the phraſe to lull aſleep. 
- See his Inſtit. med 89.,—— Conſult alſo a very learned 
| Diſſertation of Mr. Walch's on the-Lollard's, publiſhed at 5 
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If Wickliff Was nöt a man of great learning, his 
aayerſaries muſt allow, that he was very well verſed 

the ſcholaſtic divinity,” as it was then taught, and 
bee nob6dy excelled him in the talent of diſputing. 
This without doubt, was the cauſe, that, in rejecting 
and oppoſing many errors, he could not help fall- 
ing himſelf into ſome of thoſe, which are the ne- 
ceſſary conſequences of ſubtilties, carried too far, 
as well as che effects of an, age, buried in ſuch ex- 
treme ignorance, as that was in Which he lived. Itis 
not to be doubted that his enemies very falſely im- 

ted to him many ridiculous notions; namely; that 
Gedi is obliged to obey the Devil, and that all 4s 
God. Theſe were things which canld never be drawn 
from his principles, without: doing the greüteſt vio- 
lence to them. 
During this time, the Vaidols were pretty per- 
ſeguted. Pope Clement V. made a great flaughter 
of them in the vallies of Piedmont, and in the 
neighbouring countries. Many of them fled for an 
_ aſylum into Auſtria, but they did not remain long 
there in ſafety; for in the year 1315, the flames 
were lighted for their extirpation. The moſt eruel 
tortures were prepared for them alſo in - Saxony, 
Pomerania, in the archdutchy of Mayence, and in 
many other parts of Germany. It would be im- 
Poſlible in a work much larger than this, to Tpeak 
of all the miſeries that theſe unfortunate people 
Were forced to ſuffer, * 

The great calamities the Greeks ſuſfered- Savin 
the oppreſſion of the Turks, induced them to fly 


for aſſiſtance to the Larins, and to make in appear- 
ance ſome advances to procure the re- union of the 
two Churches. Andronicus, the younger, ſent 
Barlaam into the weſt,” in 1339, and the Emperor 


John Paleologue came himſelf into Italy three years 
after. But. this was a mere o 9 mp 


Plies, and * in ä 
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The jubilee which returned at firſt only once a 


eestury: was in 1 350, by. order of Clement VI. com- 


manded to be celebrated at the expiration of every 
fifty years. Afterwards Urban VI. Sixtus IV. and 
other popes, made it recur {till more frequently, that 
they might the oftner reap a harveſt, which they 
found anſwered ſo well. In general, all the traffic 
of the court of Rome proſpered ſurprizingly. They 
got as much as they pleaſed for Exemptions, Reſerves, 
Graces, Expectations, and 2 heap of other things 
Which they invented purely to fill their coffers. In 
the mean time the Churches loſt their liberty, and 
diſcipline was altogether violated, - which cauſed 
many heavy complaints to be made by ſeyeral 
Chriſtian nations, particularly by thoſe of France 
and England. Theſe abuſes, though of very ancient 
date, yet did not come to their height till the time 
that the popes ſee was at Avignon, and particu- 
larly during the continuance of the ſchiſm, and 
under che auſpices of Boniface the IXth. 
I be inquiſition increaſed daily in its power, and 
cauſed rivers of blood to flow at the feet of its 
tribunal. N 09 the Vaudois, the Patarins, the 
Bagards, & c the Jews were likewiſe the victims of 
its cruel decrees. They attributed to them num- 
bers of atrocious crimes, ſuch as killing of infants, 
poiſoning the ſprings and wells, piercing the hoſts, 
or throwing them into boiling water. Their accu- 
ſations ſerved for pretences to torture them, to 
confiſcate their goods, or to baniſh them at different 
_ times from France and Germany. 
Among the celebrated men of this century, we 
mult not forget Francis Petrarch, who ought not only 
to be mentioned for his diſtinguiſhed excellency 
in poetry, but becauſe his writings: are full of the 
| malt lively deſcriptigns. of the deplorable eſtate of 
| the court of Rome, tram which all piety agd purity 
of manners Were entirely þ . 
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Ihe events, or other memorable particulars of 
this century, are the golden bull, by which the 

emperor Charles the IVth. determined the rights 

aud duties of che electors; the depoſition of Ven- | 
cellaus ſon of Charles, and ſucceſſor to the empire; 
the perpetual wars between the Engliſh and French; 
the dethronement of two kings of England, Ed- 
ward the IId. and. Richard the Id. the ſtate of the 
Turks under the Ottoman Enfperors, and particu- 
larly the defeat of Bajazet by Tamerlane; the in- 
vention of artillery, which totally changed the art 
of war; and that of the magnet which as much 
changed the art ot navigaion, „ 
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H corruption of che weſtern or Roman 
; Church, was at laſt come to its height. It 

was no longer poſhble to palliate its exceſſes, 
or to conceal its ſhameful deformities. All thoſe 
who had any knowledge or virtue remaining, de- 
plored its ſtate, and in the moſt preſſing terms, 
conjured all thoſe who. had it in their power, imme- 
diately and ſincerely to ſet about the great and in- 
diſpenſable work of reformation. There was no 
council held in this century *, in which the fathers 


It is a certain fact, that in all the general councils aſſembled 
in this century, the fathers, who aſſiſted, acknowledged the ne- 
ceflity of a reformation ; ſo thoſe of the council of 
' Piſa exp themſelves, and which they alſo promiſed more 
than once, but without effect. This is what the beſt and moſt 
learned writers of the Roman Church cannot deny, as the thing 
2 for itſelf, We find the acknowledgments of the moſt au- 
thentic in the Hiſtoire des Variations, by the celebrated Biſhop of 
Meaux, but he denies, that this reformation ſo much defired, 
and ſo Frequently promiſed, concerned any matter of faith and 
_ * dodtrine, but only church diſcipline. We need only read with 
attention the acts of the couhcil at Conſtance, to convince us to 
the contrary, ' In the fecond, of the collection publiſhed by 
_ Labbe, in 12 Vol. or in the eight Vol. of that of Hardouin, we 

read theſe words. Iſtud ſacrum concilium non debet diſſolvi 
« nec diſſolvitur . . . quous que eccleſia fit reformata in fide & 
„ moribus, in capite & membris.”* In the bull alſo of the invo- 
- vation of the council, the pope John thus expreſſes mm 


o 
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did not ſtrongly urge the neceſſity of beginning 
this work. But however, every body knows that 
all theſe generous efforts, all the lively repreſen - ; 
| tations of the witneſſes of the truth, all the ſincere | 
advances of the Chriſtian princes, -vaniſhed in 
ſmoke, merely from the fault of the pope and the 
ſuperior clergy, who did not fail to throw power- 
ful obſtaeles in the way. The great averſion they 
had for all reformation, was not the inſurmount- 
able objection; but they perceived how much their 
avarice and their ambition would "ſuffer by it, 
they knew that the yoke of ſuperſtition could not 
be broken without the ruin of their authority, and 
the loſs of their temporal advantages. Some pro- 
vincial councils indeed took this affair into their de- 
liberations; but all the ſchemes they propoſed, fell 
far ſhort of what the neceſſities of the Church re- 
quired. „ SH SITS © 1G | 
The great and ſcandalous ſeparation which be- 
gan in 1378, laſted even to the beginning of this 
century, Boniface the IXth. holding his ſee at Rome, 
and Benedict the XIII. at Avignon. Both the one 
and the other had engaged voluntarily to abdicate 
the popedom, whenever it ſhould be required; 
but they did not perform their engagements. 
France, as we before mentioned, withdrew her ſub- 
jection. This reſolution, publiſhed in 1398, was 
annulled under certain conditions in 1403, re- eſta- 
bliſbed in 1406, and confirmed in 1408. Other 
kingdoms, and particularly a part of Germany, fol- 
lowed this example. 3 


*© Confiderantes quod præcipue agendum in concilio generali eſſe 
« debet de his quæ concernunt catholicam fidem. Ut tem- 
_ . pore opportuno poſſint ea determinari quæ videbuntur tenenda 
vel repudianda, pro utilitate & incremento. ipſius fidei ca- 
„ tholicz.” It would be eaſy to bring other proofs, as they 
may ſte who conſult the Hiſtoire des Egliſes Reformes, by Mr. 


Baſn : 
- 
” 
: - 
$# 
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©. Boniface dying in 1404; was ſucceeded'by Inno- 


nocent VII. and after him Gregory XIV. was elect- 


ed in 1406, by the cardinals of the ſame faction. 
Neither of theſe popes: being willjng to abdicate, 


great troubles enſued. After having tried every 


means to remedy theſe evils, without any ſucceſs, 
they had at laſt recourſe to a general council, held 
at Piſa , in 1409, by the order of which, Gregory 
XII. and Benedict XII. were depoſed, and the pope- 
dom was conferred on Alexander the Vth. But in- 
ſtead of putting an end to the ſchiſm; by this order, 
they only made the breach ſtill widet; the three 
Popes perſiſted each in à reſolution to retain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Holy Set; they divided the weſt 
amongſt them. Gregory XII. whoſe former name 
was Angelo Corrario, was favoured by apart of 
Italy, as well as by the protection of Ladiſlaus, king 
of Naples, who was maſter of Rome. The king - 
doms of Caſtile, Arragon, and Stotland, acktiow- 
ledged Benedict XIII. or Peter de Lune; the other 
nations ſubmitted to Alexander the Vth. who was 
ſucceetied in 1410 by Balthazar Caſſa, who took 
the name of John the XXIIId. | N 
This man's character was ſuch, as rendered him 
hateful to every body; regarding neither honout 
nor law, he boldly bid defiance to all right divine 
and human. By favor of the 'etmperor Sigiſmund, 
which he had taken care to preſerve, he hoped to 
keep poſſeſſion of his place, and agreed to the 
calling of a new general ebuneil, which wus af- 
ſembled at Conſtance in 1414. John came there 
with a great number of cardinals and prelates. 
The emperor was alſo attended by ſome German 


2 $6 i this cotincil, the firſt and ſecond Dilltitatioh of Noel 
Alexatider, in the Hift. Ecrleſ. of the 13th century. Pupin 
Hiſt. #nd Hiſtoire du Cooncil de Piſe, by Mr. L' Enfunt, pub · 
lifted in 2 yol."3t0, at Amſterdam, in 1727. 18 
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princes, and 'the- ambaſſadors of all the other kings 
and princes in Europe. The council propoſed tthes! 
principal things as objects of their deliberations; 
the extinction of ſchiſm, the extirpation of hereſies, 
and the reformatien of the Church, both in its” 
principal, and members. 

Wich regard to the firſt of theſe, after having 
eſtabliſhed in the Ath and 5th ſeffions the auth - 
rity of the council over the "pope ©, they inſiſted 
upon John's performing the folemn promiſe he 
had made of abdicating whenever they required 
him; but ſeeing that he perſiſted with an invincible 
obſtinaty to elude this engagement, he was con- 
demned and depoſed, not only for his obſtinacy, 
but for his being convicted of various crimes. Gre- 
gory XII. ſent by his ambaſſadors the reſignation 
they demanded. But Benedict X. equally diſre- 
garding the requeſts of the council, as well as 
thoſe of his own cardinals, and the emperor himſelf, 
who perſonally requeſted this of him, was for- 
ſaken by all as world, and'depoſed by the council, 
without any oppoſition. Odo Colomne, a Roman, 
was elected to be the only lawful pope, and he 
took the name. of Martin the Vth. Whilſt theſe 
things were tranſacting, John Hus, a Doctor of 
Prague, a man of much knowledge, and great 
piety, and who was highly reſpected in his country, 
having incurred the cenſures of the archbiſhop of 
Prague, and likewiſe thoſe of the pope, for wth | 
ſpoken rather too freely of the ſee of Rome , 


That was certainly the moſt famous. decree of this cauticil; 
which declared the popes ſubje&t to the ſupreme: authority of 
general councils. The Gallican Church conformed afterwards to 
the decifion. The fathers of the council thought by this means 
to haye remedied every thing; but the efficacy of this remedy 
was not of any long continuance. + See Mr. Dupin's Hiſtory, | 
and Mr, EEnfans Hiſtory of the Council of Conltance.'! 

o It appears that their doctrine did not differ much at that tiwe | 
from that of the Church of Rome. 
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ORs came to Conſtance to juſtify himſelf. But, although 
be was protected by the paſſport of the Emperor, 
they violated the public faith; and after having 
thrown him into priſon, they burnt him alive on the 
Ach of Jaly 1413, Jeremy of Prague, the friend 
and companion of John Huſs, was alſo ſeized. The 
horrors of a dreadful prifon, and the fear of death 
_ » extorted from him a recantation, whielt he ſoon 
after retracted, upon Which he was brought to the 
| ſtake, where he expired on the 3oth of May 1416. 
Iheſe two martyrs expreſſed. to the laſt, in the 
midſt of tortures, the moſt ſurpriſing conſtancy, and 
the moſt feryent piety... Before they proceeded to 
their condemnation, they pronounced that of 
Wickliff, who was looked upon as their maſter, 
though their principles and his did not entirely 
agree. It was then they ordered the bones of 
ickliff to be dug out of his grave, and to be pub - 

lickly burnt. e 

At the ſame time there were in Bohemia, ſome 
reformers, headed by one James de Miſa, or, as he 
is ſometimes: called Jacobel. Theſe men initructed 
either by the Vaudois, whom the violence of the 
, perſecurion had diſperſed into all parts of Europe, 
or by the writings of Wickliff, taught, that the 
communion ought to be diſtributed in both kinds, 
and they even celebrated it in chis manner in ſome 
Churches to the great ſatisfaction of the people. 
Their doctrine and practice was condemned by the 
famous canon of the 3oth ſeſſion of the council of 
Conſtance, which ſays, that as Jeſus Chriſt. admi- 
niſtred his holy ſacrament in both kinds to his diſ- 
ciples, and that the faithful in the primitive Church 
had alſo received it in chat manner; yet notwith- 
ſtanding, in conformity to a euſtom reaſonably 
eſtabliſhed, the laity only ought to receive the eucha- 
-Tiſt in bread. As to the third object of the council, 
namely, che reformation of the Church, both in 
Bk Sos Be 


important reſolutions, ſo that the 
Vth.: diſmiſſed rhe fathers of the council, without 


to attend only to the * of the Church, 
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| ng chief and members, though the greateſt num- 


ber of the biſhops; afambled. were ſenſible 'of its 
necellity, it being ſtrongly and evidently repre- 


ſented to them by many able men; yet all their 
_ dehberations on this ſubject came to no more than 


the appointing a certain number, to fix on ſome 
plan to bring chis deſign into execution. 
Theſe people held many meetings, but took no 
pope Martin the 


their having determined any thing deciſive on the . 


ſubj ect of Reformation 


his council laſted three years and x half, lang 
been begun on the 5th-of November 1414, and 


ended on the 22d of April 1418, Thoſe who ap- 


peared to the moſt advantage in this aſſembly, were 


the Emperor Sigiſmond, who greatly intereſted him- 
ſelf in the affairs of the Church ; John of Brogniac 


cardinal of Viviers, or of Oſtie, who: preſided at 
moſt of the Seſſions; Peter de Ailly; cardinal of 
Cambray ; Francis Zabarella cardinal of Florence, 
and John Gerſon chancellor of the univerſity. of 
Paris, who was one of the en of the e 
of FrancdeGGG. » 

The end of the coancil was not, . chat 
of the ſchiſm. Benedict the XIIIch. obſtinately per- 
ſiſted in his reſolution to the laſt, and was ſucceeded 
after his death by a man, who took the name of Cle- 
ment the VII. This Pope conſented at length to ab- 
dicate upon the ſollicitations of Peter Frangois, car- 


dinal of Toix. We ſhall ſpeak ſoon of the violent di- 


ſturbance cauſed in Bohemia, from the councils pro- 
hibiting the miſe of wine in the ſacrament; but not 


o interrupt the thread of church affairs, we ſhall 


proceed to the council of Bale. Martin the Vth, 
at the diſſolution of the council of Conſtance, had 
promiſed to convoke another ſoon after, which was 


er 
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After "ſome preliminarles the council was aps 
pointed at Babe in 1431; and the ſeſfions began. 
The pope died juſt before the opening of the 
coutieil, which was of the 2 zd of July; under the 
auſpices of his fueceſſor Eugene the IVth, and in 
preſente of cardinal Julian, whom he ſent to pre- 
fide there. The firſt ting the council entered 
upon; was the rene wing, and that in the ſtrongeſt 
manner poſſible, of the deeree of the council of 
Conſtance which eſtabliſhed the authority of a 
general council over the Pope. Eugene was piqued 
at this, and wanted to diſſolve the cauncil, and to 
aſſemble another at Boulogne. He did not ſucceed 
in this- attempt. This, however, did net at all diſ- 
courage him, he transferred; by his own authority, 
the couteil at firſt to Ferraro, in 1438, and upon 
acebunt of the plague infeſting that oy inthe year 
following, to Florence. The fathers of the councit 
of Bale went on however, in their own way, and 
having at firſt ſigniſied to the pope, chat unleſs he 
revoked the Bull,” by . which he pretended to de- 
prive them ef che Power of acting, that they ſhould 
got only diſregard it; but ſheuld attack him, 
as refractory, obſtinate, and unworthy of the rank 
he held in the ehurch. They kept their words, 
and pt ed "vigorouſly againſt him. They be- 
gan with: firſt deelating the nullity of the council 
which fer up itſelf in oppoſition to them; after 
which they degraded the pope, as guilty of con- 
tumacy, obſtinacy, and diſobedience to the univerſal 
chureb, as rebellious, and a violator and contemner 
of ©: canons; u diſturber of unity, author of ſcan- 
dals, ſimoniural, perjured, heretical, incorrigible, 
 Eifmatical; fallen from the faith, perſiſting ob- 
ſtinatel in his error, Prodigal of the revenues of 
the church, Ke. e 5 renne 155 „ 
They afterwards proceeded to the election of a 
new-pope, on the 19th bf November 1439. _ 
2 x7 Mi elr 
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_ #heir-(choiceFdll! on Amadeus dnke of Savoy, who 
__wivchar 


Ripaites,) near; the lake Leman, where he 
ſed a very retired and a kind; of hermetical life. 
Amadeus took the nanie of Felix the Vth.. Scarce 


had che. ſchiſm of the antipopes ceaſed, before they 


-again;reyived, and nothing was heard byt.excom- 
munications, which were reciprocally chundered 
— 4 pope _—_ rep. and Fong) a geinſt _— 
ay 7 159706 CF 

To finiſh our account of the council at Bale, we 
muſt ſpeak-firft of the affair of the Huſſites, con- 
cerning which, they » deliberated very long, and 
very een They had invited che Behe- 
mians to ſend deputics to the council; which they 
did ; and amotigſt others, ſeat their famous general 
8 and John Rokzana, onę of their prin- 
Fheſe depuitsdemanded four things 

80 the rd 4 The firſt reſpected ĩhe celehration of 
the communion under two ſorts ; the ſecond turged 
upon the right the civil wagikeares had, of puniſh- 
ing all crimes, without exception, the clergy to be 
ailowed' no privileges in that reſpect; in the third 
place, they required a. free; prcaching of the word 
of Gad; and in the laſt, diey inſiſted upon church- 
men having no civil authority. The: divines, of che 
two parties conferred for a long time on theſe Par- 
ticulars, but could come tu no agreement, and tlie 
Bohemian envoys returned i into their on country, 
after a very fruitleſs journey. But the couneil ſent 
deputies very ſoon after into hemia, amongſt whom 
was £neas « Bylvins Piccolomini. They allowed them 
the uſe of the cup, hich brought back many among 
the Bahemians to their communion, Who had the 
name of Calextins given to them. Thoſe who would 
not follow their example, were called Taborites, 
from Tabor, a mountain near Prague, and from a 
fartreſs ſiuated on that mountain, which Was one f 
ew enen retreats. Theſe laſt did not allow the 
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granting them the uſe of wine in the facrument, was ; 


a ſufficient reaſon for à 7 reconciliation with the 


Church of Rome, which they cenſured on many 


other accounts; Inſtead then of becoming ſubjects 
co her, and living peaceably as the former, they 


continued to ſupport a very bloody war, the ſuc- 
ceſs of which was various, till the time of the 


reformation, when the Taborites Ker With the 
1 churches. 2 counci 


of Bale ended 


in 1443. 
We mult not mala in this Gs to take a 


general view of the council of Florence, and to ſay 


ſomething of the reunion with the Greek Church, 
which was there planned, and of their pompous 


proceedings in this affair. The Greek emperor 
John Paleologue; came himſelf to the council, at- 
tended by lis brother Demetrius Joſeph, patriarch 


of Conſtantinople, Mark Eugenius archbiſhop of 


Epheſus, and many other perſons very able 
both in church and ſtate. Their conferences 


turned upon four principal points; 1. The pro- 


ceſſion of the ſpirit; 2. Purgatory; 3. Unleavened 
bread; and 4. The primacy of the pope. As 
their diſputes on the two firſt ſubjects did not 
ſeem to preſent the faireſt proſpect of a return of 
concord, the emperor who was willing to agree 
at any rate in hopes of gaining ſaccours againſt 


the Turks; and the pope, who promiſed himſelf 


and his council much glory from he ſucceſs of this 
affarr, proceeded in another manner. They agreed 
to name commiſſaries on both ſides, with full power 


to ſettle every thing. The Greeks made choice 


of a prelate intirely devoted to the Latins, whoſe 
name was Beffario, biſhop of Nice, and who was 
afterwards made cardinal. Mark of | Epheſus was 
the only one who reſolutely oppoſed theſe mea- 
ſures; the others, partly intimidated by threats, 
un iar gained by — or by real preſents, 

conſented 
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_ conſented to agree with the Latins, and ſigned, a 
decree of concord manifeſtly fraudulent. This 
they found out upon their return into their country, 
hen they complained very lJondly of having been 
1 immediately retracted their con- 
„„ e eee , eee 


Thus ſchiſm of the welt till continued. Eügenius 


IV. died in 1477. Nicolas the Vth; was elected to 


ſucceed him. The wiſdem of Felix put an end to 


this long and hateful diviſion. He conſented 
abdicate the pontifieate, and contented himſelf with 


having the firſt-place among the cardinals. 

Nicolas was a pope who deſerves much com- 
mendation for his love of literature, and for the 
protection he gave to the learned. We may diſtin- 
guiſh among his ſucceſſors in the courſe of this 
century, Pius the IId. the fame Eneas Sylvius, 
whom. the council of Florence ſent into Bohe- 


mia. He was a very learned man, and had ac- 


quired much reputation both in his private life, 
and as a cardinal ; but when he came to the ſee, he 


diſgraced; himſelf very much, ſhamefully retractin 
all that he had ſaid, done, and wrote, in favour & 
the council of Bale. Paul the IId. fignalized himſelf 
by his ' averſion to the Belles- Lettres. Sixtus IV. 
as well as Innocent the VIIIch. are remembred only 
for their ſcandalous amours. But the laſt pope of 
this century, Alexander the VIch was 4 very monſter, 
A reproach not only to the ſee of Rome, but even 
o human nature. 


The whole that paſſed in theſe councils are very exaQly re- | 
lated. in the hiſtory of theſe councils- by Sylveſter Syropalus, an 


 eye-witneſs of the facts. Robert Craighton, an Engliſhman, has 


inted this hiſtory at the Hague, in 1660, in folio, - See Dupin, 
and Vol. xii. Ch. 2. | 


d We ſhall revive this ſubje& in the next century. See the 
life of this pontiff, and his ſon Cæſar Borgia, written by Mr. 
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„here, LE many; learned men in the Greek 

85 5 at this. period, and Who are well known 

for their writings. ., Sime dm archbiſhop. of Theſſa- 

onica, may : be, Spang de tlie belt dirines of 

Green antiquity... /1 "hole: whe :anoſt::cagerly- de- 

2 ll * their communi6n againſt the Latins, were 

Tpi 0k, ale ke Macazius': Macres, Mark of 

1 us, Who, as e haxe een, athſted:at the coun- 

lorence; George Scholatiuis, ar Gennadius, 

al 125 Patriarch gf ( Baſtaminople, after that city 

125 been taken by che Turks, and Sylveſter Sy- 

elne to Whom We.are:indebted.for an excellent 

Gl Hiſtory of the council of Florence-;:The. parry of 

| the Latins was defended for ſome time ar-leaft, by 

| Joleph, patriarch of FCoptantivople, who betrayed 

3  andeed' the cauſe of his church in the council of 

= Florence and by, Beſſario, Who was one of the 

| principal ornaments, of this century. He left 

the communion of the Greek Church for that of 

the Latins, where he, was honoured roy N 
cap. 

It will be proper to ſpeak of an 3 fatal i in- 
deed to the eaſtern empire; but very fartunate for 
ſcience in the weſt; Which happened about the 
middle of this century; the taking of - Conſtan- 
tinople by the Turks, 1 mean, in 1453. This 
violent ſtorm drove into Italy, a heap of learned 
Greeks, who brought with them a love of ſtudy, 
and particularly a taſte for their language. Such 
among others, were Theodorus of Gera, George 
of Trebizonde, Argyropulus, Demetrius Calcon- 
dylas, &c. The protection of the papes Nicolas V. 
and Pius the IId. was very ſerviceable to them. 

The Belles Lettres in a very little time flouriſhed 
much in Italy, from whence emulation Farried them 
into the other countries of the welt; 


* See 0 Hiſtoire Ange de 1 Phillophe, 


The 
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9 5 Charlier Gerlon, 755 of 1 85 3 
my, and his ec we e of the - 
fo h of Parts. He was 15 "the: moſt in- 
15 fend "ol 5 1 and libertj 
of the Gallican chd We may ark the {a ame 
oye 6 truth, and 15 fame Luhe e in Nicolas 
of Clemenges, and John Weſtel of Go, onngen, wl 
Was ſurnamed the Light of the World, and wh 
the regarded a8 0 " df” the” for6-rynners, of ne 
_ Reformation, as His 'daftrine” differed" In "many, % 
72 from that 'of the Roman Church. We 5 may 
iy as much'Alfo'of J&rom'Savoparolus of Ferrara, : a 
dominican and 1 np Who, for. hay- 
| 15 wublickly fand things” reatly to the dif- 
credit of 'the Roman Drs to be gave the 
name of 'Babytoh, Was burnt alive at Florence, in 
4 98. Among the; many interpreters = Holy 
805 ipture, Alp honfus Te oltar, DYAvila, Paul of er- 
pou and and Defy Ry ychel, Carthuſian” Fryars, are 
moft famous. Anrede Valla employed him- 
ſelf in the ſame manner. The ſcholaſtic divines of 
mus cerirury, "who" deſerve” io be mention 
Nieglas of Cavfa and Gabriel Biel, t the laſt an 15 
of theſe doctors. The mi yſtic divinity is much in: 
3 to 11 Ha ius and Thomas à Kempis, 
tid is lboked 1 be as the Rh Met a, Ps 
ker * on the Ini ation " of Jeſus Christ. Among 
che hiſtorians of this century, Thierri of Niem, 
who" Tpoke with much freedom of the vices of the 
Jpes of his titne, Aud Platina, who wrote the es 
them all, are "the moſt diſtinguiſhed, , 
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There" was diſpute in the lat century, 
Haus de true Adab of this * See a te. jt corny, 
of Mr. Dupin, on this ſpbhect, in the N Biblioth. . 
Vol. XII. p. 157, | 
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Religion now aſſumed a much better appearance 
both in theory and practice. Many, ſenſible diyines 
began more and more to be convinged af the folly 
of ſcholaſtic; diſputes, and conceired for che ſub- 
tilties of this ſcience all ihe gontempt they deſerved. 
"The number gf the wirneſles of the truth viſibly 
increaſed. The diſgraces and. ſcapdals of the Ro- 
man Church ſtruck them more forcibly. than they 
had ever yet done. They held cquncils, formed pro- 
jects, wrote books on the ways and means, moſt 
Proper to procure a reformation of the Church 
"The Belles-Lettres were ; cultivated every Where, 
and became very uſeful. 'The languages, without 

which it is impoſſible for any; body to underſtand, 
and folidly explain the ſcriptures, found every where 
admirers, who knew their value, and applied to 

the ſtudy of them. Men began now to have 2 
taſte for ſacred ſcripture, which they, had ſcarcely 
ever read before, or ar leaſt never underſtood. The 
knowledge of divinity now flowing from its pureſt 
ſource, wuold undoubtedly have made great pro- 
greſs, if the authority of the Roman Church had 
| not ſtill ſupported the doctrine of the ſchools. This 
1 was the capital obſtacle to à change ſo deſirable 
and ſo delred in the weſtern church, a revolu- 
tion which providence had reſerved for. the follow; 
In order to unite in one point of view the cauſes 
which brought about the 181 of the reformation, 
we muſt reduce them to four heads. 1. The 
ſcandalous corruption of the Roman Church, which 
now. paſſed all bounds ; the ſhameful ſuperſtition 
in which their minds were plunged, ahd which had 
reduced the whole practice of piety into mere 
_ rrifling ; the childiſh fables, the legends which they 
heaped on the people in greater abundance, after 
they had deprived them of the word, of God; the 
| | * A )parice, 


+ = 


the moſt bar aced fimony, and the infamous t 
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„lusury, and debaucheries of the cl 


of things ſacred at Rome, where every thing was 
fold, temples, prieſts, altars, ſacraments, and God 


himſelf. . 2. The ſtrong . and frequently repeated 


complaints of the learned, even among thoſe of 
the Roman Church, to whom theſe ſcandals were 
inſupportable. Such were Nicolas ' Clemangis, 
PE db Ailly, John Gerſon, Thomas Netter, called 
the Vaudois, the Poet Mantouan, and the hiſtorians 
Riem and Platina, who were domeſtics and ſecte- 
taries of the Popes... 3. The open war declared by 
the Roman Church againſt all thoſe who ſeparated 
from her, and which 707 the moſt part were branches 
of the Vaudois, diſperſed in France, Italy, and elſe- 
9 9 155 Laſtly, the return of light at the epoch, 
= Lane by the name of the New 
rth, 1 Renal of Learning. Beſides the great 
ſervices: received from the Greek refugees, in this 
reſpect, whom we before mentioned, we muſt allow 
a great deal to be qwing to the diſcovery of print- 
ing, a, diſcovery which many cities have laid claim 


to.;. but the glory of which appears to be due to a 


gentleman Mayence, named John Guttenberg, 
whoſe firſt typographical attempt was made about 
the year. 1440. 

We will now ſtop a little while to rake a general 


view of the principal doctrines which in this century 


bore the name of Hereſies. The aſſemblies of the 
Wicklifites in England, grew daily more numerous, 
though they were prohibited” by the laws of the 

kingdom, under the moſt ſevere puniſhments, and 
theſe puniſhments were inflicted without mercy. All 
thoſe who ſought for a knowledge of the true re- 
lipion, read with eagerneſs the writings of Wicliff, 
which were diſperſed throughout Europe. They 


Vere SP read and — in Bohemia. From 


theſe | 
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tete, Join Hufs'*; whoſe* opinions; reſolütich, ana 
martyrdom,” We Hove Juſt taken "notice of" f6rmed 
this fyſtern. The charge of Herefy, Which de fived 
um of life, ag as falſe;' 88 che violation f pub- 
faich committed upon his actehnt was cruel. 
is puniſument cauſed aſſo much blood to be thed 
in Bohemia. The inhabitants of the kingdom hav- 
zug opened their eyes t the clear light of the 
is. i took" arms in 14 419, headed by a nobleman 
named John "Ziſka, Who, though blind, was, durin 
His life, as well as after his deach, a terror to 11 
Enemies.” Theſe troops carried on à War with al- 
moſt continual ſuebeſfs for ſome years, but they left 
in every PR they paſſed throngh, dreadftl' marks 
of cruelty v, which they exerared- principally on 
the priefts, monks, atid'conyems! The plagut hav- 
zug carried ff Liſku, in 1424 'Procopins Raſa. 
his uncle, whoſe coufage und good fortune were 
equal to His nephews, ſuecceeded him in the com- 
mand of the Huffites. During ten years and more, 
he at different times beat! und often entirely de- 
feated, the troops of Sigiſmond, emperor of the 
Romans aud King of Bohemia, and even other 
armies, who came to the: aliftance of Bigiſmond. 
About this time the Huſſites made frequent excur- 
ons into ſome of the neighbouring countries, 
7. 8 they ſpread themſelyes 1585 7 torrent, canſed 


15 Mr. L Enfant in his Witoues Ny IR Piſs and Con- 

Pike has mentioned every thing that:concerhs John Huſs. The 

fate of the Huflites after his death are related by the ſame author 

n om Hiſtoire. de la Guerre des Hyſlces, - Contule alſo the Sup 
pl d 


nt of 7 de A Ys hr 
remark; chat theſe! oruelties ; exaggeracd 
bob — Catholie Writers, to 88 we may oppoſe the 
—— of rp Minius, a W perſan, ade an 
eye witneſs of m the, Facts of which he bas made a e 
which Mr. Beauſo , in is Sup e offs 
on inſcrted almaſt dale. ne n 591 9, 
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ö 232 n n every where fire and 
We have Wache Cakes; of hes Calixting, 44 
he Taborites , we muſt mention alſo the Picards 
and Adamites b, who appeared mach about the 
ſame time. They came from other 'countries into 
Bohemia, where they advanced many things which 
much reſembled the ancient doctrine and diſcipline 
of the Vaudois, from whom, according to ſome 
learned men, they were immediately deſcended . 
There are authors too modern to have full credit 
given to them, Who lay to the charge of theſe 
heretics moſt attrocious crimes. Common juſtice 
commands us, therefore, to ſuſpend our judgment 
in this reſpect. The Orbites, or the Orphans, 
who are likewiſe often mentioned, did not greatly 
—4 from the Taborites, either in doctrine or wor- 
The emperor Si ;gifnond was in hopes all theſe 
3 would — ſettled at the x1 Ae of Bale, 
where they had invited the-Hyfhtes to hold con- 
fetences, promiſing them full Tecurity in the moſt 
folemn manner poſhble. Upon this, there came to 
Bale in 1433, near three hnndred, ſelected from 
all orders. Theſe people made demands, which the 
council would not agree to. There were, however, 
as we have ſeen, deputies ſent ſoon after from the 
council, into Bohemia, who allowed them the uſe 
of the cup, and by that means, brought back one 
pie of the diſſenters to the pale of the Roman 


= See Mr. Beaufobre's above-mentioned work. on the Origin of 
the Caſtle of Tabor, and the name of the Taborites. The Ta- 
borites were rightly called diſciples and deſcendants of the 
Wicklefites, 

d. We fad at the end of Hiſtoire du Concile.de Bale, by Mr: 
L'Enfant, two Diſſertations ere nn, 
* of their author. 

5 See the Hiſtoire du Concil de Bale, lib. iv, p. 79-38. 


Church. 
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Church: The Taborites, being no longer able to 
ſupport themſelves by the force of arms, continued 
to hold ſetret aſſemblies; the deſcendants of ſome 
of the members of theſe aſſemblies are to this day 

called the Brethren of Bohemia ®., 
The ſtate of religion in Spaln, in the eourſe of 
this century, is an affair tov intereſting to be paſſed 
cover in filence; for more than ſeven hundred years 
this kingdom had been in ſubjection to the Ma- 
hometan Moors. But, by degrees this whole 
kingdom was freed by the Chriſtian princes, from 
this dreadful yoke, by which it had been opprefled 
for ſo many years; and by that means the Chriſtian 
religion was reſtored to all its ancient liberty and 
ſplendour. Ferdinand, king of Caſtile, to whom 
this event had given the ſurname of Catholic, hav- 
ing conquered the kingdom of Granada, and taken 
its capital in 1472, deprived the Moors of the 
only kingdom which was left them in Spain. How- 
ever, the country was ſtill oyer-run with vaſt mul- 
titudes of theſe people, to whom Ferdinand pro- 
miſed, with an oath, after his conqueſt of Granada, 


| that they ſhould enjoy full ſecurity, and a free 


exerciſe of their religion. This prince, very zealous 
in all reſpects for the propagation of the faith, hoped 
that the preachers of the goſpel by their inſtruc- 
tions and exhortations, would ſoon overcome the 
prejudices and infidelity of the Moors. But after 
ſeven years trial, ſeeing that mildneſs and indul- 
gencies had no effect, in 1439, he cauſed ſeverity, 
or, to ſpeak more properly, cruelty to ſucceed, by 
abandoning them to the dreadful tribunal of the 


_ © See John Laſitius de Moribus et Inſlitutis Fratrum Bobe- 
micorum, printed at Leſna in Poland, in 1694. _ Conſult alſo 
| Job. Amos Comenii Synopſis Hiſtorica Perſecutionum Eccleſiæ 
6. » ' Printed at Leyden, 1647. FOR 

25 e OT inquiſition. 
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2 King of Portugal 
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i8huiſition. ' By this means two hundred theufand 


at leaſt embraced - Chriſtianity, but as the event 
ſufficiently ſhewed, without any ſincerity on the 


part of the greateſt number, this engaged him to 


try afterwards other methods. 
At the ſame time, the Jews ſhared much che 


| ſame fate in Spain and Portugal. An innumerable 
multirude of rhe deſcendants of Abraham had for 
many yeats reſorted; to theſe kingdoms. Immedi- 


arely upon takitig of Granada, Ferditand ordered 
them to join the Chriſtian Charches, or to leave 


the kingdom. They preferred the latter, and quit- 


ting Spain, ſpread themſelves in moſt of the coun- 
tries in Europe and Africa. The greateſt part, in 
order to gain time, took refuge in Portugal, hoping 
that there they might peaceably uw upon the 
choice of another aſylum, But contrary to expecta- 


tion, nay even pen Hopes, r Jobn IId. 

rmitted them to conceive, 
they were not only ruth) in their fortunes, but 
condemned to flavery. Emmanuel, the ſucceſſor of 
John, at firſt repaired this injuſtice, by reſtoring 
to them not only their liberty, but even all they 
had loſt. But changing ſoon after his opinion, 


he took away their children, and would have re- 
duced them again to ſervitude, if the Jews had 


not, on account of ſuch cruel treatment, and from 
the fear of worfe, conſented to receive baptiſm, 


which they did to the number of more than three 


hundred thouſand. From the hiſtory of them and 
their deſcendants, we may judge of the ſincerity of 
this ſtep, and not to have any doubt on this ſubje&, 


we need only caſt our eyes on the terrible paniſh- 


'* You will ind a very juſt and based aceonint'of that re- 
lates to the Moors in Spain, in Michael Geddes's Treatiſe of the 
Hiſtory of the Expulſion of the Moors out of Spain. You 
will find this wark 9 th TIO: 


IS ments 
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In Lithuania the inhabitants of "Samogitia,.. 4 
people given up to Iolatry, were in the beginning 
of this century, happily: converted by the labours 
of .Uladiflas Jagellon Þ, © The Portugueſe luckily 
finding out a paflage from the African Sea by the 
Cape, . afterwards called the Cape of Good Hope, 
to the Iſlands of the Eaſt Indies, had the happineſs 
to lay the firſt foundations of Chriſtianity, in the 
vaſt kingdom of Congo, which they had great 
reaſon at that time to ſuppoſe, would hereafter 
become very flouriſhing. , John IId. King of Por- 
tugal, having ſent envoys to Congo, the king and 
queen of the country, with the princes of the blood. 
and moſt of the grandees of the kingdom, received 
baptiſm, and made a profeſſion of Ohriſtianity in 
1491 ©, It is ſaid, that the ſon of this king, who 
was baptized by. the name of Alphonſus, ſucceed- 
ing to the throne after his father, was ſo much 
attached to Chriſtianity, that he even himſelf took 
the pains of inſtructing his ſubjects in the articles of 
religion, and ſent his own children, with others of 
the firſt diſtinction, into Portugal, in order to ac- 
quire a complete and perfect knowledge of the 
truth. The profeſſion of the faith is not yet abo- 
liſhed in theſe kingdoms, and they take care regu- 
larly to ſend Miſhoparies, from Europe, but it 82 
pears that theſe miſſions anſwer. very little purpoſe. 


ſerom Oforio, a Portugueſe biſhop, has mentioned this ca- 
lamity that befel the Jews, in his treatiſe” De Rebus Immanuelis | 
Luſitania Regis, Lib. i. p. 14; &c. See alſo the above men- 
tioned work of Geddes a, and particularly the Hiſtoire de l Inqui- 
| fition, by Limborch, Lib. 1. c. 2c. 

' See Cramer Hiſtor. Polon. Lib. xviii, p. 227. Matth. de 
Mofcovie, Chro. Polen. Lib, iv. c. 45. & Chrilt- Harthnock, - 
Pruflia antiqua & nova. re, eee en 

© See Joffe Pet. Maffei Hift. Ind. Lib. i. p. 16, Kc. & Oforio 
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The. Euſt-Indies, which, as we obſerved, the Por- 
tugueſe met with by failing round the coaſt of 
Africa as well as the new world diſcovered by the 
Spaniards, opened a large field for the propagation 
dt the goſpel. But neither the ſeed ſown, nor the 
manner in which it was ſown, was at all conform- 
able to the true doctrine of Jeſtis Chriſt. 
We may. ſtill add to our liſt o the great men of 
this century ſome reſpe&able names. Among the 
diuines, we may mention John de Turrecreinata, John 
Caprolus, Jerom de Saintefoi, Raymond de Se- 
bunde, cardinal Nicolas de Cuſa, &c. Among the 
lawyers, we may take notice of Nicolas de Tudeſchis 
archbiſhop of Palermo and cardinal, Alexander 
dImola other wiſe called Tartagni; and among 
the Hiſtorians Blondus Flavius, Gobelin Perſona, 
Matthew Palmerius, Sabellicus, Antoninus Tri- 
themus, &c. Among the grammarians and linguiſts, 
the molt famous names are thoſe of Emanuel Chry- 
ſolorus, Francis Philelphus, Leonard Arretin, John 
Francis Poggus, Rodolphus Agricola, Hermolaus 
Barbarus, John Pic de la Mirandola, Angel Politien, 
Marſilus Ficin, &c. | 
The moſt memorable events of the ſecular hiſ- 
tory in the 15th century, are the wars of the 
Engliſh againſt the French, in which, at the be- 
ginning, the former had the advantage until the 
raiſing of the ſiege of Orleans, which was cauſed 
by Joan of Arc, commonly called the Maid of 
Orleans. The valour of this extraordinary girl 
revived the drooping courage of the ſoldiers, and 
ſupported the tottering throne of the king. The 
power of the Turks received a conſiderable check 
from the exploits of Timur-Bec, or Tamerlane, 
Who, at the head of his war-like Tartars, faw him- 
ſelf maſter of almoſt all Afia, where he ilrove to 
eſtabliſh” the law of Mahomer, in oppoſition to 


that of Jeſus Chriſt, which was ſtill obſery 
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many parts of that country. The Turks, after 


the death of Tamerlane, in 1415, ſoon recovered 
themſelves, and were capable in their turn of de- 


* ſtroying the Greek empire, in 1453. They would, 


| without doubt, have carried their conqueſts ill 


- farther, if they had not been vigoroully - repulſed 


by two heroes, John Hunniadus, prince of Tran- 


filvania, and Scanderberg king of Epirus. Italy was 


continually embroiled during the courſe of this cen- 


tury; the-kingdom of Naples, particularly, was the 


\ 


cauſe of ſome violent wars. The diſcovery of the 


new world was one of the moſt, memorable events 


of this century, This dilcyvery was made by 
Chriſtopher Columbus a Genoeſe, and by: Ameri- 


cus Veſpuſius, a Florentine, under the auſpices of 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, king and queen of Caſtile, 


* 
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The Reader is deffed — the following 
FR AT4A in this Volume. - 
p. 12. L 20. that with, dele. AY OM 
p. 2 l. 29. Gela, read Gef.. beg 275 
p. 28. I. 22. fora read net. Wy 7 1 
p. 40. 1. 28. fof hee deſtined, read avas. _ 8 | 
pP. 44+1. 18. Prom read Pleroma, in that and other places. 
p. 66. I. 18. before bad, read who, . © 5 
p. 71.1.8. after even, read one, | 1 1 
p. 92. I. 2. after they read Bad. | 
P. 108, ſor Zenon, read Zeno. | 
P. 137. I. 15. for town read fewer. 
. 139. 1 15, 0 e 1 
P. 197. 1. 25. eripatitie read Peripatetic. 
8. 4X 5 J. 15 after lhexviſe read men. oh IEP 
p. 109, 1. 17, after Fri/ingue read nor. 
P. 208. I. 26, for deſires read decrees. 
p. 210.1], 4. for Fartan read Tartar, 
. 226. l. 18, for Aus nu read Aquinus, 
p.. 13. dele a. 78 
p. 228, 1. 2. dele made, | 
p- 231. - 26, = demiffion read dominion. 
P- 234-1. 15; for ſuffrigams read ſuffragans, 
P. 236. 1. 5. before the wor 
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